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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


D. H. remarks: ‘‘ I should have been 
surprised that none of the learned corres- 
pondents of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
had replied to the very imaginative article 
by Mr. Berour in the January number, 
intitled an Explication of two Babylonian 
cylinders,—had it not been evident that 
their silence had arisen from the circum- 
stance that that gentleman’s theories 
were too groundless and extravagant to 
admit of a serious discussion. Permit 
me, therefore, independently of all oriental 
learning, to employ only my eyes and com- 
mon sense in comparing Mr. BELrour’s 
explication and his wood-cuts with the 
casts of the cylinders in question with 
which I have been supplied by Mr. 
Doubleday, of Little Russell-street. In 
so doing, I am sorry to say, I must pro- 
nounce your cuts to be very incorrect. 
The features of the three figures in the 
first are totally miscopied; and the cen- 
tral figure or deity has, I think, not ‘‘ a 
full-front’”’ in its upper part, but is Janus- 
headed, one face being turned to each 
worshipper. This figure Mr. Belfour 
terms the golden image set up by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; on which I have nothing 


further to remark than that his description 


of the dress, and the absence of the hands 
(p. 38.) is purely imaginary: those par- 
ticulars being, from the small scale of the 
engraving, not more clear on the original 
than they are in the wood-cut. We are 
further told that the three devout persons 
in the furnace are ‘ depicted with remark- 
able precision !’ the whole of the furnace 
consisting of something like a hank of 
cotton placed above their heads,—a figure 
which might be taken as symbolical of 
the waves of water, but certainly not a whit 
like flames. Above the furnace are quietly 
seated two animals which are either ‘ lions 
or hares!’ One would have thought 
that this was really a misprint for ‘ either 
rabbits or hares ;’ but we find Mr. Belfour 
in the note seriously maintaining that they 
must be lions!!! Any child of four years 
old would be competent to contradict 
him ; for there are certainly some animals 
whose names are ascertained among our 
earliest lessons from their length of ear. 
To advert briefly to the second cylinder. 
Mr. Belfour’s ‘ explication’ is at first, it 
must be confessed, imposing. The picture 
appears to agree remarkably with the 
sacred text, except that the animal is again 
not ‘‘ very likea dion.*’ But on looking at 
the original cylinder, the whole becomes 
changed; for the wood-cut is materially 


inaccurate. The winged man, instead of 
holding ‘ a man’s heart,’ or any other 
separate article in his hand, has absolutely 
got his hand grasped round the fore-leg of 
the beast,—which, I beg humbly to sug- 
gest is an antelope.”’ 

In answer to the question (p. 297,) for 
the etymology of Cricket, J. J. L. re- 
marks: ‘* This famous English sport 
boasts of no more ancient origin than the 
commencement of the last century, and 
the following etymology seems to be the 
most likely, from its close and natural 
resemblance, namely, from the Saxon 
‘ eryce ‘a stick.’ This derivation is also 
supported by the authority of the great 
Dr. Johnson. I must however confess 
myself totally at a loss to account for a 
game, which certainly had not its origin 
among the learned, receiving a name from 
a language now little known, except 
amongst a few scholars and antiquaries. 
This leads me to suspect that perhaps 
cricket may be of a much more ancient 
origin than Mr. Strutt is disposed to as- 
sign to it.’’—Possibly the name of Cricket 
might have been given to the game when 
it was in its infant state as Club and ball: 
as such, it is an old game. The old 
copper-plate etching to the ‘ Cotswold 
Games’ gives all the games of the time, 
but nothing like this. Mr. Bonstetten, 
of Berne, considered it originally an 
Icelandic game: but that it is a gradual 
improvement on club and ball, we have 
no doubt : for the old dat, as seen in the 
picture at the Pavilion in Lord’s Ground, 
has the Jend of the club.—Ep1ror. 

Our correspondent at Stroud is re- 
spectfully reminded that in our Historical 
Chronicle we have room only to record 
the most prominent public works com- 
pleted, and none for those which are 
merely in contemplation. 

The continuation of the article on the 
antiquarian remains of Italy, with the ac- 
companying map, is deferred to our next 
number. 

We thankfully accept the offer made 
by M. H. R. ifhis extracts do not run to a 
very great extent. Perhaps he will favour 
us with a portion by way of experiment. 

J. R. W. is informed that the claim of 
Lachlan Macleane to be the author of the 
Letters of Junius, which has been re- 
cently taken up by Sir David Brewster, 
is by no means a new conjecture, but that 
it was fully discussed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1831, where memoirs of 
Macleane will be found. 
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ON THE POETRY OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 





“¢ My observation, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book.’’—Shakspere. 


Mr. Cocerince said, “ Had not Davy been the first chemist, he pro- 
bably would have been the first poet of his age.” And Mr. Southey’s im- 
pression of his great powers of mind was thus expressed.—‘* Davy was a 
most extraordinary man. He would have excelled in any department of 
art or science to which he had devoted the powers of his mind. It was 
asked,—Might he have been a poet? He replied, yes ! he had all the ele- 
ments of a poet, he only wanted the art. I have read beautiful verses of his. 
He added,—When I went to Portugal, I left Davy to revise and publish 
the Poem of Thalaba.” These high commendations from the first pro- 
fessors of the art on which they were discoursing, will be received with 
the respect and credit they deserve. Whether Davy would have ful- 
filled all that was thus expected, and gained the highest summits of Par- 
nassus,—can be now only a matter of opinion ; but that he possessed the 
elements of poetical excellence in his mind cannot be doubtful: and that 
to the last he wanted what Mr Southey calls the art, is equally clear. 
He had a very warm and ardent temper, feelings acute and sensible to 
fine impressions, a mind devoted to the acquirements of knowledge, lofty, 
philosophical, and imaginative; an intense love of all the beauties of 
nature; and while he possessed the elastic and buoyant spirit of hope, 
which sheds a bright and vernal hue on all the distant horizon of life, and 
even gilds the very gloom of passing misfortune, he had also, alternating 
with it, that quiet meditative spirit, and that thoughtful and tender me- 
lancholy, which we believe to be the constant accompaniment of poetical 
genius, and which lends to it half its charm. Without the life, the vital 
faine of imagination, all knowledge in art or science, is a dead inert mass. 
In the quickness of his apprehension, in the rapidity of his associations, in 
the boldness yet soundness of his inferences, in his grand views and philo- 
sophical combinations of thought,—he evinced a mind of the highest class, 
such as nature alone deigns to trust with the mysterious secrets of her 
power, and to whom she delivers the keys that command the treasure, and 
open the laboratories of her magnificent and exhaustless domain. 

We shall endeavour to trace a few marks of the progress of poetical feel- 
ing in this great man’s mind, before we lay its productions before the 
reader.—* I believe,” says his affectionate and enlightened biographer, 
“that like Pope he lisped in numbers. I remember hearing my mother 
say, that when scarcely five years old, he made rhymes and recited them 
in the Christmas gambols, attired in some fanciful dress prepared for the 
occasion by a playful girl who was related to him.” When he was about 
fourteen years old, his master said of him, “ That his best exercises were 
translations from the classics into English verse.—There belonged to his 
mind,” he adds, “ it cannot be doubted, the genuine quality of genius, or 
of that power of intellect which exalts its possessor above the crowd, and 
which, by its own energies and native vigour, grows and expands, and 
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Poetry of Sir Humphry Davy. 


[April, 


comes to maturity, aided indeed and modified by circumstances, but in no 


wise created by them.” 


The following little sketch gives a pleasing ac- 


count of the manner in which Davy spent his youthful days, and the early 
love of nature which appeared in his mind. 


‘¢ The circumstances of his boyish days 
were equally favourable to health and the 
formation of active habits, and to the fos- 
tering of that love of Nature which never 
forsook him through life, and was an un- 
failing source of solace and delight to 
him even in pain and sickness. He took 
up his abode with Mr. John Tomkin when 
he was nine years of age, on the occasion 
of our family leaving Penzance to reside 
at Versall, which is situated on the 
shore of the Mountsbay, separated from 
the sea by an intervening marsh, and im- 
mediately opposite the most striking and 
beautiful feature in the bay, that from 
which it derives its name, St. Michael’s 
Mount. This romantic object, whether 
he was at Penzance or at Versall, was 
almost constantly in view, and in the fre- 
quent visits which he made to his home, 
he saw much that could not fail to im- 
press his susceptible mind. The country 
between Versall and Penzance, a dis- 
tance of about two miles and a half, is an 
exquisite specimen of Cornish scenery ; 


the extent of the ever-varying blue sea on 
one side, bounded only by the horizon 
and the distant headlands; on the other 
side furze-clad hills, and rocky little glens, 
pouring down transparent tiny streaius, 
diversified with light green fields, farm- 
houses, orchards, and all the accompani- 
ments of civilization. These little jour- 
neys to and fro were made on horseback, 
on a little pony called Darby; and when 
he was able to wield a fishing rod, or 
carry a gun, he roamed at large in quest 
of sport over the whole of the adjoining 
districts; a region admirably adapted to 
invite curiosity and affect the imagina- 
tion, —whether we look to its natural 
scenery, its antiquities, its venerable Dru- 
idical remains, or its great works of 
mining art. Under the same favourable 
circumstances, a taste for natural history 
early appeared in him. He had a little 
garden of his own which he kept in order, 
and he was fond of collecting and paint- 
ing birds and fishes.’’ 


In his last and posthumous work, he says,— 


‘* You know a moonlight scene is pe- 
culiarly delightful to me. I always con- 
sidered it as beautiful: but so much soli- 
tary enthusiasm, so much social feeling, 
so much of the sublime energy of love, 
of sorrow, and consolation have occurred 


to me beneath the moonbeam, on the 
shore of that sea, where nature first spoke 
to me in the murmurs of the waves and 
winds, in the granite caves of Michael, 
that it is now become sublime.’’ 


The following reflections are glowing with poetic feeling :— 


‘* To-day, for the first time in my life, 
I have had a distinct sympathy with na- 
ture. Iwas going on the top of a rock 
to leeward. The wind was high and 
every thing in motion. The branches of 
an oak-tree were waving and murmuring 
in the breeze. Yellow clouds, deepened 
by grey at the base, were rapidly floating 


over the western hills ; the whole sky was 
in motion; the yellow stream below was 
agitated by the breeze. Everything was 
alive, and myself part of the series of 
visible impressions. I should have felt 
pain in tearing a leaf from one of the 
trees.”’ 


To his friend Mr. Poole, he writes,— 


‘* Be not alarmed, my friend, at the 
effect of worldly society on my mind. 
The age of danger has passed away. There 
are in the intellectual being of all men 
paramount elements, certain habits and 
passions, that cannot change. I am a 
lover of nature with an ungratified ima- 
gination. I shall continue to search for 


untasted charms, for hidden beauties. 
My real, my waking existence is among 
the objects of scientific research. Com- 
mon amusements and enjoyments are ne- 
cessary to me only as dreams to interrupt 
the flow of thoughts too nearly analogous 
to enlighten and vivify.’”’ 


The following letter was written in the free enthusiasm of youthful 
spirits, and teems with the same feeling. — 





1837.] 


“¢ My dear U——. That part of Al- 
mighty God which resides in the rocks 
and woods, in the blue and tranquil sea, 
in the clouds and sunbeams of the sky, 
is calling upon men with a loud voice; 
religiously obey its commands, and come 
and worship with me on the ancient al- 


Poetry of Sir Humphry Davy. 
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tars of Cornwall. We will admire toge- 
ther the wonders of God,—rocks and the 
sea,—sand hills and living hills covered 
with verdure. Amen. Write to me im- 
mediately and say when you will come.— 
Farewell !”” 


Being full of energy,—of North Wales, he writes,— 


‘‘ This country, in point of beauty and 
grandeur, is the finest that I have seen, 
and being a real lover of beauty and 


grandeur, I have been truly enraptured 
with the various scenes that have been 
presented to me.’’ 


The last quotation on this part of the subject which we shall give is 
part of an unpublished dialogue, commencing with a scene laid in the 


Apennines above Perugia. 


“‘ Notwithstanding the magnificence of 
the Alpine country and the beauty of the 
upper part of Italy, yet the scenery now 
before us has peculiar charms, dependant 
not merely on the variety and grandeur 
of the objects which it displays, but like- 
wise en its historical relations. The hills 
are all celebrated in the early history of 
Italy, and many of them are crowned with 
Etruscan towers. The Lake of Thrasi- 
mene spreads its broad and calm mirror 
beneath a range of hills covered with oak 
and chesnut; and the eminence where 
Hannibal marshalled that army which had 
nearly deprived Rome of empire, is now 


of a beautiful green from the rising corn. 
Hence the Tiber runs, a clear and bright 
blue mountain stream, meriting the epi- 
thet of Cerulean bestowed on it by Vir- 
gil: and there the Chiusan Marsh sends 
its tributary streams from the same level 
to the remains of Etruria and Latium. 
In the extreme distance are the woods of 
the Sabine country, bright with the pur- 
ple foliage of the Judas tree, extending 
along the sides of blue hills, which, again, 
are capped by snowy mountains. How 
rich and noble is the scene! how vast its 
extent! how diversified its colours |”? 


His brother says of him, while alluding to an essay which he wrote,— 


“There is poetry in this prose; and 
the same note-book contains proofs, that, 
whilst his judgment and reasoning powers 
were unfolding, his imagination was kin- 
dled, and, what was very unusual in youth, 
his fancy was not depressed by the se- 
verer faculties, but merely guided, sus- 
tained, and strengthened. Knowledge, in 
fact, was the food of his imagination, and 
even his earliest poetry displays a strong 
tincture of philosophy, and not less of a 


love of nature: indeed these two, a phi- 
losophical spirit, and an intense love of 
nature, happily blended in his poetical 
writings, impart to them a peculiar cha- 
racter, and give them a principal charm : 
and all the allusions to nature, even at 
this early period, as well as a later, be- 
token the strong impression of the actual 
scenery before his eyes, and express the 
great features of the scenes around him.’’ 


This feeling, in common with all that was natural and pure, maintained 


its power over his mind with strength increasing, as the common attrac- 
tions of the world faded more and more away. We find him dwelling with 
delight among the magnificent scenery of the southern Tyrol and the Illy- 
rian provinces of Austria; and quitting during his later years all the 
pleasures of a learned and luxurious metropolis, and, what was more diffi- 
cult to leave, all the society of his enlightened and philosophical friends, 
for his solitary rambles among the torrents and mountains of Styria,— 
ovpestoirns,— or where the Carnean and the Noric Alps are watered by 
the beautiful streams of the Sava and the Isonzo. 


“*T went back,’’ he writes in his jour- 
nal, ‘‘to my old haunt, Wurgen, which 
is sublime in the majesty of Alpine gran- 
deur. The snowy peaks of the Noric 


Alps, rising above thunder-clouds, whilst 
spring in all its bloom and beauty blooms 
below: its buds and blossoms adorning 
the face of nature, under a frowning 
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canopy of dark clouds, like some Judith 
beauty of Italy—a transteverene know- 
ledge, and a mouth of Venus and the 
Graces. It suits me better to while away 
my days in this solitary state of exist- 
ence, in the contemplation of nature, than 
to attempt to enter into London society, 


Poetry of Sir Humphry Davy. 
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what I was, and the want of bodily power 
teaches me what a shadowI am. I make 
notes on natural history, fish, and pre- 
pare for another edition of ‘ Salmonia,’ 


‘ride amongst the lakes and mountains, 


and attach the loose frieze of hope as 
much as I can to my tattered garments.”’ 


where recollections call up the idea of 


The cultivation of the imaginative powers was justly considered by him 
as of high importance to his philosophical investigations.—“ 'To explain,” 
he says, “ nature, and the laws instituted by the Author of nature, and to 
apply the phenomena presented in the external world to useful purposes, 
are the great ends of physical investigation: and these ends can only be 
attained by the exertion of all the faculties of the mind: and the imagina- 
‘tion, the reason, and the memory, are perhaps equally essential to the de- 
velopment of great and important truths.” This restless working of the 
imagination, which produces new combinations of ideas, new truths, and 
new inventions,—the absence of which he laments in the great Roman 
naturalist, was assuredly present in him. “ It was,” as his historian as- 
serts, “the grand, the striking, the truly poetical that he delighted in, and 
delighted to represent ; what impressed him strongly, and what he could, 
without affectation, express strongly.” 

Davy was a person of high intellectual energy and activity, and with the 
purest and most enthusiastic aspirations after knowledge and truth, as 
the means of increasing the general happiness of mankind. He had be- 
come, it is said, speaking of him when young, conscious of his own powers 
of intellect; he had an enthusiastic delight in the exercise of them. 
Vast ficlds of unexplored science opened before him. The love of know- 
ledge, the desire of distinction, the hope of benefiting mankind—in brief, 
every good motive that can act on a generous mind, influenced his. His 
friends were impressed with the conviction of his great capacity, and also 
of his nobleness of character ; and observed,—that, had he been left to 
his bent without any disturbing impulse, that is, without the connec- 
tions he fell into from his peculiar situation, he would have exhibited to 
the world a much nobler elevation than even that to which his great 
powers raised him. In one of his note-books he has thus pourtrayed his 
own feeling. 








‘*T have neither riches, nor power, nor 
birth, to recommend me; yet, if I live, 
I trust I shall not be of less service to 
mankind and to my friends, than if I had 
been born with these advantages. I gra- 
dually became conscious of my powers by 
comparing them with those of others. 
That solitary enthusiasm, however, which 
constituted my independence, was never 
lost. Iwas no longer anxious to know 
what others thought of me, and I panted 
little after the breath of fame. Hence, 
agitated by no passion but the love of 
truth, the desire to see things in their 
real light counteracted every other de- 
sire. My conversation was plain and 
sensible. I perceived that circumstances 
and the development of my moral powers 
had produced, or rather gradually un- 
folded, a new moral character. It was 





this character that I sought to improve, 
by casting from me every trait of hypo- 
crisy and concealment. I considered all 
my possible relations with men, and I 
found no one which could again possibly 
turn me over to dependance.”’ 

And again, ‘1 do not always look 
back upon the interval that has elapsed 
since | left home, without shuddering at 
the dangers to which I have been ex- 
posed. I was at that age when the pas- 
sions are most powerful,—when ambition 
and folly, uncontrolled by experience, are 
masters of the soul. Temptations speak 
everywhere to man in great cities, which 
are the abodes of luxury and vice. An 
active mind, a deep ideal feeling of good, 
a look towards future greatness, has pre- 
served me. I am thankful to the Spirit 
who is every where, that I have passed 
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through the most dangerous season of mise to me, at some future time, the ho- 
my life with but few errors, in pursuits nourable meed of the applause of enlight- 
useful to mankind, pursuits which pro- ened men.’’ 


Poetry of Sir Humphry Davy. 


These are sentiments proceeding from an highly enlightened and noble 
disposition and intellect. They distinctly marked the progress and in- 
sured the rapid success of his philosophical career ; and they shed a calm 
and steady lustre on the langour of his declining years, and digni- 
fied even the bed of sickness with hopes and wishes that were far above the 
pains of the body, or the weakness of mortality. He considered that every 
discovery of truth and advancement of knowledge was adding to the ge- 
neral happiness, as increasing our resources, and giving us a more ex- 
tended command over the powers of nature. Thus he died, with the pure 
breath of philosophy on his lips, and his last and richest legacy was one 
which he considered important to the interests of his fellow creatures.— 
Thus was his life in practice consistent with this declaration of his sen- 
ments. 


‘‘ What is the end of our existence? of delight, no enjoyments? Yes, it is 





(he asks) if it be not to investigate the 
wonders of,—to understand the works of 
God,—to increase in intellectual power, 
—to form the moral law upon an ex- 
tended view of society,—to enjoy the sub- 
lime pleasures of reason and imagination. 
As the eye has been made to be delighted 
with the forms of beauty, the ear with 
sweet sounds,—has the understanding, 
the peculiar attribute of man, no objects 


the discovery of truth, the contemplation 
of the universe, the sublime pleasure .of 
understanding that which others fear, 
and of making friends even of inanimate 
objects ; to look back to the origin of 
things, and to the fate of our globe, and 
to consider those laws which create and 
destroy, and which, acting in infinite 
space upon innumerable worlds, display 





the one intelligence of One Mind.” 


We have said enough, we think, to prove that Davy had in his mind all 
those fine and costly materials from which the poetical faculty is drawn ; 
powerful feelings, bright thoughts and aspirations, a vivid imagination, 
powers of reasoning well disciplined, ample stores of knowledge, an in- 
tense love of the beauties of nature, and a delight in dwelling amidst the 
simplicity of her wild and sequestered scenes. That he also possessed 
the power of expressing the feelings suggested by the activity of his fancy, 
and embroidering therein the colours that belong to the poetical art, will, 
we think, be equally acknowledged, when the following selection from his 
poetry has been correctly estimated. We confess that we regard this 
union of the poetical and philosophical powers in the same mind, and in so 
great a degree of excellence, as a mental phenomenon not easily to be re- 
newed, Some persons might perhaps mention the name of Darwin: but 
we have no wish to enter into the ungrateful task of such comparisons. 
All we should at present say is, that the poetry of Darwin* is much more 
that of the professed artist. his must be allowed even by those who 
think far more highly of it than we do: that it partook far less of the 
grandeur of poetic inspiration; was less thrown off from the moral ener- 
gies and enthusiastic feelings ; and was, in fact, employed in the ungrate- 
ful task of doing what never can be successfully done, arraying the 
plain and philosophical forms of science, in the glowing colours and glit- 





* «J will not allow you to assimilate our views to those of an author (Darwin), 
who, however ingenious, is far too speculative ; whose poetry has always appeared to 
me weak philosophy, and his philosophy indifferent poetry, and to whom I have often 
been accustomed to apply Blumenbach’s saying,—that there were many things new 
and many things true in his doctrine ; but that what was new was not true, and what 
was true was not new! ’’—v. Salmonia, p. 74. 
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tering ornaments of poetic fiction. There can be no comparison between 
the poetry of Art, however brilliant and clever, and that which is fed from 
the “pure and milky stream” of the bosom of Nature. The ideas she 
suggests, and the language she speaks, is ever the same, independent of 
opinion, of fashion, or caprice. Let the illustrious names of Wordsworth 
and of Bowles, of Southey and of Crabbe, stamp this assertion with their 
authority ; for these, the greatest of our modern poets, owe their high re- 
putation to the justness of their views,* and the soundness of their princi- 
ples, as well as to their rich inventive powers and their beautiful con- 
ceptions. They are all, each in his own line, great masters of their art, 
and their works will survive as long as we preserve the purity of our 
native tongue, and look up to Spenser and to Shakespere as the bright and 
leading stars, by which our future poets are to shape their course of 
lory. 

The first poem we meet with is called the “ Sons of Genius,” published 
in the Annual Anthology of 1799, with the date of 1795, when he was 
seventeen years old. 

There is in it, as may be supposed, much of the common and trite lan- 
guage used indiscriminately by poets and poetesses, and which has become 
common property in Parnassus. There are also everywhere marks of an 
imperfect taste, as may be seen in the commencing stanzas. 


Bright, bursting through the awfnl veil of night, 
The lunar beams upon the ocean play: 

The watery billows shine with trembling light, 
Where the swift breezes skim along the sea. 


The glimmering stars in yon etherial plain, 
Grow pale and fade before the lurid beams ; 
Save when fair Venus shining o’er the main, 
Conspicuous, still with fainter radiance gleams. 





* «The brilliant and poetical works in which enthusiasm takes place of reason, 
and in which the pure intellect exhausts itself as it were in imagination and feeling, 
resemble monstrous flowers, brilliant and odorous, but affording no habits of repro- 
duction.”’—v. Life, ii. p. 64. We shall take this opportunity of giving a curious 
coincidence in imagery and expression between a passage of Davy, and one in the wri- 
tings of the illustrious Jeremy Taylor. Sir H. Davy was not probably in the habit of 
reading our elder theological writers; yet in his moral and metaphysical studies he 
may have consulted Taylor, and we cannot think the coincidence to be casual.—Sir 
H. Davy, vol. ii. 73. ‘* The works of scientific men are like the atoms of gold, sap- 
phires, and diamonds, that exist in a mountain. They form no perceptible part of 
the mass of the mountain; they are neglected and unknown when it is entire; they 
are covered with vegetable mould and with forests. But when time has sapped its 
foundation,—when its fragments are scattered abroad by the elements, and its de- 
cayed materials carried down by rivers, then they glitter and are found: then their 
immortality is known, and they are employed to ornament the diadems of emperors 
and the sceptres of kings. They press under them the brows of majesty. They lie 
too deep to be readily found. When sovereigns are at the expense of digging out 
these riches, they are repaid by seeing these gems in their crowns; and they shine 
imperishable, independent of their greatness and their glory.’’— Bishop Taylor. 
«¢ This blessed person made thus excellent by his father, and glorious by miraculous 
consignations, and illustrious by the ministry of celestial spirits,—was yet pleased to 
live an humble and a laborious, a chaste and a devout, a regular and an even, a wise 
and an exemplary, a pious and an obscure life, without complaint,—without sin,— 
without desire of fame,— without grandeur of spirit, ¢i// the time eame that the 
clefts of the rock came to open, and the diamond to give its lustre, and be worn in the 


diadems of kings?” 
1 
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Clear as the azure firmament above, 

Save where the white cloud floats upon the breeze, 
All tranquil is the bosom of the grove, 

Save where the zephyr warbles thro’ the trees. 


Now the poor shepherd, wandering to his home, 
Surveys the darkening scene with fearful eye ; 
On every green sees little elfins roam, 
And haggard sprites along the moonbeams fly. 


But the stanzas that follow are spirited and poetical, and such as in 
a youth of seventeen evince a decidedly poetical mind,— 


While superstition rules the vulgar soul, 
Forbids the energies of man to rise, 

Rais’d far above her low, her mean control, 
Aspiring Genius seeks her native skies. 


She loves the silent, solitary hours, 
She loves the stillness of the starry night ; 
Where, o’er the bright’ning view, Selene pours 
The soft effulgence of her pensive light. 


’Tis then, disturb’d not by the glare of day, 
To mild tranquillity alone resign’d, 
Reasen extends her animating sway, 
O’er the calm empire of the peaceful mind. 


Before her lurid, all-enlight’ning ray, 
The pallid spectres of the night retire ; 

She drives the gloomy terrors far away, 
And fills the bosom with celestial fire. 


Inspir’d by her, the Sons of Genius rise, 
Above all earthly thoughts, all vulgar care ; 
Wealth, power, and grandeur they alike despise, 
Enraptur’d by the good, the great, the fair. 


A thousand varying joys to them belong, 

The charms of Nature, and her changeful scenes ; 
Theirs is the music of the vernal song, 

And theirs the colour of the vernal plains. 


The concluding stanzas, with imperfections of expression as might be 
expected, show something far superior to an echo of another's thoughts ; 
and indeed are much superior to what is generally written at so early an 
age. They are animated, imaginative, aud full of poetic aspiration. 


By science calm’d, ever the peaceful soul, 
Bright with eternal wisdom’s /wrid ray ; 
Peace, meek of eye, extends her soft control, 
And drives the puny passions far away. 


Virtue, the daughter of the skies supreme, 
Directs their life, informs their glowing lays ; 
A steady friend, her animating beam, 
Sheds its soft lustre o’er their later days. 


When life’s warm fountains feel the frost of time, 
When the cold dews of darkness close their eyes : 
She shows the parting soul uprais’d sublime, 
The brighter glories of her kindred skies. 


Thus the pale moon, whose pure celestial light, 
Has chas’d the gloomy clouds of Heaven away, 

Rests her white cheek, with silver radiance bright, 
On the soft bosom of the western sea. 


Gent. Mac. Vor. VII. i 
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Lost in the glowing wave her radiance dies, 

Yet, while she sinks, she points her lingering lay, 
To the bright azure of the orient skies, 

To the fair dawning of the glorious day. 


Like the tumultuous billows of the sea, 
Succeed the generations of mankind, 
Some in oblivion’s silence pass away, 
And leave no vestige of their lives behind. 


Others, like those proud waves which beat the shore, 
A loud and momentary murmur raise ; 

But soon their transient glories are no more, 
No future ages echo with their praise. 


Like yon proud rock, amidst the sea of time, 
Superior, scorning all the billows rage ; 
, ; The living Sons of Genius stand sublime, 
The immortal children of another age ! 


For these exist where pure ethereal minds, 
Imbibing portions of celestial day, 

Scorn all terrestrial cares, all mean designs, 
As bright-eyed eagles scorn the lunar ray. 


Theirs is the glory of a lasting name, 

The meed of genius and her living fire ; 
Theirs is the laurel of eternal fame, 

And theirs the sweetness of the Muses’ lyre. 

There is a considerable advancement in the poetical art, in the next 
verses we meet with, which we give, though out of chronological order, as 
they were written in 1806 ; they have the ease and elegance required in 
such species of poetry. 


LINES TO MRS. BEDDOES, GLENARM, AUG. 1806, 
By Moonlight, a View of the Cliff and Sea. 


Think not that I forget the days, Yet still in such a busy scene, 

When first, thro’ rough unhaunted ways, And such a period passed between, 

We moved along the mountain side, The recollections never die 

Where Avon meets the Severn tide. Of our early sympathy. 

Where in the spring of youthful thought, And in the good that warms my heart, 
The hours of confidence are caught, Your friendship bears a living part, 
And Nature’s children free and wild, With many a thought and feeling twin’d 
Rejoic’d, or griev’d, or frown’d, or smil’d, Of influence healthy, noble, kind, 

As wayward fancy chane’d to move Virtues from your examples caught, 
Our hearts to hope, or fear, or love. And without saws or precept taught. 
Since that time of transient pleasure, The proof this tranquil moment gives 
Eight long years have fill’d their measure, How vivid the remembrance lives, 

And scenes and objects grand and new For e’en in Nature’s form I see 

Have crowded on my dazzled view,— Some strong memorials of thee. 

Visions of beauty, types of Heaven, The autumnal foliage of the wood, 
Unask’d-for kindness freely given, The tranquil flowing of the flood, 

Art, Nature in their noblest dress, The down with purple heath o’erspread, 
The city and the wilderness ; The awful cliff’s gigantic head, 

The world in all its varying forms, The moonbeam, on the azure sky, 


Contentment, clouds, ambition’s storms; Are blended with thy memory. 


The finest specimen of blank verse is in some lines in the enthusiasm of 
his revisiting home. 
Many days have pass’d, 
Beloved scene, since first my wet eyes saw 
The moonbeams gild thy whitely-foaming waves, 
Ambition then, confiding in her powers, 
Spurning the prison—onward flew my soul, 
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To mingle with her kindred,—in the breeze 
That wafts upon its wing—futurity, 

To hear the voice of praise ;—and not in vain 
Have those high hopes existed,—not in vain 
The dews of labour have oppress’d my brow, 
On which the rose of pleasure never glow’d. 
For I have tasted of that sacred stream 

Of science, whose delicious water flows 

From Nature’s bosom. I have felt the warmth, 
The gentle influence of congenial souls, 

Whose kindred hopes have cheer’d me ; who have taught 
My irritable spirit how to bear 

Injustice ; who have given 

New plumes of rapture to my soaring wing, 
When ruffled with the sudden breath of storms. 
Here, thro’ the trembling moonshine of the grove, 
My earliest lays were wafted by the breeze,— 
And here my kindling spirit burn’d to trace 
The mystic laws, from whose high energy 

The moving atoms in eternal change 

Still rise to animation. 

Beloved rock ! thou, ocean, white with mist, 
Once more with joy I view thee: 

Once more ye live upon my humid eyes, 

Once more ye waken in my throbbing breast 
The sympathies of Nature.—Now, I go 

Once more to visit my remember’d home 

With heartfelt rapture,—then to mingle tears 
Of purest love,—to feel the ecstatic glow 

Of warm affection, and again to view 

The rosy light that shone upon my youth. 


Many of these lines would do no discredit to any poet. The feeling, 
taste, and expression, are good; but what shall we say of them, when 
informed that they were written by one who was at that time,—‘ making 
experiments on the salts of ammonia, and ascertaining new facts concerning 
them; and finding that the sesquicarbonate of ammonia is partly decom- 
posed by heat ; that a portion of carbonic acid is expelled in the gaseous 
form,” &c. &c. Here is an union of pursuits not often found, and as much 
unconnected with each other, as art and science can well be. Davy’s active 
mind now sketched the plan of a poem, called Moses, the subject of which 
was “the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt.”—There were marks 
at this time of his being familiar with the poetry both of Coleridge and 
Southey, whlch occasionally shows itself in his style, but never in undue 
imitation. The following is a fragment of his composition :— 

ee The wild majesty 
Of Nature, in her noblest mountain garb, 
Came on his spirit. 
On the wild rock, and on the palm-cloth’d hill, 
And on the snowy mountain, Pleasure seem’d 
To fix her dwelling-place, and Music mov’d 
For him, in every torrents murmuring sound, 
And balmy sweetness dwelt in every breeze, 
And every sunbeam minister’d to life. 


These lines do not stand in need of praise;—but there are others which 
show that his partial taste was as yet far from being perfect, and not 
equal to his conception, which was strong and vivid. 

The following stanzas were written in the coach, Dec. 25, 1803, passing 
from Bath to Clifton. Some of the lines remind us of the strength and 
vigour of Crabbe: 
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When in Life’s first and golden morn, 
I left my stormy native shore ; 

My pathway was without a thorn, 
With roses it seem’d scatter’d o’er. 


Ambition thrill’d within my breast, 
My heart with feverish hope beat high ; 
’T was Hope alone disturb’d my breast— 
Hope only bade me heave a sigh. 


In pride of untried power, my mind 
A visionary empire saw— 

A world in which it hoped to find 
Its own high strength a master law. 


Its love was wild, its friendship free, 
__ Its passions changeful as the light 
That on an April day we see— 
Changeful, and yet ever bright. 
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Years of pain have passed away, 
Its former lineaments are gone ; 

Hope gives it now a gentle ray, 
Ambition rules it not alone. 


The forms of holy truth severe 
Are the fair thoughts with which it 
And if it ever feels a tear, [glows ; 
That tear in purest passion flows. 
Fled is its anguish ; and its joys 
Are such as reason may approve ; 
No storm its quietness destroys ; 
Yet it is ever warm with love. 


Its pleasures Fate and Nature give ; 
And Fate and Nature will not fly : 
It hopes in usefulness to live, 
In dreams of endless bliss to die. 


Some of the lines written at ———-— have that mixed description and 
moral reflection, which shed the moral charm on the poems of Cowper : 


Majestic Cliff! thou birth of unknown time |!— 
Long had the billows beat thee—long the waves 
Rush’d o’er thy hallow’d rqcks ere life adorn’d 
Thy broken surface—ere the yellow moss 

Had tinted thee, or the wild dews of Heaven 
Clothed thee with verdure, or the eagles made 
Thy caves their aéry. So, in after time, 

Long shalt thou rest, unalter’d, ’mid the wreck 
Of all the mightiness of human works. 

For not the lightning, nor the whirlwind’s force, 
Nor all the waves of ocean, shall prevail 
Against thy giant strength ; and thou shall stand, 
Till the Almighty Voice which bade thee rise 


Shall bid thee fall! 


We are now arrived at the finest production of our philosophical 


poet's genius, which we shall give entire. 


It was commenced some years 


before, but was completed during his convalescence, after dangerous 
illness. There is the majesty of Wordsworth in parts; but the train 
of thought, and the analogies are all his own: 


Lo! o’er the earth the kindling spirits pour 

The flames of life that bounteous Nature gives ; 
The limpid dew becomes the rosy flower ; 

The insensate dust awakes, and moves, and lives.— 


All speak of change :—the renovated forms 
Of long-forgotten things arise again : 

The light of sun, the breath of angry storms, 
The everlasting motions of the main. 


These are but engines of the eternal Will— 
The one Intelligence—whose potent sway 
Has ever acted, and is acting still, 
While stars, and worlds, and systems—all obey : 


Without whose power the whole of mortal things 
Turn dull, inert,—an unharmonious land— 

Silent as are the harp’s untuned strings 
Without the touches of the Poet’s hand. 


A second spark, created by his breath, 
The immortal mind of Man his image bears ;— 
A spirit living ’mid the forms of death, 
Oppress’d, but not subdued by mortal cares !— 
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A germ, preparing in the winter's frost 
To rise, and bud, and blossom in the spring :— 
An unfledg’d eagle, by the tempest toss’d, 
Unconscious of his future strength of wing :— 


The child of trial—to mortality 
And all its changeful influences given ; 

On the green earth decreed to move and die: 
And yet, by such a fate, prepared for Heaven. 


Soon as it breathes, to feel the mother’s form 
Of orbed beauty through its organs thrill : 

To press the limbs of life with rapture warm, 
And drink instruction of a living rill: 


To view the skies with morning radiance bright, 
Majestic, mingling with the ocean blue ; 

Or bounded by green hills, or mountains white, 
Or purpled plains of rich and varied hue. 


The nobler charms astonish'd to behold 
Of living loveliness—to see it move, 

Cast in expression’s rich and varied mould, 
Awakening sympathy, compelling love— 


The heavenly balm of mutual hope to taste— 
Soother of life ! affliction’s bliss to share, 

Sweet as the stream amid the desert waste, 
As the first blush of arctic daylight fair. 


To mingle with its kindred ; to descry 

The path of power; in public life to shine ; 
To gain the voice of popularity— 

The idol of to-day—the man divine : 


To govern others by an influence strong 

As that high law which moves the murmuring main— 
Raising and carrying all its waves along 

Beneath the full-orb’d moon’s meridian reign : 


To scan how transient is the breath of praise !— 
A winter’s zephyr trembling on the snow, 

Chills as it moves; or as the northern rays, 
First fading in the centre, whence they flow : 


To live in forests, mingled with the whole 
Of natural forms, whose generations rise 
In lovely change—in happy order roll, 
On land, in ocean, in the glittering skies : 


Their harmony to trace, the Eternal Cause 
To know in love, in reverence to adore; 
To bend beneath the inevitable laws, 
Sinking in death, its human strength no more! 
Then, as awaking from a dream of pain, 
With joy its mortal feelings to resign ; 
Yet all its living essence to retain, 
The undying energy of strength divine. 


To quit the burdens of its earthly days ; 

To give to Nature ali her borrow’d powers ; — 
Ethereal fire to feed the solar rays— 

Ethereal dew to glad the earth with showers. 


In this Poem the spirit, the energy, the enthusiasm of his mind is dis- 
played ; the train of thought is the one that seems to have been most 
familiar to him, as it appears in many of the productions of his genius, and 
the imagery and the associations are such as Science suggested. Who is 
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the poet of the present day, however high his fame, and great his talents, 
who would feel wronged by having such lines attributed to hin? There 
was a flame purer than that of the furnace, and that belonged not to the 
crucible, burning brightly in the Poet’s mind. In 1814, we find the 
following lines : 


MONT BLANC. 


With joy I view thee, bath’d in purple light, 
Whilst all around is dark: with joy I see 

Thee rising from thy sea of pitchy clouds 

Into the middle heaven— 

As of a temple to the Eternal, rais’d 

By all the earth, framed of the pillar’d rock, 

And canopied with everlasting snow ! 

That lovely river, rolling at my feet 

Its light green waves, and winding midst the rocks, 

Brown in their winter’s foliage, gain’d from thee 

Its flood of waters, through a devious course, 

Though it has lav’d the fertile plains, and wash’d 

The city’s walls, and mingled with the stream 

Of lowland origin, yet still preserves 

Its native character of mountain strength, 

Its colour, andits motion. Such are those 

Amongst the generations of mankind 

To whom the stream of thought descends from Heaven 

With all the force of reason and the power 

Of sacred genius. Through the world they pass 

Still uncorrupted, and on what they take 

From social life, bestow a character 

Of dignity: still greater they become ; 

But never lose their native purity. 


The next is of more finished excellence—written soon after : 
THE MEDITERRANEAN PINE. (Pinus Maritima.) 


Thy hues are green as is the vernal tint 

Of those fair meads where Isis rolls along 

Her silver floods ; and not amongst the snows, 
Nor on the hoary mountains’ rugged crest, 

Is thy abode :—but on the gentle hill, 

Amongst the rocks, and by the river’s side, 
Rises thy graceful and majestic form, 
Companion of the olive and the vine, 

And that Hesperian tree, whose golden fruit 
Demands the zephyr warm’d by southern sands : 
In Winter thou art verdant as in Spring : 
Unchangeable in beauty, and thy reign 

Extends from Calpe to the Bosphorus. 

Beneath thy shade the northern African 

Seeks shelter from the sunshine ; and the Greek, 
In Tempe’s vale, forms from thy slender leaves 
A shepherd’s coronal. Fanes of the god 

Of Egypt and of Greece majestic rise 

Amidst thy shades ; and to the Memory, 

Oh lovely tree! thy resting-places bring 

All that is glorious to our history ! 

The schools where Socrates and Plato taught— 
The rocks where Grecian freedom made her stand— 
The Roman virtue—the Athenian art— 

The hills from which descended to mankind 
The light of faith ; from which the shepherds gave 
The oracles of Heaven, and Israel saw 

The sacrificial offering of her guilt, 
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The blood of the Atonement, shed in vain ; 
When Salem fell, and her offending race 
Were scattered as the dust upon the blast. 

The lines on Carrara, in the opening stanzas, have somewhat of Campbell's 
pencil ; two of the following are curious, as showing that the Poet's imagi- 
nation had not heat or power enough to fuse his metrical expression to suffi- 
cient ductility for his measure, and left them incorrectly rhymed. 


CARRARA. 


Thine is no dark and dreary mine, 
No hidden quarry damp and cold, 
Thy courts in orient sunbeams shine, 
The morning tints thy rocks of gold. 


Thy rocks sublime, that still remain 
As erst from chaos they arose ; 

Untouch’d by time, without its stain, 
Pure as their canopy of snows. 


Forms worthy of that magic art, ~ 
Which from the graver’s potent hand, 
Can bid the hues of beauty start, 
And all expression’s power command. 


Forms worthy of that master’s skill, 


And that a softer charm has shed 
On Cytherea’s radiant head, 

And kindled in her Grecian face 
The immortality of grace. 


Scenes blended with the memory 
Of mighty works, can well supply 

The food of thought—and scenes like these 
Have other natural powers to please.* 


Around transparent rivers flow, 
Whose tints are bright as summer sky ; 
Upon their banks the olives grow,; 
The greener pine aspiring high, 
Towers mid the cliffs ; the chesnut loves 
Thy slopes, where vines their tendrils 


Which to the poet’s dream hath given 
The noblest front, the potent will, 


rear, 
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Embalm the cool and quiet air. 


There are some lines in the poem called ‘The Sybil’s Temple,’ that 
show his love of nature and power of describing it ; though we think it is 
discernible that Sir H. Davy’s poetical power, his familiarity with his art, 
and his skill in commanding its resources, did not increase as might be 
expected. 


I wonder not, that mov’d by such a faith, 

Thou rais’d’st the Sybil’s temple in the vale, 
For such a scene were suited well to raise 

The mind to high devotion; to create 

Those thoughts indefinite, which seem above 
Our sense and reason, and the hallow’d dream 
Prophetic. In the sympathy sublime 

With natural forms and sounds, the mind forgets 
Its present being—images arise 

Which seem not earthly—’ midst the awful rocks 
And caverns bursting with the living stream— 
In force descending from the precipice, 
Sparkling in sunshine, nurturing with dews 

A thousand odorous plants and fragrant flowers, 
In the sweet music of the vernal woods, 

From winged minstrels, and the louder sounds 
Of mountain storms, and thund’ring cataracts, 
The voice of inspiration well might come. 


We must now give such a poem as we might expect from the contempla- 
tions of the Philosopher of Nature. 





* These stanzas might have been easily made correct ; as, 


And that a softer charm has shed 
O’er Cytherea’s radiant face ; 

And o’er each Grecian feature spread 
The immortality of grace. 


Scenes blended with the memory 
Ofmighty works—such scenes as these 

Can well the food of thought supply ; 
And they have other powers to please. 
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The massy pillar of the earth, 
The inert rocks, the solid stones, 
Which give no power, no motion birth, 
Which are to nature lifeless bones, 


Change slowly; but their dust remains, 
And every atom measured, weigh’d, 

Is whirl’d by blasts along the plains, 
Or in the fertile furrows laid. 


The drops that from the transient shower 
Fall in the noonday bright and clear, 


[April, 


Order amidst confusion flows, 
And all the system is divine. 


If matter cannot be destroy’d, 
The living mind can never die; 

If e’en creative when alloy’d, 
How sure its immortality. 


Then think that intellectual light, 
Thou lovd’st on Earth, is burning still ; 
Its lustre purer and more bright, 
Obscur’d no more by mortal will. 








Or kindle beauty in the flower, 
Or waken freshness in the air. 


Nothing is lost; the ethereal fire 

Which from the furthest star descends, 
Thro’ the immensity of space 

Its course by worlds attracted bends* 
To reach the earth ; the eternal laws 

Preserve one glorious, wise design ; 


The following lines, written at the Baths of Lucca, 1819, will be read 
with pleasure :— 


All things most glorious on the earth, 
Tho’ transient andshort-liv’dtheyseem ; 

Have yet a source of heav’nly birth, 
Immortal—not a fleeting dream. 


The lovely changeful light of even, 

The fading gleams of morning skies ; 
The evanescent tints of heaven 

From the eternal sun arise. 


TO THE FIRE-FLIES. 


Ye morning stars, that flit along the glade! 

Ye animated lamps, that midst the shade 

Of ancient chesnuts, and the lofty hills 

Of Lusignano, by the foaming rills 

That clothe the Serchio in their evening play ! 
So bright your light, that in the unbroken ray 
Of the meridian noon it lovely shines ; 

How gaily do ye pass beneath the vines 

Which clothe the mount slopes! how thro’ the groves 
Of Lucca do ye dance! the breeze that moves 
Their silver leaves a mountain zephyr’s wing, 
Has brought you here to cheer our tardy spring. 
Oft have I seen ye midst thy orange bowers, 
Parthenope! and where Velino pours 

Its thund’ring cataracts ; but ne’er before 

So high upon the mountains, where ye soar, 
E’en in mid air, leaving those halcyon plains 
Where Spring or Summer everlasting reigns ; 
Where flowers and fruit matur’d together grow, 
To visit our rude peaks, where still the snow 
Glitters e’en in the genial mirth of flowers, 

But brightly do ye move in fiery showers, 

Seem like the falling meteor from afar, 

Or like the kindred of the erring star. 

May not the stars themselves, in orbits whirl’d, 
Be but a different animated world ? 

In which a high and lofty breath of life, 

Of winds and insects calms the awaking strife, 
Commands the elements, and bids them move 
In animation to the voice of love. 





If our poetical taste do not deceive us, the above lines will be ap- 
proved ; the thoughts and images are pleasing, and the versification 





* This stanza also might have been regularly constructed, as, 
Nought’s lost ; the etherial fire in race ; 
Swift from the furthest star descends; i 
And thro’ the immensity of space ' 
Its course by worlds attracted bends. 

I 
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and language poetical and correct ; but in some verses, written so late as 
1823, towards the close of Davy’s career, there are many marks of an im- 
perfect and unfinished taste, that does not do justice to the feeling and the 
thoughts. We shall now close our specimens of this great Philosopher's 

tical talent, with some lines written at Ravenna, 1827, in which his 
faults and his excellence are alike displayed, and over which the melan- 
choly of his dying hours has shed its autumnal fragrance. 


Oh! couldst thou be with me, daughter of Heaven, 
Urania! I have now no other love! 

For time has wither’d all the beauteous flowers 
That once adorn’d my youthful coronet. 

With thee I still may live a little space, 

And hope for better intellectual light ; 

With thee I may e’en still, in vernal times, 

Look upon Nature with a poet’s eye, 

Nursing those lofty thoughts that in the mind 
Spontaneous rise, blending their sacred powers 
With images from fountain and from flood : 

From chesnut groves, amid the broken rocks, 
Where the blue Lina pours to meet the wave 

Of foaming Serchio, or midst the odorous heath 
And cistus flowers, that clothe the stream-worn sides 
Of the green hills, whence in their purity 

The virgin streams arise of Mountain Tiber, 

Not yet polluted by the lowland rills, 

Or turbid with the ruins of the plains, 

As when in sullen majesty he murmurs 

By the imperial city’s fallen walls, 

Laying bare the bones of heroes, and the monuments 
Of generations of the ages past. 

Or rest might find on that cloud-cover’d hill, 
Whose noble rocks are cloth’d with brightest green, 
Where thousand flowers of unknown hues and names 
Scent the cool air, rarely by man inhal’d, 

But which the wild bee knows, and ever haunts, 
And whence descends the balmy influence 

Of those high waters, tepid from the air 

Of ancient Apennines, whose sacred source 

Hygeia loves ; there my weary limbs 

I might repose beneath the grateful shade 

Of chesnuts, whose worn trunks proclaim the birth 
Of other centuries. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. VI. p. 578.) 


1811.—Dec. 9. Looked over a splendid folio, including two volumes of 
Vandyck's Portraits. The lives are very fairly written. Of Snyders it is 
happily, and I think justly remarked, that—“ tout ce que pouvoit Reubens 
pour exprimer les figures, les desirs, et les passions des creatures raison- 
nables, Snyders le pouvoit pour les fruits et les animaux irraisonnables.” 
—There is a stupendous blunder in the Life of Inigo Jones. He is made 
sole architect of St. Paul's Cathedral as it now appears, and the volume is 
dated 1759! 

Dec. 13. Began the second volume of Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies. 
The dramatic anecdotes they contain are infinitely amusing, and the par- 
ticular strictures and critiques appear in general just and happy. We see 
nothing here of the Tom Davies whom Boswell has commemorated ; but 
instead of it, an acute and elegant judge of dramatic talent, both in the 

Gent, Mace. Vot. VII. 2Z 
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writer and the actor. Of Shakspeare he most justly and happily remarks 
— That his conceptions were so quick that he very often did not allow 
himself time to give them proper clothing.” Nothing can be more true, 
or more properly put. 

Dee. 19. Went to the coffee house after tea. Bolton affirmed that 
Nelson said, ‘‘ There cannot be a gallanter nation than the French ata 
due distance ; but when they come to close fighting, the English are irre- 
sistible.” 

Dec. 21. Agreed with Ladbrook at Frost's, for a study of Wilson*® in 
Italy, in exchange for my ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catharine.” 

Dec. 22. Squire said, at the coffee-house, that he once met Foote 
in town, with a young man who was flashing away very brilliantly, 
while Foote seemed grave :—“ Why, Foote, you are flat to-day, you don’t 

‘seem to relish wit !"—‘ D—n it,” said Foote, “ you have not tried me 

el, Sir.” 

¥ Dec. 26. Looked over “ The Spirit of the Book,” in which, as I ap- 
prehend, the Princess of Wales's narrative of her conduct before and 
after marriage, is exhibited in a fancy dress. This dress, though a little 
gaudy and affected in parts, is, on the whole, not ill managed, and if the 
Princess's character at all resembles the portrait here exhibited, her situa- 
tion is truly to be pitied. 

Finished Chalmers’s Caledonia. How the Teutonic institutes were first 
introduced into Scotland, and gradually supplanted those of his darling 
Celts, it is difficult from his narrative to collect. His style and manner 
is every thing but communicative, and is applied to a subject where no- 
thing but simple communication is required,—‘‘ Lapideous and ligneous 
substances” — nonsense and folly! When we want plain facts plainly 
told, and prominent ones prominently put. But if his genius is small, 
his labours are absolutely stupendous. I am quite confounded at the in- 
defatigable diligence which could amass and arrange such an enormous 
collection of recondite materials.t Windmills, he says, were universally 
introduced into Scotland in 1249, a.p. Their beer was chiefly brewed 
from oats; in 1300 it sold for 18s. to 8s. per butt. Wine from three 
guineas and a half to one and a half, per hogshead. An ox from 5s. to 
5s. 8d. Wheat from 7s. to 8s. per quarter. The Stewarts succeeded to 
the crown of Scotland in 1318. Chalmers peremptorily acquits Mary of 
any participation in Darnley’s murder. In this work are good materials 
for history, but such a collection of facts as are here brought together, and 
in their present form, only distract the mind. 

Dec. 28. Of Schiavonetti the engraver it is prettily observed, ‘ that 
his urbanity was not the varnish of a coarse material, but the polish of a 
fine one.” (v. Rees’s Cyclop.) 

Dec. 29. Read Headley’s Introduction to his Beauties of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry. 1 have no great opinion of his taste, and still less of his cri- 
tical powers ; but he employs a most beavtiful metaphor. The frequent 
lifelessness of modern poetry he compares to an artificial nosegay, ‘‘ the 
colours of which are heightened beyond the modesty of nature, but which 





* This little picture is still in the Green Collection. It is a slight sketchy view 
on the Thames, painted with Wilson’s simplicity of manner and breadth and truth of 
style.—Eb. 

+ Mr. G. Chalmers was a very laborious and indefatigable writer ; but to assist him 
in getting through works of such extent and research, he had,. we believe, assistants 
or amanuenses in the house.—Ep, 
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breathes no fragrance ; while the poetry of a century and half back, ap- 
pears like a garland fresh from the garden of nature, and still moist, glis- 
tening with the morning dew.” 

1312.—Jan. 4. Looked into D. Stewart’s Philosophy. The language 
of philosophy, he thinks, cannot be too free from the expressions which 
suggest particular images ; nor of poetry, too full of them. A cultivated 
taste, he remarks, combined with a creative imagination, constitutes ge- 
nius in the fine arts. He considers the culture of the imagination, as 
only attaching other objects of sensibility to those which immediately 
meet the senses, and influencing the sensibility itself by its own creations, 
it affects our real life and happiness. A subject which he treats 
with an enlargement of view and beneficence of spirit, almost more than 
mortal, and truly delightful. That most vivid expression and exhi- 
bition of his ideas which is all we require from Stewart, it seems a part 
of his philosophy to reject. He is a most captivating writer, and wants 
nothing to be transcendent, but a little more brevity. 

Jan. 6. Looked over a collection of Lord Clarendon’s Characters. 
These portraits suffer, no donbt, something from being taken down from 
those places for which they were painted, but they still form a gallery of 
Vandycks, ‘There is a little quaintness about them, which it is difficult 
to know whether to ascribe to affectation in the author, or the peculiar 
manner of the times. 

Jan. 7. Began Miss Seward’s Letters: defiled with loathsome affec- 
tation of style and sentiment, and exhibiting perpetual evidences of femi- 
nine weakness, conceit, and jealousy. There is certainly something in the 
minds of women which disqualifies them for masculine pursuits. Her 
having transcribed these letters at the time they were written, as compo- 
sitions deserving public attention, and her dying solicitude for their pub- 
lication, afford a most unfavourable prestige. Her anecdotes of John- 
son are highly interesting from the theme; but she evidently wants 
force of mind duly to appreciate his powers, and indulges something like 
a brutal ferocity against him. Her letter to George Hardinge, Dec. 20, 
1786, pretty clearly shows her temper. Though I acknowledge that that 
gentleman appears to be one of those fastidious, petit-maitre, high-life cri- 
tics, of all vermin of this species the most disgusting and provoking. 
Her praises of her friends are to the full as exorbitant as her censures of 
those she dislikes. ‘They are all wonderful creatures as long as they have 
been liberal in praise to her. ‘To have the feeble Hayley extolled, as 
possessing the fine invention of Dryden without his absurdity ; the wit 
and ease of Prior, and a versification as polished but more various than 
Pope's, is quite nauseating !* Everything with this lady is hyperbolical. 





* Prof. Porson’s lines on this subject will not be forgotten. They begin in a dia- 
logue between the pair. 


Miss S.—Pride of Sussex, England’s glory, 
Mister Hayley, that is you. 

Hayley.—Ma’am, you carry all before you ; 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan! you do. 

Miss S.—Ode, Dramatic, Epic, Sonnet : 
Mister Hayley, you ’re divine! 


Hayley.—Ma’am, | give my faith upon it, 
You yourself are—all the Nine, &c. 
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It is curious to find that Madame Mara, in her day, was as much con- 
demned for embroidering Handel, as any of our modern singers by the 
present critics. Bates, in 1786, would not allow her ornaments to be 
gold, but despicable tinsel. Thus I suppose it has ever been while 
music was advancing in refinement. Miss Seward’s notice of expression 
as the supreme charm of vocal music, seems just ; but Giovanni Saville, 
I suspect, the favourite of the Lichfield coterie, is far over-praised. Her 
correspondence with George Hardinge evokes her true spirit most conspi- 
cuously,— 


For all that wealth and power and fame bestow, 
I would not be that thing, an envious woman ; 


_ yet for these, or other considerations, she can express herself, of her 
sister poetess, Charlotte Smith, in a spirit which looks extremely like it. 
She has a confused idea that Darwin's poetry is objectionable, as having 
too much imagery and too little pathos; but she does not conceive, or 
express it clearly. It was a false maxim of his, “'That every thing in 
poetry should be picture.”” The young, lovely and rich widow whom 
Darwin married in 1751, must have been much altered when I saw her 
in 1800. Her intimation to her dear friend, Hayley, about getting some 
chere amie from France to accompany him (having left his wife behind 
him) on his continental excursion, is surely most extraordinary. Her 
abuse of Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Taylor is quite scurrilous. We know the 
defects of this great man,—but whoever has vigour of mind enough justly 
to appreciate his powers, forgets them all in the blaze of his excellences. 
She is right, I think, in requiring unity of thought, and a floating pause, 
in a sonnet.* She observes, Jan. 27, 1790, that men usually give their 
friendship to their male acquaintance, and their tenderness to their off- 
spring ; while only a fading and weak (————— this word is indeci- 
pherable,) is left to their wives. The succession of her feelings on Burke's 
Reflections, is curious. She is averse to reading the pamphlet—she reads 
and is converted. Replies, and subsequent events, restore her first 
feelings on the Revolution; and its full development brings on again 
the second: but without any acknowledgment at present of Burke's su- 
perior foresight. It appears, Nov. 13, 1792, that Darwin not only main- 
tained that poetry should be picture and nothing but picture, but that 
sentiment and passion were best expressed in prose ! 

Jan.11. Finished the third volume of Miss Seward's Letters. In her 
letter to Dr. Parr, 27th July, 1793, she tries to transcend herself, 
walks on higher stilts than usual, and is eminently ridiculous. About 

r Boswell she is absolutely scurrilous. Mar. 20,1794, I agree in her 
politics. She abominates the Jacobins in France and their partisans here, 
but deprecates the war as hopeless in its real object, and increasing our 
danger by weakening our resources. 

Jan. 12. When she is in earnest, she can dismiss her affectation, and 
write well, as where she dissuades Mr. O. from abandoning the Church 
for the Army. Of Burke she observes finely, Nov. 9, 1796, “ that the 
West is on fire with his descending glories.” She agrees in his views of 
French affairs, yet complains of his tergiversation. 





* As regards unity of thought, it is indispensible in a good sonnet, which, like 
every other poem, should have a beginning, middle, and end; as regards the pause, 
sonnets may be formed on different principles, as, ex. gr. Shakspere’s, Spenser’s, 
Constable’s ;—and Milton’s, Warton’s, Bowles’s, Wordsworth’s, &c.—Eb. 
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Jan. 13. Received from Mr. Mitford, and read in a letter to Mr. He- 
ber, his strictures on Weber’s edition of Ford’s Works. Severe but ap- 
parently just,—he seems disposed to give a sample of Porson’s style of con- 
jectural emendation of corrupt passages, applied to English writers ; but, 
however they may display the ingenuity of the critic, the reader can 
rarely be satisfied that the correction restores the original ; it often, I sus- 
pect, improves it. Finished the fourth volume of Miss S.’s Letters. She 
justly observes, what I have often expressed, that madness, as well as 
guilt, may be awed by the fear of punishment, and that it is a dangerous 
plea to admit in justification. 

Jan. 15. Pursued Miss Seward’s Letters,—as they synchronise with 
my Diary they become more interesting, the same subject being frequently 
discussed. The enthusiasm with which she hails Mr. Scott’s Glenfinlas 
in MS., his first poem, is a most favourable trait. Unpublished and 
unheard of compositions, she justly observes, are the tests of the 
taste and judgment of a critic. The Methodists, she happily remarks in 
a letter to Mr. Fellows, July 20, 1799, transfer the hair-mantle, the 
scourge, the pilgrimage, and the monkish self-inflictions from the body, 
to the mind. Her prophecies respecting Buonaparte’s destinies, Aug. 23, 
1799, have proved most fallacious. She estimates Bloomfield’s “ Farmer's 
Boy,” upon the whole, very justly, adopting my expression of their cha- 
racter, at first rather coldly, but the simplicity and truth of description 
gain on her esteem. 

Jan. 16. Looked into Buchanan's “ Christian Researches.” Though, 
in a Syrian copy of the New Testament supposed to be a thousand years 
old, he does not find the disputed passage in John, he is satisfied it is 
genuine, because he thinks it more likely that the Arians of the fourth 
century should have omitted it, than that the orthodox should have forged 
and interpolated it. What acritic!! In 1868 a millennium, he says, is 
to commence, in which knowledge and holiness will be general, but not 
universal ; this life still continuing in a state of probation and discipline 
for another. How unlucky that J was born a century too soon! He is 
of opinion that our army in India is disaffected for want of chaplains, and 
as an argument for the East India Company giving an easy passage to 
missionaries, he seriously quotes the Reverend Mr. Kolhoff of Tanjore, as 
remarking that among the many ships that have been lost, there never 
perished one vessel that had a missionary aboard! The insurers at Lloyd's 
will surely bite at this ! 

Jan. 17. Began the sixth and last volume of Miss Seward’s Letters. 
As she advances in life and infirmity, they acquire a melancholy expres- 
sion which is very touching, and the agonies of mind which she evidentl 
suffers at poor Saville’s death,—her last comfort below being extinguished, 
and the deep gloom in which she observes the solemn anniversary, are 
quite heart-rending. I am delighted with the cordial enthusiasm with 
which she hails Mr. Scott’s poems, and equally offended with her evident 
aversion to Cowper, and her tasteless condemnation of his letters as in- 
sipid conversation pieces full of vanity and egotism. Of the Cadzow 
Castle of the former she observes, ‘‘ It is all over excellence, nothing but 
excellence and every species of excellence, harmonious, picturesque, cha- 
racteristic. It satisfies to luxury the whole soul of my imagination.” Of 
the latter, she thinks that ‘* any well-educated person of ordinary talents: 
every day produces letters as well worthy attention.”’ * 





* Miss Seward was a very clever person, and occasionally wrote with force and 
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Walter Scott states (Letter 37) that Lady Dalkeith compelled him to 
introduce the Demon dwarf into the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Hay- 
ley’s “ Triumph of Music” seems to have sunk him finally in Miss Seward’s 
esteem. It was the coup de grace. 

Jan. 18. Finished Miss Seward’s Letters. Either my taste becomes 
accommodated to her style, or the latter letters are more naturally written 
than the former. Her extracts from Bishop Horne’s Life (Letter 47), 
show him to have been a more besotted bigot than one would suppose 
could have attained a British mitre in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Her account of Chaucer, in the same Letter, popping up his nose 
at intervals in Godwin’s Life of him, is very happy. The anguish she ex- 
presses at Saville’s death, years after it occurred, is very striking: her 
horror at the event is still fresh. Walter Scott (Letter 56) it appears 
discards the originality of Ossian. Her distinction of those who talk 
from a spring, or a reservoir of ideas, is very happy, and she expresses the 
labour of pumping up ideas from an exhausted receiver. 

Jan. 20. Read the History of the Caliph Vathek — written, or trans- 
lated (not certainly from an Eastern Tongue) by Dr. Henley ;* a strange 
mixture of wit, voluptuousness, and horror; of which the moral is not very 
clear. 

Jan. 24. Read Aikin’s “ Letters on English Poetry.’ He is a most 
insipid cicerone to our Parnassus, nor do | know anything more tiresome 
to my feelings than the dead level of his equable and unquestionable me- 
diocrity of style and sentiment, neither excellence to admire nor fault to 
blame. 

Jan 25. Looked over Lloyd’s Chronicle, 1762. What evidence should 
we require to attest a real miracle? when (Feb. 1762,) on a trial at Here- 
ford Assizes before Lord Chief Justice Hyde, the venerable minister of 
the parish, backed by his brother the minister of the next, swore that a 
corpse which had been dead and buried thirty days, turned red, sweated, 
and bled and moved at the presence and touch of the supposed mur- 
derers !! t 





elegance, but her taste was spoiled by her excessive love of ornament. The style of 
her own letters too plainly shows why she did not relish that of Cowper.—Ep. 

* Mr. Green probably received the book from Dr. Henley, his neighbour, who 
was then living at Rendlesham, near Woodbridge: and who does not appear to have 
informed him, that Mr. Beckford was the author of this singular work of genius, and 
that he was only the commentator. Mr. Green certainly does not appear to have 
felt its merit. We confess that we have always thought Dr. Henley’s notes to be 
like so much heavy luggage on the roof of this graceful and enchanting work. By 
some subsequent and late publications, Mr. Beckford has established his fame, as one 
of the writers of the finest taste and genius of the age,—‘‘ The classic of an age 
that boasts but few.’’—Ebir. 

+ This trial took place, we believe, in the time of Charles the First. It is difficult 
to set limits to the credulity of superstition, or to say to what lengths a heated ima- 
gination will not go, when accompanied by the force of long cherished errors. We 
must recollect the illustrious names of Sir Thomas Browne and Sir Matthew Hale. 
Yet one gave his credence in favour of the supernatural power of witches, and the 
other condemned them. What Mr. Green means by real miracles, would be un- 
touched by any such delusive representations of weakness or credulity as are found 
in the above statement. That bodies of persons when life has lately departed, have 
retained their heat for so long a time as to revive the hopes of the friends of the de- 
ceased, has been shown in some remarkable cases in various medical books of the 
highest authority. —Ebpir. 
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Prior’s Lire or GoLpsMITH, 


Mr. Urban, Cork, Jan. 16. 

A CURSORY view of Mr. Prior’s 
Life of Goldsmith has suggested the 
following observations:—The indus- 
try of research and accuracy of facts, 
which distinguish that work, induce 
me to submit them to the author as 
matters of correction (should I be not 
mistaken), for a future edition, par- 
ticularly as I have not seen what 
struck me as erroneous, noticed as 
such in the ample review of this inte- 
resting biography, which appears in 
the last Quarterly, although the pas- 
sages are extracted. 

In volume I. p. 181, it is said, “ It 
would appear he (Goldsmith) had the 
honour of an introduction to Voltaire 
at Paris. Two allusions are made to 
this honour ; one in the Public Ledger ; 
another, in an account of his (Vol- 
taire’s) life.”” In the latter, Goldsmith 
says, (as quoted page 182,) ‘The 
person who writes this memoir (of 
Voltaire), who had the honour and 
pleasure of being his acquaintance, 
remembers to have seen him in a se- 
lect company of wits, of both sexes, in 
Paris, when the subject happened to 
turn on English taste and learning. 
Fontenelle, who was of the party, be- 
gantorevile both. Diderot attempted 
to vindicate their poetry and learning, 
but with unequal abilities. Fonte- 
nelle continued his triumph, till about 
12 o'clock, when Voltaire appeared at 
last roused from his reverie; his ha- 
rangue lasted three hours. I never 
was so much charmed, nor did I ever 
remember so absolute a victory as he 
gained in the dispute.” 

Now, Goldsmith, according to Mr. 
Prior, and the fact is incontestible, 
never was in Paris until 1754 or 1755; 
and it is equally certain that Voltaire 
left that capital for Berlin in 1750, 
and never returned to it until 1778 
(February), in the month of May of 
which year he died there; so that it 
was impossible he could have been 
seen there by Goldsmith in 1754 or 
1755. In Condorcet’s life of Voltaire, 
there are no dates to determine the 
fact ; but it is clear from the narrative 
that his absence continued uninter- 
rupted from his departure from Berlin, 
where he arrived in 1750, until his 
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final and fatal return in 1778. Con- 
dorcet (page 62, édition de 1817), 
says, “‘ Voltaire alla donc a Berlin. 
On ne vit plus que la perte d’un homme 
qui honorait la France, et la honte 
de l’avoir forcé a chercher ailleurs un 
asile.”” His presence in Paris is never 
subsequently alluded to until 1778, 
when (page 139) it is observed, ‘* De- 
puis long-temps Voltaire désirait re- 
voir sa patrie,” &c. 

But Duvernet’s Life of Voltaire 
(La Vie de Voltaire, Genéve 1786, in 
8vo,) is more distinct. In chapter 
xiv, the poet’s departure for Berlin, at 
the invitation of the great Frederick, 
is explicitly assigned to the year 1750; 
and in chapter xxv, under the dates of 
1777 a 1778, it is said, ‘ Voltaire 
absent de Paris depuis prés de trente 
ans ...... cédant aux différentes voix 
qui l’appellaient a Paris, part au milieu 
de V’hiver (February 1778),” &c. 

Another biographer of Voltaire, M. 
Lepan, (Paris 1824, 4th edition, in 8vo.) 
page 171, states the arrival of the 
Poet at Berlin in 1750; and page 347, 
the author adds, ‘‘ Depuis plusieurs 
années, Voltaire sollicitoit vivement la 
permission de venir a Paris. Louis XVI. 
enfin l’accorda, et Voltaire quitta Fer- 
ney pour n’y plus revenir le 3 Février 
1778, et arriva & Paris le 10.”" Inthe 
same page it is stated that Voltaire 
never saw the celebrated actor Lekain 
on the stage of Paris (though he did at 
Ferney), the great tragedian having 
first appeared there the 14th September 
1750, and died the 8th February 1778, 
during which interval Voltaire was 
absent. The latter’s correspondence 
fully confirms, likewise, the fact of this 
long absence; so that Goldsmith’s 
statement is difficult of explanation. 
Nor is it less so in regard to Fonte- 
nelle, who, in 1754 or 1755, when 
Goldsmith was in Paris, was in the 
ninety-eighth or ninety-ninth year of his 
age—a period of life wholly incom- 
patible with the story. Fontenelle 
was born in February 1657, and, in- 
dependently of his great age, had long 
been obliged to relinquish society from 
utter deafness. How Mr. Prior will 
reconcile these obvious discrepancies 
I am ata loss to conjecture. I should 


add, that Goldsmith, in his Memoir of 
Voltaire, attributes the latter’s arrival 
in England to the year 1720, in place 
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of 1725; but it appears that it was a 
very hasty composition (page 304), 
which would account for this erroneous 
date, though assuredly not for the as- 
sertion of his own acquaintance in 
Paris with Voltaire, and the victory 
over Fontenelle, who, I may add, was 
by no means so eloquent a speaker, or 
so able a disputant as Diderot—the 
only man in Paris who, in powers of 
language, could be compared to Dr. 
Johnson. 

In Voltaire’s tale of Zadig, the 
chapter xx, L’Ermite is an obvious 
plagiarism of Parnell’s Hermit, to 
which no reference is made; but it is 
adverted to in a note by Condorcet, 
who says that the original story is to 
be found in the Thalmud, whence it 
was transferred into the collection of 
Fabliaux (De l’Ermite qu’un ange con- 
duisit dans le siécle), and into the 
Gesta Romanorum, as well as the 
Doctrinal de Sapience (1482 and 1485, 
in folio). Fréren, the critic and journal- 
ist (ob. 1776), first indicated the Eng- 
lish source whence Voltaire borrowed 
the idea without acknowledgment ; 
for which he never was forgiven by 
the patriarch of Ferney. Goldsmith, 
too, is accused in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of this month (Vol. VII. 
No. 1. N. S.) page 16, of having 
“ translated, without acknowledg- 
ment, some of Sir William Temple’s 
poetry.” 

The Chevalier Rutledge, mentioned 
in volume 11, page 769, where the 
name is erroneously called Rudlidge, 
was the son of an Irish officer in the 
French service, and author of La 
Quinzaine Anglaise, (1776, in 12mo.) 
a satirical production, as well as of 
several dramatic compositions of tem- 
porary vogue. He served in the Irish 
brigade, but was expelled for miscon- 
duct. Hischristian name was James. 

Thomas Fitzmaurice, whose letter 
is given, vol. 11. page 440, was, pro- 
bably, brother of the first, and uncle 
of the present Marquis of Lansdown. 
He married Mary O’Bryen, Countess 
of Orkney, in 1771, and was grand- 
father of the present Earl of Orkney. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J.R. 


[April, 


Mr. Ursan, 


VARIOUS allusions having recently 
been made in your Magazine to the 
history of Mezzotinto Engraving, I 
send you a transcript of some evidence 
on that subject by the celebrated Ma- 
riette. The testimonies of Sandrart, 
Heineken, Vertue, and Granger, to the 
claims of De Siegen are generally 
known; but I do not remember to 
have seen that of Mariette introduced 
in any of the numerous works on the 
Fine Arts. 

Yours, &c. Botton Corney. 


Evelyn Jean, Sculptura, or the history 
and art of Chalcography and Engraving 
in Copper, &c. London, 1662. 8vo. 

‘* Nel nostro esemplare legato in mar- 
rachino dorato, trovari scritto di mano di 
Mariette, come segue. [L. Cicognara.] 

‘* Cette histoire de la gravure par Jean 
Evelyn est introuvable méme en Angle- 
terre, ou le livre a été imprimé: mais il 
faut l’avoir complette, et c’est encore une 
difficulté ; car la planche gravée par le 
Prince Robert [sic] y manque presque 
toujours. Il est arrivé souvent que les 
curieux l’en ont dtée pour en enrichir 
leurs recueils d’estampes ; c’est cepend- 
ant la principale singularité du livre, dans 
lequel il est parlé pour la premiére fois et 
avec mystére de la gravure en maniére 
noire ou mezzotinto, et comme d’un secret 
qui n’étoit pas encore publié. On en fait 
honneur au Prince Robert, comte Palatin 
du Rhin, et l’on en étoit d’autant plus 
persuadé qu’il venoit d’apporter en Angle- 
terre cette nouvelle maniére de graver: 
cependant dans l’exacte vérité l’invention 
étoit d’un officier Allemand, nommé L. de 
Siegen, qui servoit dans ’armée du Land- 
grave de Hesse, et qui fit présent de son 
secret au Prince Robert. Celui-ci aidé 
par Waillant ne fit que le perfectionner, 
et sous ses auspices cette gravure se fixa 
en Angleterre, et y fit de tels progrés que 
c’est de tous les pays celui ot elle a été le 
plus goutée, et le plus cultivée. On 
trouve 4 la page 131 de cet ouvrage, une 
enumeration des pieces gravées en ma- 
nicre noire par le Prince Robert. Ce sont 
autant de chefs-d’ceuvre, et qui sont en 
méme tems de la plus grande rareté. Je 
les ai presque toutes. La plus considér- 
able a été gravée & Francfort en 1658. 
C’est une décollation de S. Jean Baptiste 
d’aprés M. Ange de Caravagio.”’ 

Catalogo Ragionato dei libri d’arte e 
d’antichita posseduti dal Conte Cicognara. 
Pisa, 1821. 8vo. I. 43. 
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JOURNAL OF ROBERT BARGRAVE, IN TURKEY. 
(Continued * from December, p. 608.) 


* WHEREUPON the merchants ac- 
quainting the Vezir hereof, y® Vezir sent 
« chaous, or sergeant, to him to leye on 
him and to convey him thence, and this 
he did indeed in so rude and savage a 
manner, pulling and thrusting him, till he 
came from his own house to the sea side, 
where he turned him into a small barke, 
in which he crost the Helespont in his 
way toward Smirna. Being arriv’d at 
Smirna, he was put aboard the ship Mar- 
gett (together with his lady and some of 
his children sent from Constantinople 
after him),and brought for England. 

With him was sent likewise Consull 
Hide (since S' Henry Hide), as a prisoner, 
to answer sundry misdemea™, hee was 
accused and convinced of before his Id? 
and divers ofthe nation. And now having 
purg’d out our inconveniences, after the 
flux of about P.400,000, to the value of 
100,000/. steré, we enjoy’d a respite 
of quietude, affording o* sorrows y® com- 
fort of great jollities and hospitable re- 
freshm‘s. In which short breathing time 
wee of the younger form, und" y* pupilage 
of M'. Sam. Rogers, represented two or 
three comedies, with the reward of great 
applause ; nor was o* whole conversation 
other than a various scene of mirth. But 
too soon after y* tide of o* joy turn’d into 
a stream of grief; first, by the deplorable 
tragedy of oT King of England; 2“, by 
loosing y* vitalls of our society, Mr. Tho. 
Bendish and Dr. Reyner for ever; being 
drown’d with y® ship Talent, in anno 
1649, in a fight w™ a French ship, as he 
was taking his voyage for Hierusalem: on 
which my abrupt passion wept out this 
unworthie elegie. [The omission of the 
elegy will be excused by the reader, but the 
following lines may be introduced for the 
sake of the marginal note :] 

‘** God it seems too good for this, 

Has rais’d him to a world of bliss, 
And tho’ the cursed hand of one,t 
Who was the Devil or his son, 
Dismist his body to the deep, 
There to take its early sleep.” 


Having enjoy’d some short space of 
respite from these greifes, we began once 





* After the word ‘ desire,’’ add “‘ and 
rejecting his own conveniency. Where- 
upon,’? &c. The person in question is 
Sir Sackville Crow, the English Ambas- 
sador with the Sultan, whom Sir Thomas 
Bendish is sent to supersede. 

+ Who cut a rope on w*" my dear 
friend hung, begging to buy his life wt® 
a great ransome. 


Gent. Mage. Vou. VIL. 


more to dispose o'selves to be something 
cheerfull. But scarce was o* cheerfull 
prelude ended, but a pavan of fresh sor- 
rows overtook o* intended joys; first, by 
the death of my Lady Bendish, and then 
by a violent and general pestilence, not 
much short of that in Sultan Morat’s 
reign; when the death of 10,000 in a day 
mov’d him to pray for y® preservation of 
his people, building for this purpose a 
pulpit in an open campania, which is yet 
to be seen. Nor was it long before y* 
whole empire was embroil’d in civil warrs; 
15. Between Sphahees and Janizaries, who 
fought a set battle on y* plains of Scutara, 
while wee at a fair distance, in o° boats, 
were pleas’d spectators. Nay, in y°® very 
streets and spacious places of Constanti- 
nople had they notable skirmishes, y* city 
gates being shut, and the walls scal’d on 
every side, so y‘ all was in as great confu- 
sion as cou’d be wisht ; yet in y* heat of 
all such was their dexterous policy, y* a 
few hours composed matters so, as if there 
had been nothing done, curing the publick 
wounds with the loss of five or six private 
heads. 24. But in anno 1648 hapned a 
disturbance of greater consequence and 
longer durance (a very near parallel w** 
the rebellion in England), when some 
ambitious spirits, pretending many exor- 
bitances in the Gr‘ Seign™, w°h exposed y* 
empire to many desperate mischiefs, con- 
triv’d his death; but their after actions 
demonstrated their intentions to have been 
for their personal advancemt and not the 
publick advantage. Yet in this they came 
short of o* English regicides; they mur- 
der’d their king privately in his Seraglio, 
not before his palace gates; nor to this 
day dares any own the fact, or say, ‘‘ I 


.was a contriver, or I an actor in it.” 


2ly, They put to death his chief vizer, 
cut off and sequestered many others which 
had been nearest and most faithfull to 
him, gathering their estates for the com- 
mon good into their private purses. 3, 
They displac’d and plac’d such in their 
Divan (or parliament) as were fitting paste 
for their mold, who had y* empty titles of 
power and hon", while these graspt y° real ° 
managem of the empire to themselves, 
and thus subverted the very order of their 
iong continued government. 4/7. They 
took off some petty impositions (or mono- 
polies) to the value of 4d. in the pound, 
but laid taxes and loaded exactions upon 
them of ten times greater value, nay 
wholly devoured the estates and lives of 
many particular loyal subjects, who had 
no faults but faithfulness to their king and 
country; and, 5!’, The plotters and 
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actors of all this were three grand com- 
manders of the army, Janizary Aga (a 
chief general) and two Ogiah Aga’s (sub- 
generals). Thus does the parallel hold in 
y° act, and it may do so in the conclusion, 
which in brief was thus :—Sultan Ibra- 
him, now some time murdered, and these 
tyrannous rebels, grown ripe in their op- 
pression, and so fixed in their power, as if 
heaven itself could scarce subdue them, 
some honest-hearted subjects, at a private 
giunto, made this resolution, and the 
execution of it was bravely and boldly 
perform’d by one Shacus Aga, a young 
but a highly gallant person, who had but 
lately before been vizier himself. The 
standard was set up at the Seraglio gate, 
Mahmet being Grand Sent in his father’s 
stead, and a proclamation thundered thro’ 
streets and country, y‘ all who own re- 
verence to their faith and obedience to 
their king, should repair to the standard, 
on the penalty of the curse in their law 
against traytors and rebells, and that the 
wives of such should be at their own ly- 
bertys. Hereupon, in an hour’s time, an 
innumerable people repaired to the stand- 
ards, to whom speeches were made, shew- 
ing the sad oppressions they were under, 
who were the authors of them, and what 
the remedies ; w" presently the head coun- 
sells went into the Divan (or parliament 
house) and the people in fury ran to find 
out the rebells and bring them to judg- 
ment ; nay their own guards of soldiers 
and their very attendants were then most 
ready to surprize them. Yet two of them 
fled, and the third only was now taken ; 
who being brought to the Divan, was 
immediately condemned, hurried forth 
into the open court, there strangled, and 
mine’d into mammock pieces, one pulling 
out an eye, another cutting off an ear, a 
third a finger, till he was cut out by retail, 
in satisfaction for personal injuries, whiles 
the loss of his life and the ruins of his 
family hon" and estate were y® rewards 
of his publick crimes. The other two being 
afterwards taken, redeem’d their lives by 
the discovery of their immense wealth, 
but were ousted all offfces, banish’d the 
city, and privileg’d only that their places, 
estates, and hon" might dy before y* 
persons. 

These undertakings having such suc- 
cess, Shacus Aga was justly rewarded with 
the vizier’s place, yet did he enjoy it only 
half a year, behaving himself throughout 
his short durance as he had done at his 
entrance, with great courage and honour ; 
but y® minority of the king gave occasion 
to the treachery of his rebellious subjects, 
y* they might pursue their private ends 
thro’ all hazards of y* publick interests ; 
and thus did the Kisler Aga use his ad- 
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vantage, who being chief 1 over all the 
eunuchs, and having, besides all y® concu- 
bines, y° young king under his tuition, 
perswaded the king to give him a haat- 
sherif (an imperial command) for y® dis- 
placing of Shacus Aga, and settling ano- 
ther in his stead, as also to gemove all the 
officers through the empire as he thought 
fit, and such is y* implicit obedience of 
Turkish subjects, as y' they readily sub- 
mit to their king’s commands, without 
pleading hee is simple (as was Sultan 
Ibrahim), nor that he is a child (as is his 
son Mahmet), and this to the shame of 
those who have murdered not a foolish or 
a childish, but a most just and wise king. 

In sum, y® Kisler Aga thus govern’d all, 
being director of the emper* and command" 
of the empire ; yet was it not long till his 
subtilty was discovered, nor long after till 
himself was banished, and y* governm' 
returned into its wonted channel. About 
this time'was the chief concubine of the 
deceased king put to death, and said to 
bee put into a sack and thrown into the 
sea, having been first made to discover the 
vast treasure she had gain’d thro’ y* ex- 
travagant prodigality of the Sultan Ibra- 
him, whose effeminacy was such, as the 
wealth of his whole empire could rather 
only feed than satisfy, all costs and all 
curiositys being too little to reward his 
pleasing bedfellows; among which this 
was his chiefest favourite, guining hence 
the name of Sheker-para, or Sugar Bill. 
And as his tyranny occasioned his death, 
so his concubines moved him to tyranny, 
who finding their coffers fill’d on so easy 
terms, did not spare to ask whatsoever 
they desired when y‘ they might be fur- 
nish’d; he sends his commands to y* 
grand vizier, the vizier to y® bassus, 
beighs, customers, and other grandees, 
and those again to the inferior officers, so 
y' from y* top to the bottom of the hill y¢ 
ball of oppression roll’d till it became in- 
tolerably great. 

About this time also was y® great Mofti 
put to death by authority, contrary to y° 
original priviledge of y® office to injoy it 
till their natural deaths; likewise was the 
Greek Patriarch murdred in the street by 
the connivance of y® great ones, who are 
now grown so vicious in their government, 
y' they drown all regards to hon™ and the 
common wealth, in the streams that run 
to their own private gain, disposing y* 
helm of the empire into the hands of those, 
not that had most skill to govern it, but 
most money to buy it ; nay, making such 
places vendible, which by their canons 
and ancient constitutions had always been 
conferr’d for term of life. Some other 
accidents and observations I must interadd 
disorderly in yt I remember not y* time 
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wherein they happned, nor how to place 
them. As, first, his lord?* noble attempt 
on occasions of divers oppressions and 
abuses to the English nation, while y* 
vizier deny’d him remedy and forbid him 
all addresses to the Grand Seign', which 
in brief was thus :—Calling a councill 
with his merchants they thus resolved and 
effected,—eight good ships being then in 
port, they all in the night repaired aboard 
them, disposing themselves into their se- 
veral quarters; then clearing the ships, 
charging the canons, &c. they put all in 
order for fight if occasion urg’d, yet they 
wisely shut all their ports, and hung out 
white flaggs to shew their intentions of 
peace. At break of day they set sail, in 
a fighting posture, and thus all of them 
fell fairly down before the seraglio walls, 
setting on fire pots of pitch at their main 
yard arms, which token, qualified with the 
white flags and close ports, signified that 
they sought redress of some great injuries, 
which if they could not obtain peaceably 
they would revenge stoutly. Scarce had 
they reacht their designed station and set 
themselves in posture, but y* people in 
tumults covered all the shore, fill’d the 
city walls, and climb’d upon y* tops of 
their houses to see this strange portent, 
and straight fearing some desperate action, 
they fled in multitudes over the Bosphorus 
to y® Asian shore. The unimagined 
alarm made the vizier, captain bassa, and 
many other great ones, doubt their own 
safetys, while, being conscious what their 
oppressions might justly bring upon them, 
they hasted thro’ y° crowd and rowed to 
the ships, in hopes to quiet all before the 
Grand Seig™ should hear y* news ; where, 
calling earnestly on y® ambassad", they 
supplicated him to take down the fires, 
with strong assurances y‘ they should not 
ask anything within their powers which 
forthwith should not be granted; here- 
upon his lord? demanded the return of a 
sum of money, which y® grand customer 
had lately extorted, as also the liberty of 
all the English slaves at Constantinople ; 
all which, in a few minutes, was perform’d, 
and mountains of promises made of all 
other his reasonable demands should have 
redress. 

gudly, T must note his lord?* handsome 
behaviour at a general audience of y° 
English, French, and Dutch ambassad*s 
with y® grand vizier and capitan bassa, 
for a supply of shipping on the Grand 
Seig"® behalf ag*t the Venetians, arguing 
y‘ having a truce as well with them as the 
Venetians, they ought to afford assistance 
as well to y® one as to the other, or at 
least to the Turks once in their necessity, 
as well as always to the Venetians, of their 
free accords, adding, that altho’ o* ships 
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were imprison’d within the Dardanels, so 
y‘ they could, if they pleas’d, seize them 
per force, yet they should aford pay for 
their services. To which plausible and 
indeed reasonable demand, his ld? rather 
chose to make a handsome evasion than a 
positive answer, and aptly took this occa- 
sion; he inform’d the vizier before the 
audience, y* unless he might sit at his right 
hand he would not appear, well imagining 
y' the French ambass' aimed at the same 
mark,—y¢ vizier meanwhile seeming indif- 
ferent, intended y® place for him that first 
came, w‘" my L# Bendish fortuning to do, 
he took up y* seat, but being accidentally 
in discourse when y* French ambass* came, 
and standing up with his back towards the 
door where he enter’d, the small great 
man silently slipt behind my L* Bendish 
into his chair, my I* not perceiving it, as 
he retired backwards, set on the Fr. am- 
bass" lap, but finding his cushion thus 
chang’d, clapt his hand to the Fr. am- 
bass"* neck and threw him out of his seat ; 
hereupon wee and y® Frenchmen were at 
daggers drawing, but the vizier and his 
guard stepping in, all o* difference ended 
but in words, but my l* pretending him- 
self disgusted, declared hee would be no 
more prevailed on for any such giunto. 
3rdly, IT must instance, touching y® 
Turk’s fleet of ships, built by some Flem- 
ing renegadoes, arriving in about fourteen 
months’ time, to the number of thirty, so 
apt for use and so fair in shape, as made 
artists admire their first attempt should 
reach to so great perfection ; not that they 
wanted faults, and such as some of them 
scarce could swim out of port, particu- 
larly their admiral, which being to be 
launch’t in glory, they omitted to put 
into her sufficient ballast, but, on the con- 
trary, mounted her guns and ran them 
all out to celebrate her triumph ; besides, 
all the deck was covered with men, and 
hang’d all over with banners, and thus 
her upper work overweighing her lower, 
and all her port holes open, when the 
trumpets, drums, and brass instruments 
began their clangour, y® guns their roar- 
ing, and the people their shout, the ship 
very orderly sinks right down, transform. 
ing y® Turk’s triumph into the Devil’s 
feast, who, loving to fish in troubled 
waters, received here a plentiful draught, 
and had abundance of musick into the 
bargain. The ship, yet repriev’d, tho’ 
not wholly redeem’d (ab inferis) from the 
lower house, (from whence there is no re- 
demption) with great expense and indus- 
try, made up the fieet at their departure, 
—y* going out of w™ is one of the most 
glorious sights the city yields. It con- 
sisted then of about sixty gallies and gally-. 
grosses, and thirty ships, all which were 
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richly guilded, painted, &c. and furbisht, 
new out of their arsenal, with men, guns, 
and clad from stem to stern with most 
glorious bandiers. Their guns all thun- 
dred together, with such an eccho as y* 
world has scarce the like ; their numerous 
trumpets, drums, and other warlike in- 
struments made a ratling chorus, and, 
above all, many thousands of men, in a 
general shout, made a dreadful noise; so 
that altogether they filled the air w 
clouds and with thunder, as if Mars and 
Bellona were celebrating a triumph with 
their sons of thunder. 

4thly, Let me hint somewhat of y* Grand 
Seign’s publick appearance, which is cus- 
tomary four times every year, at their four 
chief festivals, but as much oftener as 
himself pleases,—y* manner whereof is so 
glorious as amaz’d my memory. For I 
can recollect only yt before him marcht, in 
regiments, so many hundred Janizaries, so 
many hundred bustangees, so many hun- 
dred archers, so many capigees, hundreds 
of hitch-oglans, of eunuchs, and of mutes, 
each in their proper habits distinguishable, 
to the number in all about 4,000; near 
his person were severall troupes of Chur- 
bagees, in their great feathers, mounted 
on noble Arabian steeds, being each of 
them considerable commanders; yet nearer 
to him rides y® grand vizier, the Janizary 
aga, capitan Bassa, and all the great 
beighs, bassas, and pormatts there resi- 
dent. Before him are led divers incompa- 
rable horses, accoutred with saddles, bri- 
dles, and trappings, almost lost in gold, 
silver and precious stones ; but on each 
side of him ride his two grand favourites, 
mounted on horses, and drest in habits to 
the extreem of wonder; and thus he 
marches stately on with admirable silence, 
unless the people sometimes interrupt it 
with their soft murmurs of prayers for 
him, who pay him so much reverence as 
if somewhat were in his countenance more 
than human, which they dare not behold. 

5tily, Let me note the publick Devan, 
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or Councell, which is held constantly twice 
each week in a room allotted to this pur- 
pose, within the second wall of the seraglio, 
and there, first, because the King, from a 
private auditory can, unseen, overhear all 
their conference ; and, secondly, because 
those to whom he trusts the empire may 
frequently be under the power of his own 
guard. This Council consists only (or 
at least chiefly) of a grand vizier, whiles 
he alone is sole arbiter under y* Grand 
Seign™ in all causes w'soever. Hither, 
and from thence are these Councell" at- 
tended by a magnificent guard of churba- 
gees, hitch-oglans, and janizaries, such as 
far exceeds the ordinary attendance of 
Christian kings, and yet is as far short of 
y* guard of the Grand Seig* as a vizier is 
of asultan. Hither repair all persons y* 
will, of how great or mean quality soever, 
for redress of their grievances, w** they 
deliver by the hands of a chaous, or ser- 
jeant, in a writing call’d an arres, com- 
prised in as few words as may be, them- 
selves going along with it and having their 
witnesses near at hand. The arres being 
read, the vizier advises with those of the 
bench, and determines briefly what he 
please, and the expedition is often made 
to y° greatest causes ; yet is his sentence 
sometimes revers’d, either by disproving 
y°® witnesses, or else buying the vizier’s 
fav". Here have I often appear’d myself, 
and seen the meanest persons boldly re- 
present their cases w'* success. Whiles 
the councill sits, the guard silently attends 
without, in adjacent cloysters; but when it 
breaks up, they run with a strange fury, 
each to their proper posture. Andscarce 
is there a Divan but are to be seen such 
horses, and that in great number, as all 
Christendom cannot vie with, many of 
whoseaccoutrements alone are worth thou- 
sands, and those are but common which 
cost less than hundreds. 
(To be continued.) 
E. S.C. 





NURSTED COURT, KENT. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS ancient structure, in its origi- 
nal and perfect state, might be regarded 
as a highly interesting specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the early part 
of the fourteenth century. By the 
favour of Captain Edmeades, the use of 
a fine drawing of the interior of the 
Hall, from the pencil of Mr. Blore, 
has been allowed, from which the 
accompanying engraving has been 
made, with a view of preserving the 


remembrance of a curious and almost 
unique example of ancient timber con- 
struction ; the original having suffered 
greatly from alterations, which the 
proprietor has bech under the neces- 
sity of making, to render the ancient 
house applicable to the purposes of a 
modern dwelling. 

The earliest possessor of Nutstede, 
whose namealone has reached ourdays, 
was the Saxon Ulstan, who is recorded 
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in Domesday as the possessor in the 
time of King Edward the Confessor. 
At the period of the Norman survey it 
formed part of the immense posses- 
sions ef Odo Bishop of Bayeux, and 
in the 13th year of King John, having 
in all probability reverted to the crown 
on the disgrace of the Bishop, was 
assigned, with other lands, to John de 
Fienes and his assistants, for the de- 
fence of Dover Castle; and the tenant 
of Nutstede was bound to perform 
ward there, every twenty-four weeks, 
or twice in every year. 

The erection of the mansion which 
forms the subject of the present article, 
judging from the style of the architec- 
ture, appears to have taken place dur- 
ing the period when Nurstede was 
held by the family of Gravesende, 
of which family the first owner appears 
to have been Sir Stephen de Grave- 
ende, who held it in the 7th year 
of the reign of Edward the First 
(1283). 

From Sir Stephen the estate passed 
to Richard de Gravesende, who was 
made Bishop of London in 1280, 
and who at the same period that 
his military relative, the former pos- 
sessor, was engaged with his sove- 
reign Edward the First, in the Scotch 
wars, succeeded in improving this 
estate by obtaining a charter of free 
warren to it, which was granted the 
27th year of the above reign (1298), 
the year succeeding that in which Sir 
Stephen was present with the king at 
the surrender of Carlaverock Castle. 

The Bishop died at Fulham in 1303, 
and was succeeded 'in this manor by 
his nephew and heir, Stephen de 
Gravesende, who, in 1318, was also 
Bishop of London, and died seised of 
Nutstede in the 12th year of King 
Edward the Third (1338), and during 
whose occupancy the present hall was 
in all probability completed. 

The Gravesend family were suc- 
ceeded by the Frowicks. In 1459 the 
estate passed from that family by sale 
to Hugh Brent, in whose descendants 
it continued until the reign of King 
Henry the Seventh, when it was alie- 
nated to John Martin, who, dying 
without issue male, his two daughters 
and coheirs, with their husbands, be- 
came entitled to the estate in moieties. 

William Sedley, of Southfleet, Esq., 
sheriff of the county in the ist of Ed- 


ward the Sixth, purchased one moiety, 
and his descendant William Sedley, 
created a baronet 22d May 1611, ac- 
quired the other by the same means in 
the 20th of James the First. 

Sir John Sedley, son of the above 
Sir William, in 1631 conveyed the 
manor to the trustees of John Adye, 
of Doddington, in this county, whose 
grandson eventually became entitled, 
and, dying without issue, left his four 
sisters his coheirs ; and upon the par- 
tition of his estates, Nutstede devolved 
upon his second daughter Elizabeth, 
the wife of William Hugesson, in 
whose family it continued until 1767, 
when it was purchased by Henry Ed- 
meades, Esq. who about the same 
period became possessed of the advow- 
son of the adjacent parish of Ifield, 
and from whom it has descended to 
his son Capt. William Edmeades, for- 
merly of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s marine service, the present 
possessor, and also the occupier of 
Nursted Court, as the name is now 
more generally written. 

At the taking of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1806, Capt. Edmeades, who 
then commanded the Hon. Company’s 
ship William Pitt, commanded a de- 
tachment of officers and seamen, from 
the East India Company’s ships; on 
which occasion Capt. Edmeades had 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s rank, and took 
the field at the head of his bri- 
gade, with whom he received the 
thanks of General Sir David Baird for 
their gallantry on that occasion. This 
service of Capt. Edmeades is honour- 
ably mentioned in the London Gazette of 
the 28th Feb. 1806. He has also the 
merit of introducing what is generally 
known as the patent illuminator on 
ship board, from which very consi- 
derable benefit has accrued, both to 
the navy and merchant service. 

The predecessors of this gentleman 
divided the ancient hall of Nursted 
Court into several floors, and appor- 
tioned it into various rooms. A por- 
tion of the old Court was subsequently 
taken down, and the rest incorporated 
with a modern dwelling-house adjoin- 
ing; and on removing, a few years 
since, a part of the rooms constructed 
in the hall, in order to form larger and 
more convenient apartments, the form 
and construction of the original build- 
ing was discovered, and the drawing 
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before referred to was made by the 
direction of Capt. Edmeades. 

At present only a portion of the 
original hall exists, and that portion is 
lost in the partitions and floors of the 
modern apartments ; still the exterior 
exhibits some relics of its original 
architecture, and the lofty tiled roof 
of the existing portion of the Hall, 
conveys sume idea of its former im- 
portance. 

As originally completed, Nursted 
Court consisted of an irregular group 
of buildings, the most important of 
’ which was the Hall, the high pitched 
roof rising conspicuously above the 
other portions, and shewing it to be 
the principal feature of the house. — 

What appears to have been the chief 
entrance to the Hall, was in one of 
the end walls; it consisted of a spa- 
cious pointed doorway, above which 
were two windows, which had been 
despoiled of their tracery : a similar en- 
trance appeared in one of the side walls, 
and besides the windows above de- 
scribed, the structure was lighted by 
two lofty traceried windows in the 
flanks, the heads of which rose above 
the elevation of the walls, and broke 
into the roof in the manner of a dor- 
mer, in this feature resembling the old 
Hall formerly existing at Cumnor 
Place. The arches of these windows 
were covered with gables, the soffits 
ornamented with barge boards; those 
which appertained to the northern one 
remain and appear to be of consider- 
able antiquity. Besides these win- 
dows, the side walls were pierced with 
others of less size. 

The interior of the Hall was distin- 
guished by the singular construction 
of its roof, which was sustained on 
pillars standing within the area, in 
this respect it differing from the ge- 
nerality of ancient examples which 
have reached our day ; it is, however, 
highly probable that Westminster Hall 
was originally divided after the same 
manner. The roof appears to have been 
sustained on a frame work, composed 
of two principal beams and two pur- 
lins, and supported by four oaken 
pillars, disposed in two ranges on each 
side cf the area, the beams being con- 
verted into arches by the addition to 
their soffits of arch-formed timbers. 

It will readily be judged from the 
design of this roof, that the object of 


Nursted Court, Kent. 
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the architect was to relieve by every 
possible means the side walls from the 
weight and pressure of the rafters; 
this is observable, not only in the im- 
mense framework of pillars and arches 
which compose the main supports, 
but also in the smaller arches which 
occupy the space between the columns 
and the walls, acting as buttresses. 
To guard against the effects of the 
lateral thrust of this weight of timber, 
the architect has introduced a series 
of columnar supports to all the rafters, 
resting on the wall plates, and throw- 
ing the weight of the roof perpen- 
dicularly on the side walls. The 
rafters were again secured at the ridge 
by the series of collar beams and the 
king post, the entire structure forming 
a very curious specimen of ancient car- 
pentry. 

From certain indications in the ar- 
chitecture of Westminster Hall, as 
well as the immense span of the roof, 
it has been supposed that the interior 
of that structure, as completed by 
William Rufus, was divided into three 
aisles, but considerable doubt exists as 
to the manner in which the presumed 
partition was made. The size of the 
area seems to forbid the supposition of 
theentire structure having been covered 
with a roof supported alone on the 
walls; and as there are instances of 
halls of the Norman period, in which 
the interior area is found to have been 
divided by arcades into aisles, in the 
manner of a church, it has been con- 
jectured that Westminster Hall was, 
at the time of its original construc- 
tion, divided in a similar manner. Mr. 
Twopeny, in a recent work, which has 
been printed for the gratification of his 
friends, refers to the hall of Oakham 
Castle, as an example of this kind of 
arrangement. 


‘¢ The Hall consists, like a church, of a 
centre and two side aisles, the divisions 
being made by two rows of semicircular 
arches, supported by columns. This ar- 
rangement was sometimes used in other 
Halls of that period. It is not unlikely 
that Westminster Hall, as originally built 
by William Rufus, was, from its great 
width, so arranged, and the roof thus sup- 
ported, but in the recent repairs there, no 
evidence in confirmation of this disposition 
was found. Ata later period there occur 
occasional instances of a similar plan— 
the timber-arched roof of Nursted Court. 
in Kent, partly yet remaining, and the 
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date of which is probably rather early in 
the fourteenth century, was supported on 
each-side by two circular columns of tim- 
ber framed into it, and standing about 
four feet within the walls.” 


It is more than probable, that in the 
late repairs, when the entire floor of 
Westminster Hall was dug up, that 
the foundations of the lateral arcades 
would have been discovered if such 
had ever existed; but, assuming the 
roof to have been sustained on columns 
of timber, similar to Nursted, the 
absence of the foundations is easily 
accounted for, and the idea of the sub- 
division of the Hall into three aisles 
may be still entertained. 

The present example is not a solitary 
evidence of the ingenuity exerted by 
the architects of the ancient timber 
roofs to relieve the side walls from 
the weight and pressure of the cover- 
ing. An ancient hall in Lambeth pa- 
lace, known as the Guard Chamber, 
has a high-pitched roof, the entire 
weight of which is sustained on pillars 
and arches which are situated parallel to 
the side walls; so much so, that when 
the outer walls were taken down, dur- 
ing the rebuilding of the palace, under 
the superintendance of Mr. Blore, the 
roof remained for some time supported 
by those pillars and arches; in this 
case the lateral supporters were at- 
tached to the side walls, and did not 
in consequence form aisles within the 
building, but with this exception the 
structure, in common with Nursted, 
shewed an example of the practice 
of supporting a roof independent of 
the walls of the structure. 

Another instance of the arrangement 
seen at Nursted, has been pointed out 
in an ancient hall at Balsall Temple, 
in Warwickshire ; in which situation 
the framing of the roof is very similar 
to that of Nursted, being supported in 
the manner of the hall of that building, 
by insulated pillars within the struc- 
ture. 

In the work of Mr. Twopeny be- 
fore adverted to, two subjects are en- 
graved, which originally belonged to 
one of the windows of Nursted Court; 
they are remarkable examples of a 
species of ornament in which the 
sculptor, by the means of mouldings 
alone, gave to a corbel the appearance, 
or rather the caricature, of a human 
face. The two specimens in question 


“* supported the weather moulding of 
a small window,” probably one of the 
openings in the side walls. From the 
style of this ornament and the mould- 
ing attached to it, it may be questioned 
whether the work was not commenced 
by the first Bishop de Gravesend, and 
completed, with its roof, by his suc- 
cessor, as the ornament in question 
belongs rather to the century preceding 
that, in which the building has been 
supposed to have taken place. 
Nursted Court is the principal dwel- 
ling in the small parish of the same 
name. The manorial residence, in 
common with all ancient houses of 
magnitude or importance, possessed 
its chapel, of which no remains exist 
at present. The parish church is si- 
tuated about a quarter of a mile from 
the house, and is dedicated to St. 
Mildred. The advowson has always 
been appendant to the manor, and is 
now held with it by Capt. Edmeades. 
A church is mentioned in Domesday, 
but no part of the present structure is 
of a very early date. It consists of a 
nave and chancel, without any distinc- 
tion at present, and a tower at the 
west end. It probably dates in the 
period when the manor was the pro- 
perty of the Gravesends. The interior 
has a plain horizontal ceiling, and pos- 
sesses no monuments of any great anti- 
quity. Near the east end are several 
mural tablets of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, commemorative of 
some members of the Fitzwilliam fami- 
ly; the late Earl, on the representation 
of Capt. Edmeades, very liberally gave 
unlimited authority to that gentleman 
to repair the monuments at his lord- 
ship’s expense. E. I. C. 


Dear Mr.Ursan, London, Ap.10. 

I THINK 1 may use this familiar 
address. It is more than thirty years 
since you first assured me my commu- 
nications were most acceptable; but 
more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the date of my last letter 
to Mr. Urban. I’ve wandered many 
a weary foot since ‘‘ auld lang syne;”’ 
yet in all countries, and under all cir- 
cumstances, Natural History (the sub- 
ject of our early correspondence) has 
never ceased to occupy a large share 
of my attention; and I have filled 
many a page with note and anecdote, 
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which I shall try, if time and leisure 
admit, to put into “ ship-shape,” as 
the sailors say, or ‘‘ Bristol fashion,” 
and give them to the world, like my 
friend Edward Jesse, as GLEANINGS, 
** Foreign” and ‘* Domestic’? —Hem 
mihi! When shall I acquire my 
friend’s tact and happy manner of de- 
tailing an anecdote? Alas, never. 
And I sometimes think I had better 
give him all my budget, as I have 
already given him a portion of it, and 
let him tell the stories in his own way, 
beginning, as he generally does, with 
“a friend writes me.” 

I have been induced to take up the 
pen at this moment in consequence of 
the letter of J. M. in your February 
number, addressed to Mr. Jesse on the 
Migration of Birds. I have been re- 
siding in South America for some time 
past, and at no very great distance 
from the Equator. I have kept a jour- 
nal of ail that I remarked in the ani- 
mal and vegetable world, that seemed 
either interesting in itself or calculated 
to instruct us in the ways of God and 
man, or to shew his mercy and his 
goodness to all created things. 1 have 
various notes on the appearance of the 
Swallow in those regions. In the first 
weeks of November I find 1 have no- 
ticed their appearance in considerable 
numbers, apparently weary and way- 
worn. They generally rested through 
the greater part of the day on the 
branches of the large silk cotton trees. 
Towards evening they would hunt 
lazily for flies, but they evidently were 
not stationary in that district, which 
was on the sea coast. On the 20th 
January, 1835, I observed, towards 
the evening, that an immense number 
had congregated, with the same lively 
whirl or noise that I have often wit- 
nessed on the banks of the Thames in 
an autumnal evening. They were 
darting along the surface of a large 
canal, and resting amongst the brush 
wood that grew on its banks, just as 
they do when they are about to emi- 
grate from our shores. They conti- 
nued their gyrations as long as I could 
see them, but next morning, and for 
many days afterwards, not a swallow 
was to be seen. You may observe swal- 
lows occasionally all the year round 
within the Tropics, but seldom more 
than three or four at a time, and they 
never builda nest. The flock I watch- 
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ed on the evening of the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, consisted of many thousands, 
all strong and vigorous. Had those 
noticed in the beginning of November 
arrived from Europe? Were the thou- 
sands congregated on the 20th of Ja- 
nhuary preparing to return thither? 
These are queries for reflection. 

With regard to the P.S. to J. M.’s 
letter, and the extractfrom Mr. Lewes’s 
Journal in the West Indies, I have to 
observe, that the Hawk of Jamaica is 
not the only bird ‘‘ that never loses an 
opportunity of being rude.” But as 
God has wisely ordained that Nature 
shall not deviate from her established 
path, and that her limits are as fixed 
as are the bounds of the sea, it is an 
established fact that, whether rude or 
soft the embrace, neither birds nor 
beasts will procreate if they are of dif- 
ferent kinds; the seminal fluid, in- 
stead of acting as a vivifying principie, 
becomes a deadly poison, and being 
quickly absorbed into the system, in 
no long times kills the female. In the 
country the carion crow frequently in- 
sults a timid solitary hen, but, like the 
turkey in Jamaica, she always dies. 
I think I have proof that unnatural 
connections in animals have led to the 
same result. The species may be va- 
ried ad infinitum, but the genus never 
can change; and death is the penalty 
which every female will pay for any 
deviation (forced or otherwise) from 
the established order of Nature.* 

Adieu, dear Mr. Urban, no more at 
this present from one of your oldest 
correspondents, A. M‘Tuomas, 


P.S. When a cock pheasant or par- 
tridge falls in love with the common 
hen, the lady’s habits become changed; 
she selects some secret corner in the 
open field to lay her eggs, or some 
well-concealed bed of nettles or brush 
wood. 

Can any of your readers explain 
why, or are many of them aware that, 
the position of the air bubble within 
the shell of the egg, will infallibly in- 
dicate the sex of the chick. I will en- 
gage to select a hundred eggs and place 
them under different hens, yet every 
one will produce a cock bird. And I 





* Yet the cow breeds with the horse 
and the ass. Is not that fact against the 
writer’s position? The newt and toad 
breed, but not the toad and frog.—Eb. 
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shall take another hundred, and every 
chick shall prove a hen. I have men- 
tioned this fact often to friends, but 
am not aware that I have seen it no- 
ticed in any work ; yet I consider it a 
very extraordinary and important fact 
in natural history, and one that merits 
attention. A. M‘T. 


Mr. Ursan, Feh. 25. 


IN Lord Wharncliffe’s recent edition 
of the Letters and Works of Lady 
Wortley Montague (vol. 1. p. 53.), an 
imputation is apparently cast on the 
veracity and good-faith of Dr. John- 
son, which a more attentive conside- 
ration of the passage in Boswell’s bio- 
graphy, to which reference is made, 
would have proved to his Lordship 
was wholly destitute of foundation. 
Lord Wharncliffe proposes your Jour- 
nal as the field of controversy likely to 
arise on the subject: and a more ap- 
propriate one could not be chosen on 
a question involving the character of 
one of its earliest and most celebrated 
contributors. 

His Lordship states that, ‘“* Lady 
Mary had what we now call an Al- 
bum, a book of poetical scraps ...... 
almost all collected previously to 1730. 
Amongst them was the following Ode 
to Friendship, addressed to herself by 
Mrs. Mary Astell: ‘ Friendship, pe- 
culiar boon of heaven,’ &c. The reader 
will perceive that this is the same ode 
which, with some variations for the 
better, Boswell has given as written at 
an early age by Dr. Johnson. Query 
—which of these two conscientious 
people (Mrs. Astell and Dr. Johnson) 
could be guilty of purloining their 
neighbour’s goods, and passing them 
off for theirown?’’ The noble Baron 
then proceeds to show that, from a 
comparison of dates, Johnson could 
hardly have been the author; and 
adds, “that the pro and con of the 
affair might find the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in matter of controversy for 
a twelvemonth.” 

But, as far as Johnson is concerned, 
there can be no ground for contro- 
versy ; for he never claimed the com- 
position and, therefore, was no pur- 
loiner of his neighbour’s goods. It 
was attributed to him by his biogra- 
pher on the authority of Mr. Hector 
(Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s 

Gent. Mae. Vou. VII. 
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Johnson, vol 1. p. 134, 8vo.), but it 
never appeared in any collection of his 
poetry, nor was asserted by him to be 
his own; and, surely, the ascription 
of it to him by another cannot fairly 
subject him to the censure of pla- 
giarism. It first appeared in print in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1743, 
and, subsequently, in a miscellaneous 
volume published in 1796, by Mrs. 
Williams, the blind lady, in which 
were inserted some pieces of Johnson 
and other authors ; but, in alluding to 
them (Boswell, vol. 11, p. 25,), it is 
raarked with an asterisk (*), the sign 
denoting the supposftion, not the ac- 
knowledgment, of its authorship. The 
comparison of dates, on which Lord 
Wharncliffe relies, does not, however, 
warrant his conclusion; for in 1730, 
Johnson was twenty-one, and in 1732, 
when Mrs. Astell died, he was twenty- 
three years old—an age by no means 
premature for such a poetical effort, 
beautiful as it is, and certainly much 
above the apparent capacity of the lady. 
In Johnson’s recitation, he, as usual, 
embellished it, as may be seen by com- 
paring Boswell’s copy with that of 
Lady Mary’s Album; for, what he ex- 
pressed of Goldsmith, was peculiarly 
applicable to himself—*‘ nihil quod te- 
tigit non ornavit.”’ 

In turning over the pages of Bos- 
well on this occasion, an error struck 
me, uncorrected by Mr. Croker, and, 
as far as I know, unnoticed by any 
other annotator of the biographer. 
Adverting to Johnson’s indignant re- 
jection of a pair of shoes placed at his 
door, when at Oxford, by some chari- 
table person who had perceived his 
want of them, Mr. Boswell observes 
(vol. 1. p. 46.), ‘‘ Weare told by Tur- 
sellinus in his Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, that this intrepid founder of 
the order of Jesuits, when he arrived 
at Goa, after having made a severe 
pilgimage through the eastern deserts, 
persisted in wearing his miserable 
shattered shoes; and when new ones 
were offered him, rejected them as an 
unsuitable indulgence.”” But the fact 
is, the founder of the Jesuits never was 
at Goa, nor in the East beyond Jerusa- 
lem. It was his disciple St. Francis 
Xavier, distinguished as the Apostle of 
the Indies, of whom the anecdote is re- 
lated by Tursellinus in his Life of that 
missionary, of which the first, and 
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best edition appeared ot Rome (1546, 
4to,). The book is remarkable for its 
latinity, and was the groundwork of a 
subsequent biography by Bouhours, 
translated by Dryden in 1688 (See 
Scott’s Life of Dryden, section vi.), as 
well as of others, enumerated by Dr. 
Alban Butler (Lives of Saints, Decem- 
ber 3.).. Amongst his authorities, Dr. 
Butler quoted also Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, of veracious memory, but whose 
testimony, usually ranked with that of 
Sir John Mandeville, or Munchausen, 
may, on this occasion, be entitled to 
more credit; for he accompanied Xavier 
to Japan. In relation to two such 
eminent personages as Loyola and 
Xavier, the comparison drawn by the 
great Condé may not be misplaced :— 
** Saint Ignace, c’est César, qui ne 
fait jamais rien que pour de bonnes 
raisons. Saint Xavier, c’est Alexan- 
dre, que son courage emporte quelque- 
fois ;”? and Condé, educated at the Je- 
suits’ college in Paris, indiscriminately 
with the sons of ordinary citizens, was 
not only a great captain, but an ac- 
complished man. See ‘‘ Maniére de 
bien penser dans les ouvrages d’ Esprit ;”’ 
by Bouhour, p. 118, ed. 1692:—a 
work recommended by Lord Chester- 
field (Letter of 8th February 1750), to 
his son, and which induced Dryden 
“* to look on the author as the most pene- 
trating of French critics.” 
Yours, &c. 
J. R. 





Different Styles of European and 


Asiatic Monarchs. 


WHEN the Imaum of Muscat sent 
last year four beautiful Arabian horses 
and mares to England, our King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, thanking him through 
the Foreign Secretary, told him “ that 
the horses were doing well at the stud- 
house at Hampton Court, and that his 
Arab grooms would not stay with them, 
because it rained.”’ But when Georgethe 
Fourth presented his highness Maha- 
Raja Runjeet Sing, Chief of the Sieks 
and Lord of Cashmere, with four fine 
dray-horses, compare the dignified mes- 
sage which that illustrious sovereign 
returned, with the plain matter-of-fact 
statement of the English court, and 
recognize the ancient civilization of 
Asia: 


‘* By the favour of Sri Akal Poorukh 


Asiatic Epistolary Style.—The Rass. 
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Jee (i. e. God), there are in my stables 
valuable and high-bred horses, from the 
different. districts of Hindostan, from Tur- 
kistan, and Persia: but none of them 
will bear comparison with those presented 
to me by the King, through your Excel- 
lency. For these animals, in beauty, 
stature, and disposition, surpass the 
horses of every city and every country in 
the world. On beholding their shoes, the 
new moon turned pale with envy, and 
nearly disappeared from the sky. Such 
horses the eye of the sun has never be- 
fore beheld in his course through the 
universe. Unable to bestow on them in 
writing the praises that they merit, I am 
compelled to throw the reins on the neck 
of the steed of description, and relinquish 
the pursuit.’’ 

Postscript. Being on the subject of 
Asiatic animals, we shall ask any of 
our readers who are naturalists, iike 
Mr. Jesse, what is the animal de- 
scribed below? It inhabits the coun- 
try of the Upper Oxus: 

‘¢ T heard (says one of our late intelli- 
gent travellers), of an animal called ‘ Rass’ 
by the Kirgizzes, and ‘ Kooshgar’ by the 
natives of the Low Countries, which is 
describe1 as peculiar to Pamere. It is 
larger than a cow, and less than an horse, 
of a white colour, with pendent hair under 
its chin, and crowned with horns of huge 
dimensions. These are described to be 
so large that no one man can lift a pair of 
them ; and when left on the ground, the 
small foxes of the country bring forth their 
young inside of them. The flesh of the 
Rass is much prized by the Kirgizzes, who 
hunt and shoot it with arrows. This animal 
is said to delight in the coldest climate, 
and would appear to be, from its beard, of 
the goat species, or perhaps the Bison ; a 
common-sized ‘ Rass’ will require two 
horses to bear its flesh from the field.” 

It is not a goat, evidently, from its 
size ; and no animal like the Bison is 
known in Asia. It is more probably 
of the ox-species, like those of Thibet. 

J. M. 
Mr. URBAN, 

BARCLAY, in his ‘Icon Animo- 
rum,’ dedicated to Louis the XIIIth of 
France, mentions that the timber of 
Westminster Hall was brought from 
Ireland. Is that usually admitted to 
be the case ?>—if so, on what authority? 
I give the passage from Barclay : 

‘‘ Exportate arbores nullo situ conci- 
piunt vermes, aut incuria araneas admit- 
tunt, quanquam et suas Hyberni araneas, 
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RING°MONEY, OR MANILLAS. 


Nos. 1—13, 15—23, are of Gold, and found in Ireland. No. 14.--Of Brass, plated with Gold. 
No. 24.—An ancient Brass or Bronze Manilla, found in Monaghan. 
No. 25.—Manilla, fabricated in England, and now passing current in Africa. 
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sed illas innoxias habent. Westmonasterii 
ampla sedes, ubi jus litigantibus dicitur, 
ex illis sylvis trabes accepit, et efficta 
multa arte tabulata. Mirum dictu! ara- 
neis circum parietes pendentibus, vix ligno 
tam sordide texture filamenta adheres- 
cunt.”’ 


From the same work I add an anec- 
dote of James the First, (who was the 
patron of Barclay, and for whom 
Barclay offered to fight, either with his 
sword or pen—sive ensem in stylos 
dividi, sive stylos in gladium porrigi 
jubes, presto sum) which may be fa- 
miliar to the historical antiquary, but 
which I do not recollect meeting with 
in the common histories of James. 
He is speaking of the severe winters 
of Norway : 

‘* Memorabili exemplo huic pesti is 
ereptus est quem Numen ad regnum Bri- 
tanniarum destinaverat, nunc unius Sco- 
tie Rex, Jacobus. Filiam Annam illi de- 
sponderat Fredericus II. Cimbricz Cherso- 
onesi Rex. Sed cium illa in Scotia vehere-~ 
tur, non semel in Norwegiam ejecta est, vi 
sortium, malisque geniis ad beneficie impe- 
rium ventos cientibus, que aliquanto post 
Sacinoris penam luit. Sed Rex interim 
amore et juventa impatiens ad conjugem 
deferri constituit, provectaque jam hyeme 
illud mare glacie infame ingressus est. 
Ceelo et tempestatibus luctatum Norwe- 
gia excepit, nec multo post que eum vexe- 
rat navis, velut in avidam dilata, ita cir- 
cumstante glacie immobilis hesit. Res ad 
Jacobum delata est, statimque libuit hoc 
insolenti spectaculo frui, quippe nulla 
sue Britannie littora concretas undas 
tenent. Sudum erat, neque portus ab 
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hospitio regis procul. Processit igitur, 
nec spirantibus ventis, nec acriter, ut 
videbatur, inhorrenti atre, contempla- 
tusque paulisper glacie stratum mare in 
thalamum rediit, necdum aliquid de per- 
nicie hyemis suspicatus. Sed dum fo- 
co se admovit, ex circumstantibus unus 
in dexteram Regis manum, ut forte sit, in- 
tuens, advertit vicinum pollici digitum 
crruleo et exangui livore rubentem, 
peritusque ceeli illius, ‘Ne tu,’ inquit, 
‘Rex, ad ignem accesseris; nocuit tibi 
aér, et digitum exanimavit. Sic jam af- 
fectum pejus ignis intempestivo calore 
le per frigoris lues alio frigore pel- 
enda est.’ Admonitus Rex, primiim se 
lesum negat, quippe nullo modo doloris 
sensu tentatus. Sed non diu dubitavit 
quin rect® moneretur. Nam stupebat ri- 
gens digitus, sensumque cum sanguinis ca- 
lore amiserat. De remedio querenti, refe- 
runt, certam esse et in promtu medicinam, 
cujus te salubritas brevi quidem, sed 
acerrimo dolore, insinuet. Id pati oportere, 
nisi malit intercidere digjtum, tam noxia 
hyeme contactum ; allaturque est ws su- 
bito, plenum nive, non quidem ad ignem 
domita, sed per ipsum triclinii teporem 
jam sensim diffluente. Illo Rex digitum 
inserere ex preecepto incolarum monetur. 
Subitoque ingens dolor per torpentes 
paulo ante articulos pene illius patientiam 
excussit. Remeantes in digitum sensus 
documentum primum fuit, qudd doleret. 
Eo modo Rex incolumis evasit, admoni- 
toque tam inprovisi mali, facilior postea 
cautio fuit, vel certe medicina quippe, et 
post, aurem dexteram equitantis, eadem 
pestis adussit.”’ 
Yours, &c. 


B——ll. J. M. 





RING-MONEY OF THE CELT. 

Observations on the Two Essays on the Ring-money of the Celte, and on the other 
two on the Affinity of the Phenician and Celtic Languages, communicated to the 
Royal Irish Academy, by Sir Wm. Betham, Ulster King of Arms, M. R. I. A., 
F. S.A. &c. and printed in their Transactions. 


IT has often surprised us that, al- 
though it is so frequently asserted on 
the authority of Cesar that ring- 
money of iron was current among the 
Britons, no well-attested discovery 
of such a kind of money has been 
noticed in our times. This passage 


of Cesar is cited by Sir William 
Betham as follows, — ‘‘ utuntur au- 
tem nummo aureo aut annulis fer- 
reis ad certum pondus pro nummo;” 
—but we must point out that there 
is another accepted reading sanctioned 


by the earliest editions, ‘‘ utuntur aut 
ere, aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus 
examinatis pro nummo,”’—which, al- 
though it perhaps weakens the testi- 
mony as refers to the rings, clearly 
asserts by the expression éalea the 
nice adjustment of the pieces, and, as 
also, whatever their form, that they 
were different from ordinary money ; 
moreover, we think, it is a better text 
for our author’s hypothesis, (which 
must principally rest on the proof of the 
nice correspondence of the weight of 
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the pieces,) that we should read as 
ahove, for if ‘nummo aureo’ be placed in 
opposition to ‘ annulis ferreis pro num- 
m»,’ the sense of tbe assertion would 
b2, that while they employed the rings 
of iron for the baser species of mo- 
n-tary circulation, coins of gold were 
used for the more important. ‘* So 
extensively a commercial people as the 
Phenicians, of whom the Celte (Sir 
William thinks) were unquestionably 
colonists, could not long carry on 
their affairs of trade by means of bar- 
ter and exchange. They would soon 
fee! the nceessity for something de- 
fined to represent property, and the 
precious metals would be naturally 
suggested as the readiest means, and 
weight would be adopted as the mea- 
sure, They were in all probability 
the inventors of ring-money ; for they 
were certainly the first people who 
carried on an extensive commerce.””— 
p. 1@ 

Gold and silver wire cut into equal 
lengths, was most probably the first 
attempt at money, because the pieces 
could more easily be made of the re- 
quired weight and value. 

Sir William illustrates his notice of 
the transition from the straight wire 
to the ring by various wood cuts. 
The most common form of the smaller 
gold ring money is found in Ireland. 
They are made of pieces of gold wire 
formed into the required thickness, 
cut into lengths of equal weights, and 
then bent round into the form repre- 
sented by Nos. 1, 2, 3, &c. of the spe- 
cimens. 

Counterfeits of these rings are said 
to be from time to time discovered of 
the same shape and size, and plated 
over with gold, so that nothing but 
the weight could detect the fraud. 
The brass of which they were com- 
posed was a mixture of copper and 
tin, similar to that of which Cel- 
tic weapons are known to be com- 
pounded. The smallest of the gold 
rings weighed 12 grains or a half- 
penny weight, and of rings of various 
weights found, up to the weight of 
13 oz. 7 dwts. it is certainly remark- 
able that with a very trifling variation 
in one or two of the specimens, ten 
rings of various weights were found 
to be multiples of the half dwt. 

For a more particular account of 
the form and various weights of these 
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tings, we refer the reader to the en- 
gravings and list appended to these 
remerks. 

The adjustment, ad certum pondus, 
agreeably to the authority of Cesar, 
Sir William affirms was made con- 
formably with the weight known by 
the moderns as the troy weight; it 
was, he considers, the old Phoenician 
mercantile standard weight, which 
once prevailed throughout the east, 
was brought to Europe from Palestine 
and Egypt by the Crusaders, and ob- 
tained its present name from the city 
of Troyes in France, where it was 
first employed at a great fair. The 
old Celtic unsha was the exact ounce 
Troy weight. Gold and silver rings 
are represented as being weighed in 
the manner of coin on some of the 
oldest tombs of Thebes. As the Ro- 
mans divided their libra into twelve 
unciz, so did the Greeks their litra; 
the ratel or litra used in Egypt, is of 
different quantity in various places, 
but is always divided into twelve 
parts. These are curious facts, and 
might perhaps lead to the true deriva- 
tion of the word uncia. Pinkerton tells 
us of some modern Arabian coins in 
the shape of a hook; and some of 
the specimens of ring money Sir Wil- 
liam has exhibited, may, without any 
forced conversion, be considered as 
aduncated. What then if these 
rings, being parts of the libra, should 
have conferred the name on the uncia 
or ounce, from dvyxn, uncus, and not 
from unus, as being one division of 
twelve. What the author calls the 
cup we should be disposed to style 
the hook of the ring-money ; and we 
would further observe, that in the an- 
cient torques, for neck rings and brace- 
lets, their hooked ends are constantly 
formed precisely similar to the cups 
of the ring, No. 19. We have little 
doubt but Sir William is perfectly 
right in his conjectures relative to 
this annular money; but we are also 
of opinion that its form was adopted 
from ornaments of the person, which 
had really passed as the means of ex- 
change in the primitive stages of so- 
ciety :—thus we know, that in some of 
the savage states of Africa, a certain 
number of shells are rated as a knife; 
that two knives are equal to a brass 
basin, &c. &c.; a higher advance in 
monetary representation would proba- 
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bly still preserve the figure in one 
shape or another of the original cir- 
culating medium, or at least its name, 
as pecunia is derived from pecus. 

Just -in this way, we believe that 
the Saxon manca, mancus, or mark, 
meant originally a manica, manicle, or 
bracelet for the wrist; thus Elfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, gives ‘‘ V 
pundan and L mancuran goldey ,” 
five pounds and fifty mancuses of gold, 
to Ceolric, &c. 

And this, by the way, we take to 
be a more correct derivation than that 
which brings it from the word manu- 
cussa, or a piece impressed by a blow 
of the hand; at any rate, the hint 
may be worth our author’s conside- 
ration. 

Barbarous nations, whose manners 
have been little affected by foreign 
intercourse, are very tenacious of 
the customs of their ancestors. An 
accident has furnished Sir William 
Betham with a remarkable proof that 
this ring or bracelet-money is cur- 
rent at this day among the na- 
tives of Guinea. A vessel going to 
Africa was wrecked in Ballycotten 
Bay, near Cork, in the summer of 
1836. Some boxes of cast iron pieces 
were found on board of her, intended 
for barter, and so exactly similar in 
form to certain gold specimens found in 
Ireland, that we need only refer to the 
wood cuts, Nos. 24 & 25, in this notice, 
to give a perfect idea of them. Sir Wil- 
liam Betham was naturally induced to 
make further inquiries into this re- 
markable circumstance, and he re- 
ceived the information from the pro- 
prietor of the schooner wrecked as 
above mentioned, that she was bound 
to the river Bonney, or New Calabar, 
which is not far from the kingdom of 
Benin,—that the trade to these rivers 
was for palm and ivory exchanged for 
cotton goods, gunpowder, fire-arms, 
and other articles, together with rings, 
by the natives called manillas, both of 
iron and copper, which is the sort of 
money that they employ in their 
barter. These manillas are manufac- 
tured at Birmingham. Mr. J. Bo- 
nomi, who travelled with Lord Prud- 
hoe in Egypt and Nubia, says ‘‘ So 
little has the interior of the country 
changed, that since the days of the 
Pharaohs to the present, among the 
inhabitants of Sennar, pieces of gold, 
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in the form of rings, pass current. 
The rings of gold are cut through 
for the convenience of keeping them 
together. The money is weighed as 
in the time of Joseph. The weigh- 
ing of similar rings is said to be re- 
presented on certain Egyptian paint- 
ings and bas-reliefs. Rings there- 
fore appear to be the money of the 
two large districts of the African 
continent, placed on the opposite 
extremes of East and West, — Nubia 
and Guinea. The term manilla, by 
which these monetary articles are 
known to the natives of Guinea, Sir 
William Betham is disposed to refer 
to two Celto-Phcenician words main, 
riches, patrimony, goods, value, and 
eallac, cattle, or any species of pro- 
perty. He must pardon us if we here 
differ from him, and recur te what we 
have already said relative to these 
rings being originally ornaments of 
the person. We know that the Por- 
tuguese discovered the gold coast in 
the fifteenth century,—manila is in 
that and the Spanish language the le- 
gitimate term for a bracelet, and as 
both languages are dialects of the 
Latin, we can seek no further for the 
etymology of the term than manica, 
a manu, an ornament worn on the 
wrist just above the hand. 

All the circumstances above de- 
tailed tend indeed to suggest that rings 
originally, whether used as clasps, 
bracelets, necklaces, chains, or other- 
wise, became by their portability very 
natural objects of exchange; that by 
long use they were at length consi- 
dered as current money, and were the 
only compact and summary medium 
of commerce, with nations of the 
highest antiquity, before they fell upon 
the expedient of stamping circular 
plates of metal. Every inquirer into 
the primitive customs of mankind 
must thank Sir William Betham for 
his highly ingenious remarks and zea- 
lous researches on a subject now ren- 
dered important to history. 

The papers on the affinity of the Cel- 
tic and Phoenician languages attempt to 
demonstrate, by that surest of all phi- 
lological tests, the correspondence of 
dialect, the identity of the Celts and 
Phoenicians. ‘‘ Arabia Felix, or the 
kingdom of Yeman, may safely,” the 
author thinks, ‘‘ be considered as the 
previous country of the Phoenicians, 
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where, under the names of Homerite 
and Sabzans, they established and 
carried on an extensive commerce with 
India and all the coasts of the Ery- 
threan or Indian ocean. The old pa- 
triarchal government and history of 
the Arabians, as detailed in the Sacred 
Writings, prove them to have been a 
very ancient people, and trace them 
back to ages, near the deluge. They 
are divided into classes, —the pri- 
mitive Arabians, the descendants of 
Ishmael, from whom the present Ara- 
_bians are descended. The primitive 
Arabians are generally derived in de- 
scent from Joktan, the son of Eber or 
Heber, of the line of Shem, whose 
son, Jarab or Yarab, is said, after the 
confusion of Babel, to have founded 
the kingdom of Yemen, and his bro- 
ther Josham that of Hejaz. The king- 
dom Yemen was governed by princes 
of the tribe of Hamyar, great-grand- 
son of Joktan, but at length passed to 
the descendants of his brother Ashtan, 
who retained the title of King of the 
Harngarites, by the Greeks called Ho- 
merites. It is said to have continued 
in existence 2020 years, when the in- 
undation of Aram, soon after the time 
of Alexander the Great, dislodged 
many of the tribes, who emigrated to 
other countries. Such is briefly the 
early received history of Arabia. It 
rests mainly on tradition, and, as was 
usual, especially with the Greeks, a 
personage is constructed to give name 
to a people. Hamyar is made the pa- 
triarch and ancestor of the Homerite. 
“* Herodotus tells us the name of Ho- 
merite was significant, and had the 
same meaning as Phoenicians—a ma- 
riner, or navigator of the sea.” They 
were conquered, and probably extir- 
minated long after the foundation of 
Tyre by the warlike descendants of 
Ishmael, and their commerce and mer- 
cantile settlements, if they formed any, 
were transferred to their Syrian colo- 
nies. ‘‘ The Punic tongue became ob- 
solete after the fall of Carthage, and 
the extensive colonization of the Pho- 
nician districts by the Romans ;” but 
“‘in one solitary separated corner of 
the remote west, a colony of Pheeni- 
cians escaped the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the Roman sword, and kept 
their language and traditions pure and 
unmixed. Ireland was never visited 
by a Roman, at least we have no his- 
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torical notice of such visit. The Ro- 
manized Britons probably visited the 
island for commercial purposes, but ~ 
never with a view to conquest.” 

Various examples are cited by the 
author, of Phoenician appellatives cor- 
responding with the ancient Irish 
tongue.—Thus, Phosnicia is the coun- 
try of the ploughers of the sea; rein 
a ploughman, once of the sea; Home- 
rite, that of mariners, ua, the country, 
mapayoe of mariners. Sir William 
proceeds to state, that in Ptolemy and 
other ancient geographers, places are 
distinguished by names, which, in the 
Celtic, indicate such distinctions as 
the following :—‘‘ the round hill,—the 
good market,—the swampy, marshy 
inlet,—the happy tribe,—the welcome, 
—the island of gentle showers,—the 
fruitful hill,—the pleasant town on 
the sea,” &c. In evidence of this as- 
sertion, the author takes a coasting 
investigation of the Ptolemaic names 
on M. Danville’s ‘Map of the World 
as known to the Ancients,’ commen- 
cing at the north-east point of the 
Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, at Elana 
or Ezion Geber, a fort mentioned in 
the Sacred Writings, thence down the 
Erythrean or Indian Ocean, by the 
straits of Babelmandel along the coast 
of Arabia to the Persian Gulph, the 
Gulphs of Cutch and Cambay, and 
the Malabar Coast to Cape Cormorin 
and the Island of Ceylon; then up 
the Coromandel to the Ganges, and 
again southward on the coast of the 
Birman Empire to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, and passing northward up to 
the Gulph of Siam, which appears to 
have been the furthest limit of Phoeni- 
cian navigation in that direction.” 
He then proceeds ‘‘ down the eastern 
coast of Africa to Zanquebar, an is- 
land a few degrees south of the equa- 
tor,’’ beyond which the names do not, 
as far as he investigates, appear to be 
of Phoenician origin. 

It were, however, to be wished that 
Sir William’s deductions were some- 
times less ditect, or that he had. re- 
marked more circumstantially upon 
the very strong affinity which the Cel- 
tic languages bore to each other and 
to the Greek. Were not the na- 
tions which spoke them the descen- 
dants of Japhet? Not of Ham, which 
the Pheenicians and Egyptians were. 
However, the Phoenicians from a very 
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early period began to colonize, and 
thus intermix with the descendants 
of Japhet. ‘‘ Lingua Hetrusca, Phry- 
‘gica et Celtica, affines sunt omnes, 
ex uno fonte derivate, nec Greca 
longé distat. Japethice sunt omnes,” 
says a learned philologist.* We wish 
Sir William would direct his atten- 
tion towards the peopling of the New 
World. In our vol. V. p. 193, will be 
found a pretty copious report of the ex- 
hibition by Mr. Kempe, at the Society 
of Antiquaries, of some drawings of Pe- 
ruvian vases, decidedly identical in form 
and ornament with Greek and Egyptian 
vessels ; at p. 294, of the same volume, 
a cylindrical vessel of granite is de- 
scribed, brought from the Musquito 
shore of Central America, ornamented 
with the Grecian key. We should 
like to hear if the theory, that the 
more southerly portion of the western 
world was colonized at an early pe- 
riod by Pheenician navigators, be sus- 
ceptible of any philological support. 
Sir William Betham’s second paper 
on the affinity between the Pheeni- 
cian and Celtic languages, opens with 
a deduction drawn from his former 
statements. Having shown as above 


that numerous places in Ptolemy’s 


geography are significant of their local 
position, circumstances, &c. in the 
Hiberno-Celtic language, he concludes 
that the Celts generally were de- 
scended from Phoenician colonists, of 
whom the ancient Irish were a branch. 
The Pelasgic colonies, which esta- 
blished themselves in Greece and Italy, 
were, however, from the same source, 
as may be seen by reference to the 
opinion of the learned compilers of 
that excellent work the ‘ Universal His- 
tory.’ Phoenicia by her commercial 
enterprise disseminated Egyptian art, 
and allied herself by colonies to fo- 
reign nations. She was the Great 
Britain of primeval times. For an 
example of what these colonists ef- 
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fected in the way of art, see the ac- 
count of Campanari’s exhibition of 
Etruscan tombs in our present num- 
ber. 

We have only to add that these es- 
says are in every point of view valu- 
able to the history of the nations of 
the world. They are evidently dic- 
tated by energetic zeal of inquiry, 
guided by considerable judgment. 
They rest philological theory on its 
proper basis—the existing monuments 
of ancient art and science, and of the 
early intercourse of nations, compared 
with each other. Such judicious ap- 
plications as these give a value to the 
hoards of curiosities collected in Mu- 
seums; they show the expediency and 
utility of such collections, and their 
inestimable accession to historical 
knowledge when applied by men of 
competent learning. 

No new and corroborating point of 
evidence relating to the currency of 
rings in the earliest ages will escape 
the author of these essays; he has 
awakened a lively interest by his state- 
ments, and every fresh testimony re- 
lative to ring-moncy from his pen will 
be received accordingly. 

The accompanying cuts show the 
various gradations in the Ring-Mo- 
ney; beginning with thuse of the 
simplest form, evidently bent round 
from straight wire. The first twenty- 
three are of gold; with the exception 
of No. 14, which is a counterfeit of 
brass, plated with gold; and of Nos. 
15 and 16, which are produced as the 
first variations in form from the sim- 
ple ring. Their weights are as fol- 
low :— 

No. 1.—12grs.; No. 2.—1 dwt. 
12 grs.; No. 3.—2 dwts. 12 grs.; No. 
4.—2dwts. 12grs.; No. 5.—2dwts. 
12 grs.; No. 6.—3 dwts. 16 grs.; No. 
7.—3 dwts. 16 grs.; No. 8.—6 dwts.; 
No. 9.—5 dwts.; No. 10.—10 dwts. ; 
No. 11.—11 dwts.; No. 12.—8 dwts.; 





* Stiernhelm. 


zy 


T Vol. xvi. p. 41. 


~ We are here almost tempted to call the attention of Sir W. Betham arid other 
Members of the Society oR Antiquaries of London, to the subject of their Museum, 
and to ask whether the present Government (professing liberal views and advocating 
the spread of knowledge,) have conceded to them that space which they so much 
want for a Museum, and which the Society of Antiquaries applied for two years since 
through the Earl of Aberdeen, their President, and Council, prospectively on the re- 


moval of the Royal Academy from Somerset House ? 


The author of these essays has 


shown us that something more may be made of such stores than a holiday raree-show 


for the worthy cockneys at Easter. 
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No. 13.—11 dwts. 12 grs.; No. 14, 
brass, plated with gold; No. 15, brass ; 
No. 16, brass; No. 17.—4 oz. 16 
dwts.; No. 18.—90z.; No. 19.— 
16 dwts. 12 grs.; No. 20.—20z.; No. 
21.—3 oz. 12 dwts.; No. 22, of va- 
rious sizes, 19 oz. to 56 oz.; No. 23. 
—10z.; No. 24.—Ancient brass ring, 
or manilla, found in Ireland; No. 
25.—Specimen of the manillas fabri- 
cated in England, in copper and cast- 
iron, now passing current in Africa; 
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No. 26.—Ancient Irish brass rings, 
made of various graduated weights 
and sizes;° No. 27.—The same con- 
joined; No. 28.—Four ancient rings 
of Silver linked together; No. 29.— 
Ancient ring of Silver, weight 2 oz. 
10 dwts. 12 grs.; Nos. 30, 31.—At- 
tenuated specimens of ancient rings, 
[of gold ?], weights 12 dwts. and 2dwt. 
The sketches are evidently not made 
by one comparative scale of size. 
A. J. K. 





IN OBITUM 


DOCTISSIMI 


ET PIENTISSIMI 
PRASULIS SARISBURIENSIS THOME BURGESS, 
D.D., QUI OB. FEB. 19, 1837. 

Sancre Senex, tas, plusquam Octoginta per annos, 

Tranquillé et tacité obrepens, ad claustra Sepulcri, | 

Supremamque diem, Te duxit; at, O Pater alto 

In coelo—quam pura fides, immotaque corda, 

Per vite variasque vices, mundique tumultus, 

Oh! que spes et amor, placid et constantia mentis, 

Et lacryma in miseros ex imo pectore manans,— 

Subrisus, si quando breves, et blanda loquela, 

Et studia, in variis, varia atque recondita, linguis, 

Doctrina, in primis, Divina oracula pandens— 

Ad finem, comitantur iter ! 

Tu, Xatpe, remota 

Jam mortali umbra, et quod mens tua semper avebat, 

Letare, inter eos Sanctos quos Curistus amabat :* 

Et lacrymam, nobis lacrymarum in valle relictis, 

Supremam ignoscas, cara et venerabilis umbra. 

W. L. BOWLES, Canonicus SarispuriEnsis, 


Translation, by the Author. 


SarnTep Old Man, for more than eighty years, 
‘Thee—tranquilly and stilly-creeping—Age, 
Led to the confines of the sepulchre, 
And thy last day on earth—but ‘‘ Father—Lord— 
Which art in Heaven’”—how pure a faith, and heart 
Unmov’d, amid the changes of this life, 
And tumult of the world,—and oh! what hope,— 
What love and constancy of the calm mind, 
And tears to misery from the inmost heart 
Flowing—at times, a brief sweet smile, and voice 
How bland, and studies, various and profound, 
Of learned languages—but, ever first, 
That learning which the Oracles of God 
Unfolds, ev’n to the close of life’s long day 
Thy course accompanies ! 

But, THOU, FAREWEL 
And live—this mortal veil Arve eg, 








Live with the Saints in light, whom Curist had lov’d— 
But pardon us, left in this vale of tears, 
For one last tear, upon thy cold remains— 
Pardon, belov’d and venerated shade. 








* Alluding to verses written by himself on completing his seventy-ninth year. 
5 
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On Ancient Residences in England. 
From Burton’s ‘ Anatomie of Melan- 
choly.’—(p. 260.) 


THE Bishop of Exeter had fourteen 
several houses, all furnished, in times 
past. In Italy, though they reside in 

_ cities in winter, which is more gentle- 
manlike, all the summer they come 
abroad to their country houses, to 
recreate themselves. Our gentry in 
England live most part in the country, 
except it be some few castles, building 
still in bottoms, saith Jovius, or near 
woods, corona arborum virentium. You 
shall know a village by a tuft of trees 
at or about it, to avoid those strong 
winds wherewith the island is infested, 
and cold winter-blasts. Some discom- 
mend moted houses as unwholesome. 
So Camden saith of Ewelme (in Ox- 
fordshire), that it was therefore un- 
frequented, ob stagni vicini halitus, and 
all such places as be near lakes and 
rivers. Butl am of opinion that these 
inconveniences will be mitigated or 
easily corrected by good fires; as one 
reports of Venice, that graveolentia, 
or fog of the moors, is sufficiently 
qualified by these innumerable smoaks. 
Nay more, Thomas Philot. Ravennas, 
a great physician, contends that the 
Venetians are generally longer lived 
than any city in Europe, and live many 
of them 120 years. But it is not 
water generally that so much offends, 
as the slime and noisome smells that 
accompany such overflowed places, 
which is but at some few seasons after 
a flood, and is sufficiently recompens- 
ed with sweet smells and aspects in 
summer—‘ Ver pingit vario gemmantia 
prata colore’—and many other com- 
modities of pleasure and profit; or 
else may be corrected if the site of it 
be somewhat remote from the water, 
as Lindley [in Leicestershire, the seat 
of the writer’s brother]—Orton super 
montem, (the possession of Robert 
Bradshaw, Esq.)—Drayton (of George 
Purefoy, Esq.), or a little more ele- 
vated, though nearer, as Caucut (the 
possession of William Purefoy, Esq. ; 
as Amington (the seat of Sir John Rep- 
pington, knight); Polesworth (Sir 
Henry Goodiere’s, lately deceased) ; 
Weddington (the dwelling-house of 
Hum. Adderly, Esq.)—to insist on 
such places best to me known—upon 
the river of Anker, in Warwickshire ; 

Genr. Mac. Vou. VIL. 
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Swarston, (Sir John Harpur’s, lately 
deceased); and Drakesley (Sir George 
Greslie’s, knt.), upon Trent. Or, how- 
ever they may be unseasonable in 
winter, or at some times, they have 
their good use in summer. 

If so be that their means be so slender 
as they may not admit of any such va- 
riety, but must determine once for all, 
and make one house serve each season. 
I know no men that have given better 
rules in this behalf than our husbandry 
writers. Cato and Columella prescribe 
a good house to stand by a navigable 
river, good highways, near some city, 
and in a good soile; but that is more 
for commodity than health. The best 
soil commonly yields the worst aire ; 
a dry sandy plat is fittest to build upon, 
and such as is rather hilly than plain, 
full of downs, a Cotswold country, as 
being most commodious for hawking, 
hunting, wood, waters, and all manner 
of pleasures. Perigort, in France, is 
barren, yet by reason of the excellen- 
cie of the aire, and such pleasures that 
it affords, much inhabited by the nobi- 
lity; as Noremberg in Germany, To- 
ledo in Spain. Our countryman, 
Tusser, will tell us so much, that the 
fieldome is for profit, the woodland for 
pleasure and health. The one, com- 
monly deep clay, therefore noisome in 
winter, and subject to bad highwaies ; 
the other a dry sand. Provision may 
be had elsewhere ; and our townes are 
frequently bigger in the woodland than 
the fieldome, more frequent and popu- 
lous, and gentlemen more delight to 
dwell in such places. Sutton Cold- 
field, in Warwickshire, where 1 was 
once a grammar scholar, may be a suf- 
ficient witness, which stands, as Cam- 
den notes, loco ingrato et sterili, but in 
an excellent aire, and full of all man- 
ner of pleasures. Wadley, in Berk- 
shire (the seat of G. Purefoy, Esq.), is 
situate in a vale; though not so fertile 
a soil as some vales afford, yet a most 
commodious site, wholesome, in a de- 
licious aire, a rich and pleasant seat. 
So Segrave, in Leicestershire (which 
towne [ am now bound to remember, 
for [ am now incumbent of that rec- 
tory, presented thereto by my right 
honourable patron the Lord Berkley), 
is sited in a champian, at the edge of 
the Wold, and more barren than the 
villages about it, yet no place likely 
yields a better aire. And he that built 
3C 
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that faire house, Wollerton, in Not- 
.inghamshire (Sir Francis Willoughby), 
1s much to be commended, though the 


for making choice of such a place. 
Constantine, lib. 2. cap. de Agricul- 
tura, praiseth mountains, hilly, steep 
places, above the rest by the sea side, 
and such as look toward the north, by 
some great river, as Formark, in Derby- 
shire, on the Trent (the dwelling of Sir 
Thos. Burdet, kt. baronet), environed 
with hills, open only to the north, like 
Mount Edgmond [read Mount Edg- 
comb] in Cornwall, which Mr. Carew, 
in his Survey of Cornwall, so much 
admires for an excellent seat. Such as 
is the general site of Bohemia, ‘ Serenat 
Boreas,’ the north wind clarified; but 
near lakes or marishes, in holes, ob- 
scure places, or to the south and west, 
he utterly disproves those winds are 
unwholesome, putrifying, and make 
men subjectte diseases. The best build- 
ing for health, according to him, is in 
high places, and in an excellent pros- 
pect, like that of Cuddeston, in Oxford- 
shire, which place, I must honoris ergo 
mention, is lately and fairly built by 
John Bancroft, Dr. of Divinity, my 
quondam tutor in Christchurch, Oxon, 
now the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 
Oxon, who built this house for him- 
self and his successors, in a good aire, 
good prospect, good soile, both for 
profit and pleasure, not so easily to be 
matched. P. Crescentius, in his Lib. 
de Agricul., is very copious on this 
subject, how a house should be whole- 
somly sited, in a good coast, good air. 
wind, &c. Varro de Re Rust. forbids 
lakes and rivers, marish and manured 
grounds; they cause a bad air, gross 
diseases hard to be cured: if it be so 
as he cannot help it, ‘ better, as he ad- 
viseth, sell thine house and Jand, than 
lose thine health.’ He that respects 
not this in chusing of his seat, or build- 
ing his house, is mente captus, mad, 
Cato saith, and his dwelling next to 
hell itself, according to Columella. He 
commends, in conclusion, the middle 
of a hill, upon a descent. Baptista 
Porta Villa censures Varro, Cato, Co- 
lumella, and those ancient rusticks, 
approving many things, disallowing 
some ; and will by all means have the 
front of a house stand to the south, 
which, how it may be good in Italy or 
hotter climes, | know not; in our 


northern countries I am sure it is best. 
Stephanus, a Frenchman, de Predio 


peg / - os , Rust. lib. 1. cap. 4. subscribes to this ; 
ract be sandy and barren about it, 


approving especially the descent of a 
hill, south or south-east, with trees to 
the north, so that it be well watered; 
a condition in all sites which must not 
be omitted, as Herbastein inculcates. 
Julius Cesar Claudinus, a physician 
(Consult. 24), for a nobleman in Poland 
melancholy given, adviseth him to 
dwell in a house inclining to the east, 
and by all means to provide the air be 
clear and sweet; which Montanus 
counselleth the Earl of Monfort, his 
patient, to inhabit a pleasant house 
and in a good aire. If it be so, the 
natural site may not be altered of our 
city, town, village, yet by artificial 
means it may be helped. In hot coun- 
tries, therefore, they make the skirts 
of their cities very narrow, ail over 
Spain, Africk, Italy, Greece, and many 
cities of France, in Languedoc especi- 
ally and Provence, those southern 
parts. Monpelier, the habitation and 
university of physicians, is so built 
with high houses, narrow streets, to 
divert the sun’s scalding raies, which 
Tacitus commends, lib. 15. Annal. as 
most agreeing to their health, ‘ because 
the height of buildings and narrowness 
of streets keep away sunbeams.’ Some 
cities use galleries, or arched cloysters, 
towards the streets, as Damascus, Bo- 
logna, Padua, Berne in Switzerland, 
West-chester with us, as well to avoid 
tempests as the sun’s scorching heats. 
They build on high hills in hot coun- 
tries for more air; or to the seaside, 
as Baie, Naples. In our northern 
coasts we are opposite; we commend 
broad, open, fair streets, as most befit- 
ting and agreeing to our clime. We 
build in bottoms for warmth; and 
that site of Mitylene, in the island of 
Lesbos, in the Aigean Sea, which Vi- 
truvius so much discommends, (magni- 
ficently built with fair houses, sed 
imprudenter positam, unadvisedly sited, 
because it lay along to the south, and 
when the south wind blew, the people 
were all sick,) would make an excellent 
site in our northern climes. * * 
* * * +. * ~ * * * 
A good prospect alone will ease 
melancholy, as Comesius contends, lib. 
2. 7. de Sale. The citizens of Barcino, 
in Catalonia, saith he, otherwise penned 
in, melancholy, and stirring little 
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abroad, are much delighted with that 
pleasant prospect their city hath to the 
sea, which, like that of old Athens, 
besides Aegina, Salamina, and many 
pleasant islands, had all the variety of 
delicious objects. So are those Nea- 
politans and inhabitants of Geneva to 
see the ships, boats, and passengers 
go by, out of their windows, their 
whole cities being sited on the side of 
a hill, like Pera by Constantinople, 
so that each house almost hath a free 
prospect to the sea, as some part of 
London hath to the Thames; or to 
have a free prospect all over the city 
at once, as at Granada, in Spain, and 
at Fez, in Africk, the river running 
betwixt two declining hills, the steep- 
ness causeth each house almost, as well 
to oversee, as to be overseen of the 
rest. Every country is full of such 
delightsome prospects, as well within 
land as by sea, as Hermon and Rama 
in Palestina, Colalo in Italy, the top 
of Tagitus, or Acrochorinthus, that old 
decayed castle in Corinth, from which 
Peloponesus, Greece, the Ionian and 
/£gean seas, were semel ef simul at one 
view to be taken. In Egypt, the square 
top of the great Pyramid, 300 yards in 
height, and so the Sultan’s palace in 
Grand Cairo, the country being a plain, 
hath a marvellous fair prospect, as 
well over Nilus, as that great city, five 
Italian miles long and two broad, by 
the river side. From Mount Sion, in 
Jerusalem, the Holy Land is to be 
seen of all sides: such high places are 
infinite. With us those of the best 
taste are Glassenbury Tower, Bever 
Castle, Rodway Grange, Walsby in 
Lincolnshire, where | lately received a 
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real kindness (lately resigned for some 
specialle reasons), by the munificence 
of the Right Honourable my noble 
Lady and Patroness, the Lady Frances 
Countess dowager of Exeter ; and two 
among the rest, which I might not 
omit for vicinities sake, Oldbury, in the 
confines of Warwickshire, where I have 
often looked about me with great de- 
light, at the foot of which hill (at Lind- 
ley, in Leicestershire, the possession 
and dwelling place of Ralph Burton, 
Esq. my lately deceased father) I was 
born; and Hanbury, in Staffordshire, 
contiguous to which is Falde, a plea- 
sant village, and an ancient patrimony 
belonging to our family, now in the 
possession of mine elder brother, Wil- 
liam Burton, Esq. Barclay, the Scot, 
commends that of Greenwich Tower 
for one of the best prospects in Eu- 
rope, to see London on the one side, 
the Thames, ships, and pleasant mea- 
dows on the other. There be they 
that say as much or more of St. Mark’s 
steeple at Venice. Yet these are at 
too great distance. Some are especially 
affected with such objects as be near, 
to see passengers go by in some great 
rodeway, or boats in a river—in sub- 
jectum forum despicere,—to oversee a 
fair, a market-place, or out of a plea- 
sant window into some thoroughfare 
street, to behold a continual concourse, 
a promiscuous rout coming and going, 
as a multitude of spectators at a thea- 
tre, a mask, or some publick show. 
But I rove—the sum is this, that va- 
riety of actions, objects, aire, places, 
are excellent good in this infirmity 
(Melancholy) and all others, good for 
man, good for beast. 





NEW RECORD COMMISSION.—No. VII. 


Observations upon the Report of the Record Committee, transmitted to the Treasury 
by the Record Commissioners. 1837. pp. 137. 


A Letter to C. P. Cooper, Esq. upon the Report of the Recent Record Committee, by 


Basil Montagu, Esq. 1837. pp. 16. 


A Leaf omitted out of the Record Report. 1837. pp. 28. 
Another Leaf omitted out of the Record Report. 1837. pp. 18. 


IN our last article upon this subject, we stated that we had seldom witnessed a more 
omplete failure than had been exhibited by the case brought against the Commis- 
sioners before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. We repeat the asser- 
tion, and with some degree of pride, inasmuch as, amongst the periodical publications 
of the day, we alone seem to have had sufficient patience to pierce the cloud of mystery 
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and misrepresentation spread before the public, and arrive at the substantial truth. 
Some future inquirer into literary History, some Hallam or D’Israeli of two or 
three centuries hence, will thread the maze, as we have done, and, after perusing the 
scandalous libels which have been freely circulated on every side, will arrive with 
astonishment at the dexterously-concealed truth. He will give the whole proceeding 
its propername. None of those considerations which hold us back will operate upon 
him. He will not feel as we do, pity for the failings of persons whom he has been 
accustomed to respect ; his indignation at the disingenuous artifices which have been 
practised will be unmixed with the bitter thought that they have emanated from men 
of whom he had hoped better things ; nor will his astonishment at the character of 
the whole proceeding be mingled, as ours is, with that most painful of all consider- 
ations, that the very peculiar description of justice, both literary and judicial, which 
has been awarded to the Commissioners, has primarily emanated from a body, to 
which, as is remarked in one of the pamphlets before us, we and ‘ all our fellow- 
subjects are, in one character or another, amenable.’’ A tribunal in which such things 
may be done, will soon fill its cup; some fortunate act of injustice will direct atten- 
tion to its incongruous character, and convince the legislature, that when it takes 
upon itself to play the part of a Court of Justice, it will share the fate of all bad actors 
if it does not play it well. 

Mr. Montagu, in a letter which stands amongst the publications at the head of this 
article, has remarked, 

*¢ The duties of a Committee are, if I mistake not, twofold. First, Ministerial ; to 
collect evidence—the original limit of the jurisdiction (as in the case of the Committee 
who reported upon the charges against Lord Bacon): and, secondly, Judicial; to 
report their judgment upon the evidence itself, which most probably originated in the 
increase and pressure of business upon the House. 

‘¢ The blessings which have resulted, and will result, from their ministerial duties, 
are obvious; the facts thus collected will in due time decompose’ all error; but in 


their judicial function it may perhaps be thought'that a Committee of the House of 
Commons must necessarily be a most defective tribunal.’’ 


After a vigorous passage descriptive of the duties and character of a Judge in our 
Courts of Justice, Mr. Montagu proceeds,— 


‘‘ A chairman of a committee, on the contrary, may be an inexperienced young 
man, who, having made a speech in favour of some particular measure (with such a 
declaration of his sentiments as would disqualify him from being a juror), moves for 
a committee, and, as a matter of course, is elected chairman. Inflated by imaginary 
importance, he enters upon his office like the school-boy, who, having caught a tame 
rabbit, thinks himself a mighty sportsman. He has, as he conceives, a good object 
before him, and is not always mindful of the road over which he passes to attain it, or 
upon whom he tramples in his way. He may decide upon ea parte evidence, or 
examine only for the confirmation of the opinion which, right or wrong, he happens 
to entertain. A Report is then made and published as the Report of the Committee, 
to whom (for it saves a world of pains) the House is ever ready enough to surrender 
its judgment. Such appears to me, with the greatest respect for the intelligence with 
which the House abounds, the radical defect of its Committees.’’ 


Nothing can be more correct than this general delineation, and now let us inquire 
how far it is applicable to the Record Committee. 

It would seem, from what has passed in Parliament, that upon receipt of the Report 
of the Record Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the Lords of 
the Treasury, forwarded it to the Record Commissioners, with a request that they 
would furnish the Lords of the Treasury with any Observations upon it which the 
Commissioners might think necessary. A copy of the paper, which was in conse- 
quence transmitted to the Treasury, has fallen into our hands, and we have no doubt 


that our readers will thank us for giving them an account of its contents. Some 


obstacles appear as yet to have prevented its being printed as a Parliamentary Paper. 
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It opens by directing attention to some peculiarities which are stated more or less 
to pervade the whole of the Report. They are, 


‘©, The Committee, although appointed ‘ to inquire into the management and 
affairs of The Record Commission,’ did not confine its inquiries to the Record Com- 
mission at present in existence, and which bears date on the 12th March, 1831, but 
directed its attention to whatever seems to have been neglected by any of the succes- 
sive Commissions, the first of which was issued on the 19th July, 1800.” 


The results of this ‘‘ peculiarity ’’ are stated to have been, 


‘‘ First, that the successive Commissions appointed since 1800, the last of which 
was suspended five years ago by the present Commission, have been charged with 
inattention, mismanagement, and neglect of duty on ex parte, and occasionally on 
vague, hearsay evidence, with no one before the Committee to defend them; both 
their Secretaries, who could best have justified or explained their proceedings, being 
deceased ; and, secondly, that various charges founded upon such evidence, and, if 
affecting any one at all, certainly chargeable only against the former Commissions, 
have, by some confusion, been introduced into the Report as applicable to the present 
Commission.”’ 

‘* II. The second peculiarity observable in the Report is, that in treating of the 
objects of the several Commissions on the Public Records, the Committee seems to 
have lost sight altogether of that Report which forms the basis of all the Record 
Commissions, and a constant reference to which is necessary towards the formation 
of a proper judgment upon the course adopted by the Commissioners.’’ 


All the Commissions have been founded upon the Report of the Record Committee 
of the House of Commons in the year 1800, and have been issued for the execution of 
the measures recommended by that Committee. 


‘« In the Report of the Recent Committee it is remarkable that when treating of 
the objects of the several Record Commissions (p. v.) not even the most distant allu- 
sion is made to the Report of 1800.”’ 


Out of this peculiarity it has resulted that 


*¢ A judgment which might be applicable to the case of a public body having a general 
object, sufficient authority, and ample funds, has, in the present instance, been applied 
to one which has definite objects, insufficient authority, and limited resources. The 
Committee have not reported as to whether the Commissioners have executed the 
objects set before them in their Commission, so far as the extent of their powers and 
the amount of their funds have enabled them to do: They have reported as to what 
in their judgment remains still to be performed before the Public Records can be said 
to be in a proper state of condition and arrangement, and have set down every thing 
that falls within that description as a proof of what they term the neglect of the Com- 
missioners. 

*« II. A third peculiarity, which pervades the Report is, 

That, although it is the Report of a Committee appointed to inquire generally into 
*« the management and affairs of the Record Commission,’’ it is confined in its facts 
almost exclusively to what the Committee have thought to be instances of the misma- 
nagement of the Commission. This peculiarity has resulted from the circumstance 
that, notwithstanding the terms of their appointment, the Committee, ‘‘ considering 
it their duty rather to examine into existing defects for the purpose of suggesting 
remedies than to pass in review the many and important services rendered by the 
successive Commissions, has directed its attention more to what seems to have been neg- 
lected, than to what has been efficiently and satisfactorily performed by those bodies.’’ 
(Report, p. xxxvii.) In this manner the Commissioners find themselves represented 
in the Report as an incompetent and incapable body, not on account of what they 
have done, which is generally the subject of praise throughout the Report, but of what 
they have ‘ neglected,’ or, in other words, what they have not done, with reference to 
an arbitrary standard of the authority and duty of the Commissioners set up in the 
minds of the Committee, and existing nowhere else. 

‘* TV. A fourth peculiarity in the evidence, and in the Report, is, 

That they contain charges against the Keepers of the Record Offices, and other 
persons who were not present before the Committee; and who were neither called 
upon, nor had any opportunity afforded them, for explanation or defence. 
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‘¢ The Committee seem in various instances where there appeared a primd facie 
contradiction between the testimony of two persons, or between oral testimony and a 
document, to have deemed it unnecessary to make any inquiry as to the possibility 
of reconciling seeming discrepancies, or arriving at the truth amidst actual contra- 
dictions.”’ 


After these general observations the Commissioners proceed to ‘‘ a particular ex- 
amination of some of the many erroneous statements and conclusions with which the 
Report abounds.’”’ They remark upon a very great many singular inaccuracies in the 
several divisions of the Report, and sum up their observations thus : 


‘If these observations have not entirely failed in their object, they have esta- 
blished : 

‘<]. With respect to existing ‘‘ Buildings ;’’ that, although the Commissioners have 
been entirely without power to remedy their defects, they have not failed to urge 
upon His Majesty’s Government the propriety of rectifying what is amiss in them, 

. by the establishment of a General Record Office. 

“TI. As to ‘* Calendars and Indexes ;’’ that the Committee have been misled by 
the gentlemen upon whose evidence they relied, and that the Commissioners have 
adopted the only course that, under existing circumstances, was likely to be beneficial 
to the public. 

‘« IIL. As to ‘‘ Transfers ;’? the Commissioners, as the Committee themselves ad- 
mit, have no authority. 

‘¢TV. Under the head of ‘‘ Establishment of Offices ;’’ that the Commissioners have 
instituted the inquiries and collected the information enjoined by their Commission, 
and have subsequently recommended the measures, which, in their opinion, are ne- 
cessary for correcting the evils of the present system. If their recommendations have 
not yet been carried into effect, it has arisen from no fault or negligence of theirs. 

‘«'V. This head is entirely omitted in the Report of the Committee. 

‘« VI. The Committee have, in general, bestowed their commendation upon the 
‘¢ Selection of Original Records’’ published by the Commissioners, 

‘« VII. Under the head of ‘‘ General Administration of the Affairs of the Commis- 
sion,’’ it has been shown, that the Committee are not warranted by the evidence in 
concluding that the Secretary has had the ‘ entire control over the funds and dis- 
bursements of the Commission, of the preparation of its works, of the engagements, 
salaries, and duties of all persons in the employ of the Commission, and in the distri- 
bution of all its publications.’ 

‘¢ The Commissioners are also of opinion that it sufficiently appears from the pre- 
ceding ‘‘ Observations,’’ that the Report has been framed in a spirit extremely un- 
friendly — if it may not rather be called unjust—towards the Commissioners ; that 
the effect of the evidence has not been stated fully, or fairly ; that conclusions against 
them are drawn from testimony which, in many instances, has been contradicted, or 
explained away ; and that much error has crept into the Report, partly from this 


circumstance, and partly also from the fact which appears in the Minutes of the Pro- - 


ceedings of the Committee (p. xvii.), that the Report was prepared before the various 
explanatory statements printed in the Appendix had been seen by the Members of the 
Committee generally.’’ 

The Commissioners then proceed to “ another circumstance materially affecting the 
Report,’’ to which they request the serious attention of the Treasury, ‘‘ and which they 
state that they conceive to amount to an exclusion of evidence.”’ 

From the circumstances detailed in this part of the ‘‘ Observations,”’ it would seem 
that the Committee closed their sittings and made their Report, notwithstanding a 
notice openly given by the Secretary to the Commission, that he had ready prepared 
answers to all those points in the evidence of various adverse witnesses which seemed 
to require refutation or explanation. It is further stated— 

‘« The Report of the Committee is in many places founded upon evidence to which 
the Remarks and Questions and Answers, prepared by the Secretary, had reference ; 
and it is thought by the Commissioners, that these Remarks and Questions and An- 
swers, if delivered before the Committee, would very materially have altered the im- 
pression produced by the Evidence to which they alluded, and, in some instances, very 
beneficially for the Commissioners. 

‘The Report is also in some places founded upon testimony comprised in fasciculé 
of evidence which were not received by the Secretary until after the close of the in- 


quiry. 
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‘‘ These circumstances, which, when properly explained, must be fatal to the credi® 
and authority of the Report, have been highly disadvantageous to the Commissioners. 
If the evidence, which was thus excluded, had been received, with the same atten- 
tion which appears to have been given to every witness who came before the Com- 
mittee with the intention of impugning the conduct of the Commissioners, they are 
of opinion that the Report would not have contained many passages which now ap- 
pear in it, and which are strikingly calculated to depreciate and injure them in the 
opinion of His Majesty, from whom they derive their authority ; of Parliament, which 
has entrusted them with grants of public money ; and of the Nation at large, for whose 
benefit it is imperative upon Government to preserve and regulate the Records. 

“« Even, however, in its present shape, little more is needed for the refutation of 
the statements in the Report, than to contrast them with the Evidence and with the 
papers in their own Appendix ;—a duty which ought to have been performed by the 
Committee, but which is now left to the public. It is to that contrast that the Com- 
missioners have had recourse almost exclusively in the preceding observations, and it 
has led them, and they believe will lead any other persons who may take similar pains, 
to conclusions totally at variance with the Report. It has satisfied them, that the 
facts stated in the Report are not to be relied upon, and that it is strikingly deficient 
in that candour and fair dealing which ought to characterize a document which pro- 
fesses to indicate to the Government and the Legislature what is the proper course for 
them to adopt.’’ 


The ‘‘ Remarks, and Questions and Answers,”’ referred to in these passages of 
the Observations, have been printed and extensively circulated, and fully justify the 
conclusions of the Commissioners. Much of the adverse testimony is totally de- 
stroyed by them. 

Nor is this the only evidence of which the Committee neglected to avail themselves. 
Three petitions either have been or will be presented to the House, by persons who 
conceive themselves to have been unjustly treated. Mr. Thompson, one of the pe- 
titioners, after setting out various acts of what he terms ‘‘ disagreeable, improper, and 
illegal interference,’’ on the part of Mr. Cole, a gentleman who has been a good deal 
engaged in these proceedings, at one time in the employ of the Commissioners and 
afterwards as the principal witness against them, proceeds thus,— 


‘‘ That several witnesses were examined at great length before that Committee with 
respect to the records of the office to which your petitioner belongs, and to the part 
which he has taken in the proceedings relating to them. That your petitioner’s name 
was frequently mentioned by those witnesses. That your petitioner, knowing that 
misrepresentations of his conduct had been made, believing also that he might incur 
blame for the actions of others, and lose the credit of his own exertions which had 
been repeatedly usurped by certain persons, was exceedingly desirous of being ex- 
amined before the said Committee. That your Petitioner therefore repeatedly applied 
to the Chairman of that Committee for the purpose, and was directed to attend, which 
he did several successive days; but he was put off from time to time, and conse- 
quently discontinued his attendance, the Chairman having, however, promised to 
summon him by writing; but he was never called upon to give evidence. That your 
petitioner, if he had been permitted so to do, could have corrected or refuted many 
misrepresentations of some of the witnesses, which, by the primted Minutes of 
Evidence since reported to your honourable House, it appears that they gave; and 
could have supplied, as it was his wish to do, correct, full, and important information 
concerning the records and transactions in question ; and that, while the informa- 
tion on the subject, which is stated in the Report of the Select Committee, rests 
almost wholly on the testimony of the said Mr. Cole, some time acting as your 
petitioner’s transcriber (his evidence being quoted no fewer than thirteen times on 
that subject), your petitioner was excluded from all opportunity of affording to your 
honourable House that important testimony which he alone could properly give, and 
which would have prevented the mention of your petitioner’s name in an unfavourable 
manner in the Report of the Select Committee.” 


Mr. Black, another petitioner, states— 


‘¢ That it was well known to that Committee that your petitioner had been prin- 
cipally concerned in many important transactions, concerning which several witnesses 
were examined, and much evidence was taken, and concerning some of which 
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transactions your petitioner alone could have afforded full and authentic information. 
That the said Committee obtained and heard the testimony of persons avowedly hostile 
to the Commission, to the Secretary, and to your petitioner; and admitted insinua- 
tions and charges against your petitioner and misrepresentations of his transactions ; 
but never called on your petitioner, to state the real facts thereof, or to explain and 
clear up what was incorrect or doubtful. That your petitioner had no means of 
knowing that any such insinuations, charges, or misrepresentations had been received 
by the Committee, until, to his astonishment, he learned the same from the printed 
Minutes of Evidence. 

‘‘ That in the said Evidence, as since reported to your honourable House and 
published by its order, your petitioner’s name occurs no fewer than forty-three times ; 
that though his name does not appear in the Report, yet the transactions in which he 
was concerned, and which are mentioned in the Report, could not, as he humbly 
conceives, have been represented so unfavourably to your honourable House as they 
have been, if he had been heard; and that if jyour petitioner could have foreseen 
the event, he would have claimed, even at the latest hour, to be heard by the Com- 
mittee.’’ 

The proceedings of the Committee with respect to evidence do not appear to have 
been more peculiar than their notions of the task set before them. Two of the 
pamphlets placed at the head of this article refer to this portion of the subject. In 
one, the writer seems to prove that this Committee, one object of whose appointment 
was to inquire into the present state of the Becords, has not exhibited their ‘ present 
state’ in its Report. That it has thrown out of sight the more important ; that it has 
brought forward the least important; that it has exhibited what the condition of 
the Records has been, and kept silence as to the changes that have been effected by 
the Commission. 

‘‘This,”’ he remarks, ‘is the course adopted in the Report ; and when you appeal 
to it as exhibiting the present state of the Records, you appeal to a leaf which ought to 
have been there, but which has been omitted—why, I will not inquire.’”,—A Leaf 
Omitted, p. 25. 

The other pamphlet by the same writer endeavours to shew that the Committee were 
equally unmindful of the other part of the duty set before them—a fair inquiry into 
“the management and affairs of the Record Commission.’’ We have not space to 
notice his mode of proving this ; neither shall we make any comments upon the pro- 
ceedings we have detailed. 


We shall probably be told by some of our contemporaries that our objections to 
this new mode of dispensing justice are mere proofs of bigotry and prejudice. It may 
be so. We are too old in years, and too much attached to the fashions of the times 
gone-by, to be easily convinced tkat the fillet should be removed from the eyes of 
Justice and be bound across her ears. 

What is to be the result of these proceedings? A Bill founded upon the Report of 
this Committee, but departing widely from its recommendations, has been brought into 
Parliament, and now stands for the second reading in the House of Commons. In 
its present shape it contains some provisions which could only have been suggested 
by extreme shallowness and ignorance of the subject, mixed up with others which 
are cunningly contrived with a view to popularity. Some extensive alterations might 
probably make the Bill less objectionable ; but, if it be only for example-sake, the 
Legislature ought not to pass any measure whatever founded upon such a Report as 
that of the Record Committee. Public affairs, however, are seldom regulated by 
the strict rules of right ; and in the present state of parties, and in the existing 
temper of the House of Commons, a course so decided is not to be expected. ‘* An 
‘instalment ’’ will probably be yielded on the one hand, and accepted on the other, 
anda weapon be thus placed in the hands of the wise and righteous legislators, whose 
acts we have been describing, with which they may in time accomplish their ulterior 
objects. 

6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Schloss Hainfeld ; or a Winter in Lower 
Styria. By Capt. B. Hall. 


THIS is an agreeable little volume ; 
and we envy the author his romantic 
residence with the Countess Purgstall 
at the Castle of Hainfeld, and his wan- 
derings among the mountains of Styria. 
—And then, what a delight to find the 
old Countess transformed into Miss 
Jane Anne Cranstoun! and as soon 
as we have recovered our surprise, to 
find Miss Jane no less than our fair 
young friend Diana Vernon! Then 
there are some young ladies from 
Gratz, and an old one from Vienna ;— 
there is the Archduke John, who is 
thus described : 


‘* His Imperial Highness is a very 
pleasant person, about fifty-five years of 
age, with a fine, high, bold forehead, and 
an expression of quietness and repose, 
bordering on melancholy, in his counte- 
nance, which is singularly engaging. His 
conversation and manners, too, are so 
untainted by the slightest shade of affec- 
tation, and withal so cordial, that any one 
must feel at ease in his presence. 

‘* His chief occupations are, Ist, super- 
intending the great trigonometrical survey 
of Austria, of which, as chief of the engi- 
neer department,he has had the entire con. 
trol: 2ndly, directing the great iron works 
of Verdernberg : lastly, visiting his estates 
in Lower Styria, where his extensive vine- 
yards are situated. His chief amusement 
is the chase of the chamois. Another of 
his amusements is the encouragement of 
science at Gratz and elsewhere in Styria: 
and as he sets about every thing in the 


most unpretending way, and by his gentle ~ 


and elegant manners conciliates all par- 
ties, his knowledge on these subjects is 
received, not with jealousy or suspicion, 
but with that degree of personal favour, 
which insures the success of every under- 
taking to which he wishes well. Upon 
the whole, there probably have been few 
men in any station, and not many princes, 
who have proved greater benefactors to 
their country ; very few men indeed have 
the means, even if they had the dispo- 
sition and talents and experience, requi- 
site for so great a task; and it is in the 
highest degree pleasing to witness the ef- 
fect of so fortunate a combination of cir- 
cumstances in the person of one indi- 
vidual.” 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VII. 


We shall now pass from the Arch- 
duke to a Scotch Professor : 


‘*¢ You know,’ said the Countess, ‘ that 
my brother-in-law, Dugald Stewart, had 
not the faculties of distinguishing colours 
at any time; and,.like your own father, 
Sir James Hall, he absolutely lost his sight, 
when this sort of twilight set in. It was 
a most curious fact, that Dugald Stewart 
could not see any difference between 
colours so strongly contrasted as the ripe 
mulberry fruit and the leaf of the tree. 
Yet the practical inconvenience of this 
singular defect in the retina, was nothing 
in comparison to what he suffered from 
being blind when the day was nearly at a 
close. I was laughing at the recollection 
(said the Countess) of a funny scene I 
had with your father and Mr. Stewart at 
least half a century ago. We had all 
been drinking tea with Mr. Alison, who 
had then a house in Bruntsfield Links ; 
my two companions, the moment they 
came into the open air, recommenced a 
metaphysical discussion the party had 
been engaged in, and which from the 
popular tone the graceful genius of Mr. 
Alison gave to the most profound dis- 
quisitions, I had been able, in some de- 
gree, to understand. But when your 
father and Mr. Stewart found themselves 
alone—for they seemed to consider a 
young lady as nobody—they dived much 
deeper into the subject than I could fol- 
low ; and to the one or two questions I 
ventured to put, the philosophers made 
scarcely any answer, but trudged on over 
the little grassy hillocks of the Links, 
taking no more account of me than if I 
had not been present. As I well knew 
my companions to be two of the very 
kindest and best-bred men in the world, 
and they were merely absorbed in their 
darling topics, I paced after them in re-- 
spectful patience, thinking of something 
else, and admiring, as the sun went down, 
the last touch of bright light on the top 
of Arthur’s seat and the flagstaff and bat- 
tlements of the old castle. Presently Mr. 
Stewart, slackening his pace, drew to my 
side, and remarked that the golf-players 
had quite destroyed the Links for a lady’s 
walking, and that, unless I took his arm, 
I might put my feet into one of the holes 
used in the aforesaid game. As I found 
none of the inconvenience to which he re- 
ferred, and as we had passed most of th 
rough ground, I begged him not to dis. 
turb his philosophical — on wm 
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account ; but he continued to press me 
to fake his arm. I knew well enough 
what was the Professor’s motive, for I had 
long been aware of his optical weakness, 
and I saw he could scarcely walk a step 
without setting his foot on a stone or ina 
hole ; but I was willing, by declining his 
twilight civilities, to punish his broad-day 
neglect. Sir James, who as yet saw quite 
well, had no idea what Mr. Stewart was 
manceuvring about, and even tried all he 
could, being deeply interested in the dis- 
cussion, to detach the blind lecturer’s at- 
tention from me to himself. Mr. Stewart, 
however, in his fear of a sprained ancle, 
seemed quite to forget his moral philoso- 
phy, much to your father’s surprize. In 
about five minutes afterwards, however, I 
was much amused when Sir James also 
offered me his arm, expressing in like man- 
ner a wonderful anxiety about my safety 
and comfort, and, as Mr. Stewart had 
done before him, insisted on encumbering 
me with help of which I stood in no need. 
It became truly a task of some difficulty, 
to lead these two gentlemen ; for as neither 
could see an inch before him, I was 
obliged to act as a guide to both. They, 
on the other hand, as soon as they had 
regained their confidence through the 
agency of my pilotage, forgot their sud- 
den fit of gallantry, and once more re- 
commenced their unintelligible disqui- 
sitions across my very nose, and without 
once seeming to recollect that such an in.- 
dividual as their female protector was in 
existence.’’ 


The latter part of this work is ren- 
dered highly interesting, by some recol- 
lections of Sir Walter Scott; and the 
following letter is a beautiful specimen 
of his mind: 


‘* My dear and valued Friend, ~ 1820. 

‘*You cannot imagine how much I 
was interested and affected by receiving 
your token of your kind recollection, 
after the interval of many years. Your 
brother Henry breakfasted with me yes- 
terday ; and gave me the letter and the 
book, which served me as a matter of 
much, melancholy reflection for many 
hours. Hardly anything makes the mind 
recoil so much upon itself as the being 
suddenly and strongly recalled to times 
long past, and that by the voice of one 
whom we have so long loved and respect- 
ed. Do not think that I have ever for- 
gotten you; or the many happy days I 
passed in Frederick Street, in society 
which fate has separated so far, and for 
so many years. The little volume was 
particularly acceptable to me, as it ac- 
quainted me with many circumstances of 
which distange and imperfect communi- 
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cation had left me either entirely ignorant, 
or had transmitted only inaccurate infor- 
mation. 

‘* Alas! my dear friend, what can the 
utmost efforts of friendship offer you be- 
yond the sympathy which, however sin- 
cere, must sound like an empty compli- 
ment in the ear of affliction. God knows, 
with what willingness I would undertake 
anything which might afford you the 
melancholy consolation of knowing how 
much your old and early friend interests 
himself in the sad event which has so 
deeply wounded your peace of mind. The 
verses, therefore, which conclude this let- 
ter, must not be weighed according to 
their intrinsic value ; for the more inade- 
quate they are to express the feelings they 
would fain convey, the more they show 
the author’s anxious wish to do what may 
be grateful to you. In truth, I have long 
given up poetry: I have had my day with 
the public; and being no great believer in 
poetical immortality, I was very well 
pleased to rise a winner, without con- 
tinuing the game till I was beggared of 
any credit I might have acquired. Be- 
sides, I felt the prudence of giving way 
before the more forcible and powerful ge- 
nius of Byron. If J were either greedy, 
or jealous of poetical fame—and both are 
strangers to my nature—I might comfort 
myself with the thought, that I would 
hesitate to strip myself to the contest, so 
fearlessly as Byron does; or to command 
the wonder and terror of the public, by 
exhibiting in my own person the sublime 
attitude of the Dying Gladiator. But with 
the old frankness of twenty years since, I will 
fairly own, that this same delicacy of mine 
may arise more from conscious want of 
vigour and inferiority, than from a deli- 
cate dislike to the nature of the conflict. 
At any rate, there is atime for every- 
thing ; and without swearing oaths to it, 
I think my time for poetry is gone by. 
My health suffered horribly last year, I 
think from over-labour and excitation; 
and though it is now apparently restored 
to its usual tone, yet during the long and 
painful disorder (spasms in the stomach), 
and the frightful process of cure, by a 
prolonged use of calomel, I learned that 
my frame was made of flesh and not of 
iron—a conviction which I will long keep 
in remembrance, and avoid any occupa- 
tion so laborious and agitating as poetry 
must be to be worth anything. 

‘In this, however, I often think of 
passing a few weeks on the continent— 
a summer vacation if I can; and of course 
my attraction to Gratz would be very 
strong. I fear this is the only chance of 
our meeting in this world—we, who once 
saw each other daily! for I understand 
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from George and Henry that there is little 
chance of your coming here. And when 
I look around me, and consider how many 
changes you will see in features, forms, and 
fashion, amongst all you knew and loved, 
and how much no sudden squall or violent 
tempest, but the slow and gradual progress 
of life’s long voyage has severed all the gal- 
lant fellowships whom you left spreading 
their sails to the morning breeze, I really am 
not sure that you would have much plea- 
sure. The young and wild romance of 
life is over with all of us. The real, dull, 
and stern history of humanity has made 
a far greater progress over our heads ; 
and age, dark and untimely, bestowed his 
crutch over the stoutest fellow’s shoul- 
ders. - One thing your old society may 
boast, that they have all run their course 
with honour, and almost all with distinc- 
tion, and the brother suppers of Frederic 
Stewart have certainly made a very con- 
siderable figure in the world, as was to be 
expected, from his talents under whose 
auspices they were assembled. One of the 
most pleasant sights which you would 
see in Scotland, as it now stands, would 
be your brother George in possession of 
the most beautiful and romantic place in 
Clydesdale—Core-house. I have promised 
often to go out with him, and assist him 
with my deep experience as a planter and 
landscape gardener; I promise you, my 
oaks will outlast my laurels, and I pique 
myself more upon my compositions for 
Horace, than any other compositions 
whatever to which I was accessary; but 
so much does business of one sort or 
another engage us both, that we never 
have been able to fix a time which suited 
us both, and with the utmost wish to make 
out the party, perhaps we never may. 
This is a melancholy letter; but it is 
chiefly so from the sad one of yours, who 
have had such real disasters to lament, 
while mine is only the humorous sadness, 
which a retrospect of human life is sure to 
produce on the most prosperous. For my 
own course of life, I have only to be ashamed 
of its prosperity, and afraid of its termina- 
tion; for I have little reason, arguing on 
the doctrine of chances, to hope that the 
same good fortyne will attend me ever. I 
have had an affectionate and promising 
family, many friends, few unfriends, and, 
I think, no enemies, and more of fame 
and fortune than mere literature ever 
produced for man before. I dwell among 
my own people, and have many whose 
happiness is dependent on me, and which 
I study to the best of my power. I trust 
my temper, while you know my nature is 
good and easy, has not been spoiled by 
flattery or prosperity; and therefore I 
have escaped entirely that irritability 
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of disposition which I think is planted, 
like the slave in the poet’s chariot, to 
prevent his enjoying the triumph. Should 
things therefore change with me—and in 
these times, or indeed in any times, such 
change is to be apprehended—I trust I 
shall be able to surrender these adven- 
titious advantages, as I would my upper 
dress, as something extremely comfort- 
able, but which I can make a shift to do 
without.”’ 


1. Speech of John Clay, Esq. M.P. on 
Joint-Stock Banks, &c. 1836. 

2. Letter to W. Clay, Esq, By Vin- 
dex. Ridgway. 

3. Examination of the Report of the 
Joint-Stock Bank Committee. By 
T. Joplin. 


WE recommend these pamphlets to 
public attention. Paid-up capital, 
limited liability, and publicity of ac- 
counts, Mr. Clay considers to be the 
three great principles on which a sound 
system of Banking is to be created. 
Of course, it is not to be supposed 
that a bank may not be distressed, or 
may not fail, although formed under 
this system, no more than a man may 
not die or become diseased who has a 
strong constitution; but it appears to 
Mr. Clay to be the safest and most 
solid basis upon which a banking firm 
can stand: it offers the greatest pros- 
pect of stability. In fact, he con- 
siders a banking establishment must 
not and safely cannot be a reservoir 
from which speculators and adven- 
turers may draw for asupply for their 
wild and visionary schemes. Itis not 
an establishment that hasa right toseek 
large profits by incurring great hazards ; 
but it is an establishment, above all 
others, whose prosperity must be found- 
ed on the caution and prudence of its 
dealings, and consequently on the con- 
fidence of the public. The profits of 
the most prudent banking establish- 
ment ought to be sufficient to satisfy 
those embarked in it: and, indeed, we 
know establishments of great wealth, 
which has been realized by a steady 
course of the most cautious foresight 
and prudent forbearance. It is not to 
be supposed that in a question like the 
present, so extensive as to admit many 
views of it, and so much mixed up 
with the interests of individuals con- 
cerned in it, much difference of opi- 
nion should not exist; and many 
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plausible and indeed some solid argu- 
ments may not be advanced on the 
other side; but nothing properly can 
be discovered further in the discussion 
than that a plan should be selected 
which offers the greater security, and 
is founded on the mere prudential ar- 
rangements. After reading the review 
of the subject in the Edinburgh, and 
knowing how much ingenuity can ad- 
vance, and being also aware how easy 
it is on these extensive and compli- 
cated questions by an involuntary sup- 
pression of some part of it, to throw 
an imperfect and dubious light on 
the whole, we have no hesitation in 
giving our opinion, that the present 
session of Parliament will be most 
usefully engaged in considering the 
subject of the Joint-Stock Banking 
system, and its growing importance to 
the country. 

The pamphlet by Vindex defends 
the principles of the Joint-Stock Banks, 
though it confesses their occasional 
imprudence. It brings forward strong 
evidence in their favour by Mr. Gur- 
ney, and it attributes the overtrading 
and speculation of these last two years 
to other causes. The Bank of England, 
it says, has eighteen millions affoat, 
private banks eight millions, and the 
Joint-Stock Banks only three millions. 
Vindex agrees in two of Mr. Clay’s 
propositions — paid-up. capital, and 
publicity of accounts: but he differs 
as to the third, of limited liability. It 
appears to us that if the English Joint- 
Stock banks secure themselves by their 
wealth, respectability, usefulness, and 
prudence in the opinion of the country, 
as the Scotch banks have done, no part- 
ner would refuse to join them, even if 
his property was to be responsible 
without limit; though we think Mr. 
Clay’s argument holds good pro tem- 
pore, as far as the limited or unlimited 
liability would at this time influence 
persons as to the connection with con- 
cerns too lately commenced, to offer 
that fearless security which a man ex- 
pects who has embarked his whole 
property. If they do not prove secure 
or steady, they will be a great evil to 
the country; if they do, they will 
possess unlimited credit, upon which 
our landed security will lean with con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Joplin, the author of the third 
pamphlet, claims to himself the honour 
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(and well mightitbe so called) of having 
suggested the enlargement of issues by 
the Bank on the panic in 1825; and 
certainly he shows a very close agree- 
ment between his suggestion in the 
Courier on the evening of Tuesday the 
13th of December, and theadoption of it 
on Wednesday morning the 14th. His 
account of the transaction will be read 
with interest. In Mr. Joplin’s views 
of the errors of judgment in the Com- 
mittee which issued their Report on the 
Stock-banks, we fully agree; especially 
in the recommendation of its making 
its reserve in stock, which we should 
have supposed to be the least desirable 
method of investment. Mr. Joplin 
mentions the Northern and Central 
Bank of England, which appears to us 
to unite at once al] that is active with 
all that is firm, which is based on a 
property almost invulnerable, and 
which exerts a large influence over the 
wealthiest and most industrious por- 
ticn of the kingdom. “ It has,” he 
says, ‘£1,200 partners. The whole 
property of each partner is liable for 
the engagements of the Bank, and the 
paid-up capital is £70,000.”"_ This, if 
there be any degrees in perfect safety, 
renders it safersthan the Bank of Eng- 
land; and the circumstance of its chief 
dealings being with its own partners 
and their connections (who, so far from 
being likely to run upon it, would up- 
hold its credit in periods of emergency), 
adds to the probability that, in the 
event of a panic, the run would be not 
to take money out, but to put money 
in, for better security ; and then its 
resources would rather be increased 
than diminished. 

The Report of the Committee is very 
accurately examined by Mr. Joplin, 
and his observations on re-discount- 
ing, and on paying dividends out of 
banking profits alone, are well worth 
attention, as well as on the subject of 
the branches which a baak should have. 
We ourselves have had not much ac- 
quaintance with these new banks ; but 
from those in our neighbourhood, 
which are connected with the East of 
England Bank, the public has derived 
this benefit: Istly, that the private 
bankers allow 2 per cent. on balances 
in the hand, which they did not do 
before: 2dly, that those Joint-Stock 
Banks accommodate their customers 
upon more steady and liberal prin- 
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ciples than the private ones; who 
sometimes would make unsafe loans ; 
and at other times, most capriciously, 
not permit a man with thousands, to 
overdraw his account ten pounds: 
again, they would call in thgir ad- 
vances without any just cause of ap- 
prehension whatever. These are all 
the disadvantages of a monopolising 
system; there being only three large 
banking establishments in the whole 
county. The Joint-Stock Bank which 
has now come in among them has 
hitherto acted with liberality and pru- 
dence, and on principles that appear 
quite satisfactory; and the success 
of it has been very great, especially 
among the trading part of the com- 
munity. 
Memoir of the Life and Works of 
William Wyon, Esq. A.R.A., Chief 
Engraver of the Royal Mint. By 








Nicholas Carlisle, Esg. D.C.L., 
F.R.S. §c. &c. [Not printed for 
sale.] 


EVERY work which may be refer- 
red to as a record of the Coinage of a 
particular period of English history, 
or of the labours of an eminent artist 
employed in its execution, must be 
valuable to future numismatists. The 
volume before us opens with a well- 
digested historical summary of the 
coinage of our monarchs, chiefly de- 
rived from the voluminous materials 
collected by the late Rev. Rogers Ru- 
ding. We pass to the more imme- 
diate subject of Mr. Carlisle’s publi- 
cation, the Biography and works of 
Mr. Wyon. It appears that his an- 
cestors for three generations had been 
artists of talent. George, the great- 
grandfather of the Mint engraver, was 
a chaser in silver, and came from 
Hanover in the suite of George the 
First ; his son George was apprenticed 
to Hemmings, goldsmith to George 
the Second; and about 1775 was en- 
gaged in the manufactory at Soho. 
In 1772, when the cry was, ‘‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty!”’ the city of London 
presented that popular but not very 
immaculate character (the whole cata- 
logue of virtues is not always necessa- 
ry fora patriot), with a silver cup, em- 
bossed with the assassination of Julius 
Cesar, fromacast by Mr. George Wyon. 
An example, it may be presumed, of 
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the ne plus ultra of democratic free- 
dom, of which in France alone now 
are found some humble imitators. 
This cup is described and engraved in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xiv. 
p- 456. 

Thomas, one of the grandsons of the 
above-named artist, became distin- 
guished as a medallic engraver, but 
was cut off in 1817 in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age; William, the other 
grandson, born 1795, is the subject of 
our author’s memoir. It is shewn by 
the circumstance detailed, that his 
youth was cradled by the arts. In 
his fourteenth year he was appren- 
ticed to his father Peter; in his six- 
teenth he engraved a head of Hercules 
in bold relief, which attracted the 
notice of the late Nathaniel Marchant, 
R.A. the celebrated engraver of gems. 
In 1813, the youthful Wyon executed 
a die for a head of Ceres, which ob- 
tained the large gold medal from the 
Society of Arts, and was purchased 
by them to be employed for the prizé 
medal in the Agricultural Class. This 
award was speedily followed by a simi- 
lar prize for a die executed by young 
Wyon from his own design for a naval 
prize medal. 

“Thus,” says his biographer, ‘‘ we 
see a youth of eighteen, unaided but 
by natural genius, breaking through 
all impediments of his difficult art, and 
claiming and receiving the highest re- 
wards, such as might only be con- 
ferred upon matured excellence.” p. 41. 
Until the year 1823, when Mr. Wyon 
was appointed by the Right Hon, 
Thomas Wallace (now Lord Wallace) 
Master of the Mint, Mr. Wyon had 
to struggle with an adverse, ill-directed 
current of official control, which had 
kept his talents in the back-ground, 
and conferred on Pistrucci the Italian 
artist, the meed of emolument and fa- 
vour. The manner and qualifications of 
Pistrucci as chief engraver of our na- 
tional mint, may, we think, be best ap- 
preciated by his large crown-piece, 
bearing the head of George III. and, 
the reverse of St. George and the 
Dragon. In the first, the bold Eng- 
lish features of that worthy monarch 
are softened down and Italianized to 
utter dissimilarity: the reverse is a 
lame attempt to turn one of the 
equestrian figures of the Elgin marbles 
into — 
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‘¢ St. George, that swinged the Dragon— 
and ere since 

Sits on his horse back, at mine hostess’ 
door.’ 

It always struck us that there is 
something very awkward in certain of 
the adjuncts of this figure ; the short 
and broad sword, which the artist has 
placed in the hand of the naked cham- 
pion of England, seems a weapon 
totally useless against his fell antagon- 
ist; indeed the hero appears rather to 
be thwacking the flanks of his affright- 


‘ ed-horse with a bat or a battle-dore, 


than assailing his enemy; and as to 
his cloak, it may explain what Sir 
Richard Blackmore meant by stating 
that the hero of one of his poems 
despoiled a naked Pict of such a vest- 
ment. Here we would observe that 
nothing would perhaps redound more 
to the honour of good taste in this 
country, if instead of Greek and Ro- 
man costume being adopted for its 
coin, our mint masters (whose qualifi- 
@gtions in former times for a long 
series of years, was confined to their 
political subserviency and capability 
of receiving large salaries) were to re- 
assume the practice of representing 
our monarchs in the state-dress which 
they actually wore. The coins of 
Henry VILI., Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
James I. Charles J. &c. may be queted 
as successful examples of the practice. 

If reverses strictly heraldic should 
be occasionally abandoned, and the 
Patron of the Garter appear on our 
coin, he should be encased in the ar- 
mour which the middle age assigned 
for him. This attention would pre- 
serve to us a connective point of our 
national history, and medallic annals 
at large will amply shew how com- 
patibie such a mode would be with the 
developement of the highest sculptu- 
ral talent and taste of design : to Gree- 
cise and Romanize the heads and em- 
blems on our coins, has always, in our 
view, carried with ita degree of absur- 
dity which even the excellence of an 
artist could scarcely redeem. The coro- 
nation robe and collar of the Garter 
worn by the reigning monarch would 
surely be no ungraceful accompani- 
ments of his bust. The personified 
Genius of Britain might be admitted 
on our reverses; but this should be 
the Britannia of the medals of Anto- 
ninus, not of some of Wyon’s prede- 


cessors in monetary science, one hand 
furnished with an unmeaning twig, 
and the other resting on a pot-lid 
scored with that unheraldic distinc- 
tion, the Union-Jack. Mr. Wyon 
has, with excellent judgment, made 
great improvements in rejecting some 
of the foreign emblems, though of 
classic origin, which for nearly two 
centuries had been attached to our 
coins. 

Mr. Wyon’s talents are not, it ap- 
pears, confined to the exercise of his 
profession, for he has considerable 
literary attainments. In 1834 he gave 
a lecture at the Society of Arts on the 
progress of medallic art, beginning with 
the Gold Daric—perhaps the most an- 
cient coin known, struck by Darius 
Hystaspes, in the second year of the 
64th Olympiad, 523 years before Christ. 
These gold darics are of great purity 
as to the metal, but of rude, irregular, - 
and coarse workmanship. They have 
on the obverse the figure of a king 
kneeling upon one knee, holding in the 
left hand a bow, and in the right an 
arrow ; upon the reverse, merely a 
rude indentation. 1t was this type of 
an archer which gave rise to the pas- 
quinade on Agesilaus King of Sparta, 
that he was driven out of Asia by ten 
thousand of the king’s archers.’’— 
p- 67, vide Plutarch. 

Mr. Wyon, in adverting to the de- 
basement of our coin by Henry VIII. 
has put on record a story, of which 
we should have liked to know the au- 
thority, namely, that the workmen 
employed in melting down his deterio- 
rated pieces, ‘“‘ fell sick to death of the 
savour, and were advised to drink from 
a dead man’s scull for their cure; ac- 
cordingly a warrant was procured from 
council to take off the heads [of certain 
executed traitors] from London Bridge, 
and to make cups of them, out of 
which they drank and found some re- 
lief.” It is added, but on what prin- 
ciple we are not chemist enough to 
tell—‘*‘ if there be any truth in this 
story, it is probable that the sickness 
arose from the fumes of arsenic em- 
ployed in some part of the operations.” 
The absurdity of our ancient pharmacy 
may, perhaps, give some colour to the 
narration ; for there was hardly any 
substance, however nauseous and dis- 
gusting, which was not set down in 
the list of healing medicines, and its 
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efficacy the more relied on in propor- 
tion as its nature was revolting. 
Powder from human sculls is among 
the number of ancient drugs, and 
might possibly be prescribed for the 
afflicted melters, 

The famous trial crown-piece of 
Thomas Simon, “‘ the Petition Crown,’’ 
sold at Trattle’s sale, 1832, for the 
sum of 2251. ‘* Posterity has done 
ample justice to the merits of the 
artist, although his incomparable skill, 
it is to be feared, failed of obtaining 
the redress which he sought.”—p. 7 

In 1835, it seems, Mr. Wyon, with 
the permission of Government, re- 
paired to Lisbon, where he remained 
six weeks; the result of his visit has 
been the execution by him of dies for 
a new series of coin for the Portuguese 
dominions. 

An elaborate catalogue raisonné of 
Mr. Wyon’s numerous productions 
occupies the latter portion of Mr. Car- 
lisle’s volume; they of themselves 
prove, by their number and variety, 
the magnitude, importance, and gene- 
ral estimation of his labours, and we 
esteem him fortunate to-ave found, 
during his lifetime, such a careful 
and ‘‘ honest chronicler ”’ of his public 
services. The contemporary biography 
of a distinguished artist by a friend, 
has the value of auto-biography, for 
no material mistake or omission can 
reasonably be supposed to occur ; while 
the character of the writer, in the 
present instance, assures us imparti- 
ality. The works of Wyon will descend 
to posterity perennial monuments of 
his fame, and Mr. Carlisle’s volume 
will be coveted by present and future 
numismatists as an authentic guide for 
collecting them. 

A spirit of warm approbation for the 
achievements of diligence and taste, and 
an independent attachment to justice, 
pervades the composition of the wor- 
thy Editor. He has struck a literary 
medal for the fame of Wyon ; the legi- 
ble motto on which is—‘‘ Palmam qui 
mé¢ruit ferat.” 





The Tour of the French Traveller, M. 
dela Boullaye le Gouz, in Ireland, 
A.D. 1644. Edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, with Notes and Illustrative 
Extracts. 8vo. 

A very pretty book, and one which 
we very earnestly recommend to our 
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readers of every class, as being full of 
amusing anecdotes of persons and 
places, at this most interesting period 
of Irish history. The name of the 
editor would itself be a sufficient war- 
rant, were one necessary, of the accu- 
racy of our assertion. 

Boullaye le Gouz seems to have been 
a native of the town of Angers; he 
was a great traveller, and finally ended 
his days in Persia. The text of this 
little book is but a portion of his 
travels in different parts of Europe, 
which was first published in 1653. A 
visit to Ireland, at the period our tra- 
veller was there, by a Frenchman or a 
Spaniard was a very perilous under- 
taking, for the seas were scoured by 
ships of the Parliament, who shewed 
little mercy either to Irish rebels or to 
Papists, who made common cause with 
them, and both in going thither and in 
his return Master le Gouz had some 
very narrow escapes. On the 15th of 
May, 1644, hereached Dublin. From 
Dublin he went to Kilkenny, which 
was then the seat of the Catholic con- 
federation. From thence he went to 
Cashel, and on his road was enter- 
tained by Lord Ikerrin, one of the 
rebel chiefs, at whose table he met with 
a Spanish monk, and they fell into a 
fierce dispute as to the merits of their 
several countries, which we think very 
characteristic and amusing :— 


‘* At supper a friar from Spain brought 
the conversation from Spanish diet to the 
religion of that country, and bearing a 
mortal dislike to the French, my country- 
men, he could not refrain from giving vent 
to his antipathy in my presence, stating, 
that as we had no Inquisition in France, 
we were but a set of reprobates, and par- 
tial to heretics, whom instead of tolerating 
as we do, we ought rather'to exterminate, 
as the progress of the Catholic faith could 
not co-exist with this pestilential sect 
(the Calvinists), whose very name ought 
to be abhorred by the people. That Spain 
had the advantage of never having been 
infected with heresy, and hence their mo- 
narch was called the Catholic King, and 
hence aiso the great preponderance of that 
power in war. 

‘* | felt it my duty thus to reply to this 
monk, whose zeal appeared to me to be 
most indiscreet:—‘ My reverend father, 
I am surprised that you, born in Ireland, 
a neutral country, should be so much un- 
der the influence of prejudice and woman- 
ish imbecility as to prefer Spain so un- 


justly to France, a land where religion 
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and valour are equally found, if not in a 
higher degree. And whatever charms the 
Inquisition may have for you, and how- 
ever useful you may think it as a means 


of purging a country of impiety, and pre- 


serving religion in its integrity, the French 
nation is too well informed that faith, 
which is the basis and foundation of Chris- 
tianity, cannot be established by persecu- 
tion. And as to Spain, although it may 
be true as you assert, that Huguenots 


’ never could thrive there, still the Moors 


and Infidels of Grenada are so mixed up 
with the population, that you can hardly 
discriminate between them and real Ca- 
tholics. Appearances often mislead us. 
The French, to outward semblance, seem 
free and careless, but are in reality excel- 
lent Christians ; while your Spaniard, with 
a look of a devotee and an angel, is very 
often the reverse at heart.’’’ 


At Cashel our traveller had another 
much longer and very amusing dispute 
with the Spanish monks, for which we 
refer our readers to the book itself. 
From Cashel he went to Limerick, 
which he describes as ‘‘ the strongest 
fortress in Ireland,’’ and afterwards 
visited Cork. He also visited Kinsale 
and Youghall, the latter of which 
places had been preserved to the Eng- 
lish party by the great Earl of Cork, 
and whose governor at this time was 
his son Lord Broghill, whose life, a 
most important work for Irish history, 
at present occupies the pen of the 
editor of Boullaye le Gouz. Hence he 
passed through Dungarvon and Water- 
ford to Wexford, and here he stops to 
give us a detailed account of the per- 
sonal appearance, character, and man- 
ners of the native Irish of his time, 
At Wexford M. dela Boullaye le Gouz 
embarked, and, aftervisiting Falmouth, 
escaped, with great difficulty, to France. 

Though the residence of our French 
traveller in Jreland was not of long 
duration, it will be seen by the fore- 
going sketch that he had had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing much, and a glance at 
the book will show that he made good 
use of his eyes. Few similar works, 
of the same extent, could have pre- 
sented so many subjects for notes and 
illustrations, which, in this instance, 
form by much the greater portion of 
the contents of Crofton Croker’s vo- 
lume. 
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Sermons preached at the British Epis- 
copal Church, Rotterdam. By the 
Rev. C. R. Muston, M.d4. Assistant 
Chaplain, and author of ‘‘ Recogni- 
tion in the World to Come.”’ 8vo, pp. 
503. 


WE are glad to welcome a volume 
written under the peculiar circum- 
stances of these sermons. It appears 
that Mr. Muston was educated for a 
Dissenting minister among the Inde- 
pendents, first at their academies and 
afterwards at Glasgow; where he 
gained several prizes, and regularly 
graduated. In England he experienced 
so much pain from the oppression and 
tyranny of what is called the Volun- 
tary System, that he was induced to 
consider the lawfulness and expediency 
of Establishments. An invitation be- 
ing given by the English Presbyterian 
Church at Rotterdam, Mr. Muston 
accepted it, and thus became a minis- 
ter of the Dutch Establishment. A 
new field of inquiry was now open, 
and after a patient and close examina- 
tion of the earliest and most authentic 
ecclesiastical records, he was not only 
fully convinced that establishments 
afforded the most effectual means of 
disseminating the Gospel, but that 
Episcopacy was the primitive form of 
church government. Having derived 
many advantages from a union with 
the Dutch Church, and been convinced 
that in the earliest churches there were 
bishops, priests, and deacons, confor- 
mity to the Church of England was to 
be expected. Every obstacle to his 
admission into the Church of England 
was removed by one of the most learn- 
ed and eminent prelates of the present 
day, the Bishop of London, who in due 
time admitted Mr. Muston into Dea- 
con’s Orders. These sermons are the 
first fruits of his vigorous and highly 
cultivated mental powers, exercised as 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 
They are a fine specimen of pulpit 
eloquence, and do equal credit to the 
mind and heart of the author. Though 
they are not of a polemical character— 
on the contrary, they breathe a warm 
and an affectionate Christian spirit— 
yet there is a proper and dignified tone 
of decision, arising from conviction, 
which, while “ unwilling to descend 
from the high and common ground of 
essential principle,” shows that, if ne- 
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cessary, he could wield powerfully the 
weapons of defence. Inthese sermons 
man is properly treated as an intellec- 
tual and moral agent. The under- 
standing is first convinced, and then 
the affections of the heart are warmly 
called into operation, that he may be 
excited to the constant practice of be- 
nevolent and virtuous actions. In 
short, these sermons are equally adapt- 
ed to convince and gratify the under- 
standing of the most refined, and to 
warm and cheer the heart of the most 
humble and practical Christian. 


Review.—Dyce’s 





Dyce’s Works of Bentley. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 

THAT the language of Dr. Parr, 
expressed forty-two years ago, is true 
to the letter, even at the present day, 
may be inferred from the remarks of 
Mr. Coleridge, who says, that ‘ the 
minute acquaintance with the niceties 
of two dead languages, which was 
once honoured with the exclusive name 
of scholarship, and regarded as the 
sole symbol of a liberal education, is 
now considered by the most influential 
movers of public opinion, as the speci- 
ous disguise of self-complacent igno- 
rance, the fruitless blossoms of strenu- 
ous idleness; at best a frivolous ac- 
complishment, and not seldom an insi- 
dious abettor of privileged prejudices, 
and of creeds outrun.’ 

Of course we are well aware that such 
are the sentiments of the Edinburgh 
and Westminster Reviews, the pets 
and protégés of my Lord Brougham’s 
School of Reform, Clerical, Legal, Po- 
litical, Parochial, and Normal; for, to 
a genius like the ex-Chancellor, the 
House of Peers and the House of 
Paupers .are but two Houses of Cor- 
rection, where his lordship may wield 
his rod over men, women, boys, and 
girls, and even the very sucklings of 
Political or Domestic GEconomy. But 
like the rest of the doctrines of that 
clever clique, they are either true in 
the premises and false in the conclu- 
sions, or false in the premises and true 
in the conclusions. For though we 
confess that an acquaintance with the 
niceties of two dead languages was 
once honoured with the exclusive title 
of scholarship, and regarded as the 
sole symbol of a liberal education, we 
deny that it is the disguise of igno- 
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Works of Bentley. 
rance, or—what is the real gravamen of 
the accusation—that scholars are the 
insidious abettors of privileged preju- 
dices or of creeds outrun. Did the 
Brougham school, which arrogates to 
itself the name of Pantologists, know 
anything of the history of scholarship, 
they would have known that amongst 
the first-rate Grecians of past days, 
and even of our own, not one can be 
named, who was an insidious abettor 
of privileged prejudices. Were Bent- 
ley, Dawes, Markland, Taylor, Tyr- 
whitt, Parr, Porson, Burney, Wake- 
field, and Dobree, in England; were 
Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, 
and Wyttenbach in Holland; were 
Heyne, Wolf, Beck, or are Hermann, 
Schaefer, Boeckh, Miiller, and Lobeck, 
in Germany, abettors of privileged pre- 
judices? Is not the genius of Greek 
Poetry, History, and Oratory rather 
more Republican than Aristocratical ? 
Butscholars, forsooth, are wont to con- 
ceal the poverty of their minds under 
the cloak of a learned language, be- 
cause their self-complacent ignorance 
cannot stand the piercing rays of my 
Lord Brougham’s Sun of Pantology ! 
Has the strenuous idleness of this army 
of scholars, whose equals Time will 
not see again, for Nature has broken 
the mould in which they were cast, 
produced nothing but the cinder apples 
of aDead Sea? Away with such rub- 
bish of the superficial, or worse, the 
wilfully false; who put forth these 
exaggerated statements solely with the 
view of pandering to the base passions 
of the many, pleased, as they always 
are, to see their superiors brought 
down to their own level, and branded 
as fools, who know nothing but a little 
Greek and Latin, or as knaves, who 
are willing to turn their knowledge 
only to the political degradation of their 
fellow men. 

But whatever may be the opinions, 
real or assumed, of Lord Brougham’s 
disciples, the teacher himself knows 
better than to decry all ancient litera- 
ture; for unless his Lordship be the 
most consummate of hypocrites, he has 
expressed with all his heart, and with 
all his mind, and with all his soul, his 
sentiments in favour of those very lan- 
guages,—which his followerstake every 
opportunity to deride and decry,— 
and which, as Bentley said, have died, 
and thus become immortal, and of 
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which he might have said, had he 
lived to see their immortality oozing 
away, as the valour of Bob Acres did, at 
the ends of his fingers, that ‘ if we put 
out your lights, ye cunningest patterns 
of all excellence, there is no Prome- 
thean fire that can your lamps relume.’! 

** Yes, but there is,” say our modern 
Wiseacres, ‘‘ have we not translations 
of all that is worth reading in Greek 
and Latin? But who, we ask, has 
given or can give a translation of 
Homer or Horace, of Thucydides or 
. Tacitus, of Herodotus or Livy, of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero, that can convey 
more than the bald sense of the origi- 
nal ?— Whatanoble Epic does the Greek 
Iliad appear in the Latin prose tran- 
slation of Spondanus, or the metrical 
English of the Ovidian Pope! Thu- 
cydides is crabbed enough in the ori- 
ginal ; but in the translation of Hobbes, 
the best that has yet appeared, the 
Athenian talks like an ultra-Barbarian. 

But the grand boast of the day is 
the substitution of English for Latin 
notes.2. And yet this very substitution 
must lead eventually to a perfect igno- 
rance of the dead languages. No man 
who has ever had to do with the in- 
struction of youths, but knows that 
the lad who cannot construe a Latin 
note, will kick away his Greek and 
Latin books as soon as he leaves col- 
lege at furthest, if not before. Instead, 
then, of giving him English notes, it 
were better to give him only English 
books to read; for then he might learn 
something; whereas at present he not 
only learns nothing, but, while he is 
gravelled with the difficulty in the 
text, he is disgusted with the absurdity 
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in the note, and frightened with every 
learned symbol, even #. s. d. in his 
tailor’s bill. 

But even granting, say our School. 
Reformers, that Greek and Latin were 
lost completely, no mighty harm would 
surely arise. 

Undoubtedly people could buy bread 
and cheese, and lounge in their Gin 
Palaces, and steam it to Greenwich 
Fair, even if Dr. were abolished, and 
P.S.P. substituted for the Roman 
L.S.D. But would there be no impe- 
diment to the march of intellect, if 
every nation confined itself to its ver- 
nacular tongue? and what would be 
the gain eventually, if the whole of 
life were spent in merely learning the 
symbols of ideas in every European 
and half the Asiatic languages, instead 
of possessing, not indeed an universally 
spoken one, for that is impossible, but 
an universally written one, be it Greek 
or Latin it matters not, provided only 
it be not a living one, and thus rendered 
unchangeable. There is, however, ano- 
ther and not trifling advantage to the 
editor himself, in the use of a foreign 
instead of a vernacular tongue. He is 
compelled to think twice ere he writes 
once; and as second thoughts they 
say are wisest, he will either say no- 
thing, or only what is to the purpose. 
It is true that Bentley’s Phalaris and 
Porson’s Letters to Travis, the only 
two perfect specimens of controversial 
writing, lose nothing by their English 
dress; nor is the learning and acute- 
ness of Bayle less perceivable in Des 
Maiseaux’s translation than in his own 
work ; nay, we are told that Rabelais 
is far more intelligible in English, and 





1 It is a curious fact that Bentley nowhere quotes Shakespere, or even alludes to 
him. On the contrary, Porson had the Bard of Avon at his finger’s ends, and fre- 
quently made use of his expressions to explain passages, especially in Greek. 

2 Thus Dr. Arnold takes credit to himself for writing his notes upon Thucydides in 
English rather than Latin, not because he was unable to convey his ideas in any other 
than his vernacular tongue (for that would be an imputation, derogatory to the character 
of a double first at Oxford, and still more to the head master of Rugby School,) but 
because the language of a Cicero is too meagre to convey the ideas of an Arnold in his 
commentary on Thucydides! And yet if Dr. A. will only compare his own diffusive 
English with the terse Latin of his translator Poppo, he will discover that the very 
meagreness, of which he complains, is highly favourable to the condensation of style 
so requisite in a first-rate editor. ‘ Flowers of rhetoric,’ said Bishop Blomfield, ‘ are 
sadly misplaced, when we are talking about the luxation of a Dochmiac, or the hallu- 
cinations of some sinful copyist.’ How Porson, alas! would have sighed for the de- 
generacy of the Studiosa Juventus Academica, for whom he penned his almost faultless 
Latin, were he still alive to see himself Anglicized, or looking (to imitate Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s facetious imagery) like his majesty of the Sandwich Islands, in the bag wig 
and short breeches of the French dancing master in‘ the Rake’s Progress’ of Hogarth. 
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quite as witty in the translation as in 
the original. But these are excep- 
tions. For ourselves, we can testify 
that we never knew a scholar who 
would write so much trash in Latin, 
as he has dared to do in his own 
tongue. Would the bees of Oxford have 
swarmed so thick about Bentley, had 
they been all compelled to work their 
wax from Latin flowers? Would the 
whole tribe of wasp-reviewers be able 
to sting in any language but their own? 
To a Scaliger or Scioppius, to a Jacob 
Gronovius, or a De Pauw, who knew 
all the Billingsgate of Latinity, it was 
a matter of perfect indifference what 
tongue they used, whether their mo- 
ther’s or their schoolmaster’s; but such 
proficiency is luckily not the lot of 
every writer, nor can all be equally 
eloquent in scurrility, or obtain an 
equal quantity of Corinthian brass. 
The literary serpent would still have its 
tooth; but it would luckily want the 
poison-bag under it to give effect to its 
bite. 

So much upon this age of profound 
learning, or, as it ought to be more 
justly called, our degenerated and de- 
generating state of scholarship; on 
which we have dwelt with only painful 
recollections, and we therefore gladly 
turn to more enlivening topics, the 
splendid talent and the still living fame 
of Richard Bentley. 

But though all, who are competent 
to form a judgment on the question, 
have in all countries and in all periods, 
for upwards of a century and quarter, 
been united in their praise of Bentley, 
it seems that he has not had the good 
fortune to obtain the approbation of 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor ; who, in 
his Letters to a Conservative, p. 87, 
has the modesty to assert, that ‘ if there 
was anything which equalled the saga- 
city of Bentley in detecting a bad read- 
ing, it was his ingenuity in substitut- 
ing aworse.’3 Ofcourse Mr.W.S. L. 
has yet to learn, that nine-tenths of 
Bentley’s emendations on Aristophanes 
have been either confirmed by MSS. 
or the subsequent discoveries of cri- 
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tics totally unconscious of such coin- 
cidence. Half-ashamed, however, of 
thus depreciating a scholar who has 
left all his successors at an immeasur- 
able distance behind him, Mr. W.S.L. 
has the charity to put him on the 
same shelf with Scaliger and Casau- 
bon ; and of whom therefore be would 
predicate the very same successful sa- 
gacity and want of successful inge- 


‘nuity; and if so, instead of the three 


being a band of scholars they must be 
a triumvirate of sciolists; unless it be 
said that Mr. W. S. L. has merely 
echoed the language of a Scotch review- 
er, who had heard of all three, but had 
never read a page of Scaliger’s Varro, 
Casaubon’s Atheneus, or Bentley’s 
Fragments of Callimachus,* the works 
respectively in which the three proved 
not only that they had the sagacity to 
detect a bad reading, but the ingenuity 
to discover the correct one, and the 
learning to confirm their emendations 
by arguments not be gainsaid. 

That Mr. Landor, who prides himself, 
and justly so, upon being a good writer 
of Latin poetry, knows something of 
Bentley’s Horace, the Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, and Propertius of Scaliger, and 
even the Persius of Casaubon, of which 
it was said by Josephus Justus that 
the sauce was better than the fish, is 
very probable: and as others, whose 
knowledge of Bentley’s doings is equally 
limited, have come to the same conclu- 
sion, Mr. W. S. L. may shelter him- 
self under the shield of Mr. Edmund 
Miller, who said ‘ that Aristarchus 
Anti-Bentleianus had discovered in 
Bentley’s Horace such a want of judg- 
ment, so many absurd, inconsistent, 
silly, and affected alterations ; such a 
carelessness in writing bad Latin, be- 
sides a knavish arrogance in assuming 
other people’s discoveries to himself, 
as to make it plain that the Dr. had 
no eye but to his own pocket in pub- 
lishing his edition.’ But should Mr.W. 
S. L. scorn the aid of this Miller, who 
probably thought of the English scho- 
lar, what Fee-Fau-Fum said of the 
Englishman, ‘ Let him be live or let him 





3 This sentiment, Bentley would have said, is quite worthy of that ‘ dull Boeotian 
Landor, who for a Pindar’s swan mistook Bob Southey’s gander,’ as Byron hath 


sung. 


g 
* Of this collection of fragments Valckenaer in Diatr. 18, p. 4, observes, that ‘ nihil 


in hoc genere prestantius prodiit, aut magis elaboratum.’ 
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be dead, I’ll grind his bones to make 
my bread,’ he will probably fly to a 
brother Philologist, Mr. J. C. Hare; 
who, speaking of the peculiar faculty 
possessed by English scholars, such as 
Tyrwhitt, Porson, and Dobree, of hit- 
ting, as it were by intuition, the bull’s 
eve of a disputed point, observes, that 
‘if the same be not the case with 
Bentley, it is only because the other 
qualities of bis mind were of too gigan- 
tic a mould;’ as if the ‘ Epistola ad 
Millium’ did not exhibit proofs of in- 
tuitive emendations, that the other 
’ three neither did nor could have pro- 
duced, as they themselves would have 
been the first to acknowledge. 

The brother Philologists are, how- 
ever, kept in countenance by Mr. Eu- 
tropius Coleridge; who, like George 
Stevens, of facetious memory, has given 
us a head of Bentley in the character 
of Dr. Pangloss. He observes, that 
‘for Bentley’s purpose Horace was 
not perhaps the best book to be chosen ; 
for with erudition unbounded and an 
understanding as strong as it was 
subtle, he had not a single spark of 
poetry‘ in his composition, and seems 
to have allowed the poet no privilege 
above the prose writer, except the bur- 
densome distinction of verse. Metre 
was the only quality of poetry, of 
which he had any feeling; nor was he 
aware that to criticise a poet something 
more is necessary than a general mas- 
tery over the language in which he 
writes. Moreover, Horace was not 
corrupt enough to furnish employment 
for Bentley’s powers. With him— 

Greek and Latin were intended, 

For nothing else but to be mended. 
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His critical skill was like those deter- 
gent acids, which are excellent in re- 
moving stains, but if applied needlessly 
are apt to eat holes. It was not his 
humour to let well alone.’® 

But Messrs. Landor, Hare, and Cole- 
ridge, ali men of the younger School of 
Criticism, and of course seeing fur- 
ther than the old ones, upon whose 
shoulders they are standing, cannot 
after all perceive that in thus abusing 
Bentley’s emendations they are taking 
for granted the very thing to be proved, 
the integrity of the Vulgate. For, till 
that be done, it is mere trash to talk 
of letting well alone. Besides, though 
these very clever critics can doubtless ° 
understand their Mumpsimus Horace, 
or fancy they can, others, not much 
their inferiors in learning, taste, and 
ingenuity, who have devoted as many 
days as the former have hours to the 
fascinating friend of Meczenas, confess, 
that their favourite poet is, in places 
without number, quite inexplicable. 
Even Atterbury, formerly no friend 
to Bentley, says he felt uneasy at 
finding how many things there were 
in Horace, which, after thirty years 
reading, he did not understand; and 
similar are the sentiments of Jeremy 
Markland, of whose talents two of the 
triumvirate probably know nothing, 
although his edition of the Sylve of 
Statius is of course familiar to the 
Latin Landor. Nor is Horace the 
only author of whom the more you 
read the less you know. Heyne has 
predicated the same of Tibullus in the 
preface to his third edition, published 
thirty years after the first; and yet 
on the strength of that early produc- 





4 Of Bentley’s poetry we have but few specimens. 


Bishop Monk has kindly pre- 


served some doggrel of the Master of Trinity College, written when he was very young ; 
but why did not his Lordship quote, by way of contrast, Bentley’s translation of an ode 
of Horace, of which Johnson said, that it was the production of a vigorous mind, but 
of a pen wanting the finish of a practised hand. 

5 Not content with this depreciation of Bentley’s taste, Mr. C. must needs attack 
his learning too. Alluding to Bentley’s well-known remark, that Joshua Barnes, the 
then Greek Professor at Cambridge, and the editor of Homer and Euripides, knew as 
much of Greek as an Athenian cobler, Mr. C. thinks an Athenian cobler would have 
puzzled Bentley himself. So would a Lancashire lout, fresh from his Tim Bobbin, a 
belle of Cheapside. But what then? Does it prove that the Lancastrian knows more 
of English than the Londoner? No, no, Mr. C.! ascholar like Bentley could under- 
stand Homer quite as well as an Athenian ; for both would require an Homeric glos- 
sary, such as we know existed in the time of Aristophanes ; just as an Englishman 
requires one glossary for Burns and another for Chaucer. Even the double entendres 
and bons mots of the Comic stage are not lost upon those, who read, as Scaliger did, 
without the aid of lexicons, where the naughty words are not always to be found. 
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tion, he obtained, through the recom- 
mendation of Ruhnken, his professor- 
ship at the University of Gottingen ; 
and had he lived another thirty years, 
he would probably have adopted some 


.of the transpositions recommended by 


Scaliger ; but to which he was in early 
life opposed, because he thought that 
the Prince of Critics was un peu trop 
hardi ; forgetting, as Ruhnken said of 
Bentley, that more good has been done 
to the cause of sound learning by 
critics of a bold than of a timid tem- 
perament ; for while the latter are con- 
tent to pick up a few ordinary shells 
found on the sea shore, the former 
‘darts, like a Delian diver, through the 
deep,’ and brings up pearls of the finest 
water. 
(To be continued.) 


Memoir of Therouenne, the ancient 
capital of the Morini, in Gaul. Also, 
a Discourse on the Portus Itius of 
Cesar, with histerical and explana- 
tory Notes. By Christopher God- 
mond, Esq. 


OF the ancient Tarvanna, or Tar- 
vana, the chief fortress of the “‘ er- 
tremi homines Morini,” the boundary 
lines now only exist, yet she preserved 
her military importance to the six- 
teenth century, and became the scene 
of many a bloody fray. 

This ancient barrier fortress between 
the French territory and the Nether- 
lands, was seated on the river Lys, 
about seven miles south of the city of 
St. Omer. Whether its name was de- 
rived from some circumstances of agri- 
culture which distinguished its neigh- 
bourhood, as ¢erra avene, the land of 
oats, or from its Roman governor, 
Lucius Tarvacinus, or from the Celtic 
terrwyn—strong, as might perhaps 
have been suggested, we do not stay 
to discuss. The heraldic taste of the 
middle age ratified the first etymology, 
as it contained a punning conceit, and 
blazoned the golden ears of the oat in 
the civic shield of Therouenne. 

This cognizance was augmented, 
according to the author’s note, p. 5, 
by King Dagobert, with a chief azure, 
strewn with lilies ; an assertion highly 
curious, if we could believe it to be 
made advisedly, since it would carry 
up armorial atchievements to the 
seventh century. It is, we suppose, 
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however, only mentioned as‘ the cur- 
rent tale. Therouenne is said to have 
been laid waste by Cesar, to punish a 
rebellion of the Morini. Clotaire built 
its cathedral in 260. Attila sacked it 
in 455: the Goths and Vandals devas- 
tated it in the year 881. In 1303 it 
was burnt by the Flemings ; and again 
by the English who invaded France at 
the time of our third Edward. The 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, 
married the daughter of the Count of 
St. Pol here in 1433; a battle occurred 
between the Emperor Maximilian and 
the French, at Equingatte, in its vici- 
nity, in 1479, and another in 1513, the 
celebrated Battle of Spurs, where our 
Henry the Eighth * was in person, at 
the head of his army, and the Emperor 
Maximilian joined him as a volunteer. 
This battle, we find by Lord Herbert’s 
Life and Reigne of Henry the Eighth, 
was fought on the 16th of August in 
the last-named year, and the victory 
then obtained by the English was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of the place 
on the 26th of the same month; it 
was then determined “ that the town 
should be razed, save only the church 
and religious houses, so much did our 
King defer to the Emperor Maximilian 
for being his soldier and taking pay 
under him; yet it was not so done, 
but that the French did shortly after 
repaire and put it into defence.” See 
the authority we have just referred to, 
p- 41. The ruthless glory of the utter 
extermination of this devoted city was 
reserved for the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, during the war between him 
and Henry the Second of France. In 
the animated details cf this occurrence 
we shall endeavour, though briefly, to 
follow our author. 

Adrian de Croi, Baron Renti, was 
the Emperor’s general in chief for the 
expedition ; D’Esse Montalembert, are- 
nowned warrior, whose second in com- 
mand was Francis de Montmorency, 
eldest son of the Constable of France, 
undertook the defence of the city for 


* It was at the investment of Therou 
enne that Henrythe Eighth issued the first 
printed code of regulations for the British 
army, the foundation of the Articles of 
War, an unique copy of which, from the 
press of Pynson, was found in the muni- 
ment room of Mr. Molyneux, at Loseley 
House, in Surrey.—See Kempe's “ Loseley 
Manuscripts,”’ p. 105. 
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his sovereign. Never was siege per- 
haps more sanguinary or determined, 
in assault and defence. ‘‘ Bagnicourt, 
one of the generals of Charles, on his 
departure from his sovereign said, I 
promise you, Sire, in four months to 
deliver up to you Therouenne; if I 
fail, tie my four limbs to four horses.” 
The siege commenced on the 13th of 
April, 1533; the neighbouring Flemish 
peasantry, whoheld the French in dead- 
ly hate, flocked as spectators to this me- 
morable assault. Adrian de Croi esta- 
blished his batteries, which in a short 
time breached the ramparts ; as towers 
were battered down the besiegers clear- 
ed the ditches of the rubbish :— 


‘¢ Hallain de Biancourt, a Spanish en- 
gineer, having in the end made a large 
practicable breach, an assault was decided 
upon—all the historians agree it was most 
horrible ; in the memory of man there 
never was known so fierce an onset; the 
assault lasted six hours, in which the 
assailants lost 1500 men; night alone put 
an end to the contest.”’ 


The brave d’Esse fulfilling a pledge 
he had made to his sovereign, when 
he undertook the defence of the place, 
fell in the breach by the musquet shot 
of a Spanish soldier. Montmorency 
succeeded him, and persevered in re- 
sistance with great valour. Assaulted, 
however, on all sides, the walls breach- 
ed, undermined, the garrison worn out 
with fatigue, and disabled by wounds, 


‘On Tuesday, the 20th June, 1533 
[misprint in orig. 1353], the capitulation 
of Therouenne was resolved on by a coun- 
cil of war; and as if misfortune was ever 
in its worst shape to pursue this devoted 
place to the last, the young and inexpe- 
rienced commander, in his trouble and 
despair, neglected to stipulate for a sus- 
pension of arms, and whilst the articles 
were in preparation, the town was en- 
tered by the enraged enemy, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, and given up to pillage. 
The Spaniards in this extremity acted 
with humanity, remembering the generous 
treatment they had experienced from the 
French at the siege of Metz, but some of 
the Imperialists and the Flemish, shewing 
no pity, massacred the whole of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants, disregarding age 
or sex; 1200 inhabitants fell in this 
dreadful siege. It has been said, that 


142,000 cannon shot were fired against 
its walls. The ancient cathedral, which 
had been re-edified in the 13th century, 
the mostbeautiful structurein the country, 


(April, 


and which in the improvement of ages 
had become one of the must magnificent 
in Europe, was totally destroyed. Nor 
did the renowned monastery of St. Bene- 
dict, or the unique curious church of St, 
Martin escape the dreadful devastation ; 
the merciless inhabitants of Flanders 
assisted in the destruction, carrying wood 
and fuel, and boasting they had contri- 
buted to the ruin of the devoted Therou- 
enne. In a month there was not one stone 
left upon another, nor was the form of 
the town or a single house visible. Thus 
perished Therouenne; and as a sign of 
utter extermination, the implacable con- 
queror ordered salt to be strewed on its 
ruins.’’ 


On the remnant of an old portal was 
engraved, in lasting characters— 


* DeLetI MorInI’’?— 


The MDLIII showing the year of the 
city’s destruction. 

The condition of this scathed and 
depopulated scite in our days naturally 
awakens the curiosity of the reader; 
he therefore receives with much inte- 
rest the following statement. The 
author of the Memoir, 


‘In the autumn of 1833, walked over 
the plain where once stood ancient The- 
rouenne. In the centre of an open coun- 
try, flourishing with corn, oil, and the 
fruits of the earth, was seen all that re- 
mained of the devoted place; an oblong 
square, of about a mile in length, and half 
amile broad, something of the form, but 
much longer and more distinctly deve- 
loped, of a Roman camp. The outlines of 
the entrenchment and the foss, the raised 
ground on which once stood its proud 
gates and firm walls, are strongly marked, 
and on the south runs the river Lys, a 
clear murmuring stream, lamenting the 
place it once watered. The desolating 
salt* of Charles had not triumphed over 
nature ; crops of corn lately reaped, pulse, 
vegetables, fleurs de lys and other gaudy 
flowers, adorned the gardens and inclo- 
sures on the steep bank of the fosse. Young 
girls brought us flowers of hope, old men 
coins from the ruins; reminding us of 
the faded days of the Cesars. Adieu, 
Therouenne! nursed in liberty, thou ex- 





* The sowing a place with sali in token 
of utter destruction and disgrace, is, it 
appears, very ancient. Abimelech beat 
down the city and sowed it with salt.— 
Judges, chap. ix. v. 45. The sanguinary 
bigot Charles the Ninth, caused the house 
of Admiral Coligny, murdered on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew, to be rased, and the 
site sown with salt. 
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piredst in her arms ; thy first hero, for he 
was the champion of all Gaul,* exclaimed, 
when dying, to the Roman tyrant, that he 
was a free man, of a free state. ‘Thy last 
hero told his sovereign, ‘‘ When you hear 
Therouenne is no more, seek for my corse 
in the breach.” 

We think enough has been said by 
our author to give many a zealous an- 
tiquary an impetus for a summer’s 
ramble at Therouenne; nor should we 
be surprised to hear that the table of 
the head quarters of archeology at 
Somerset Place, next winter, groaned 
under plans of the ancient Tarvana, 
and of the cathedral and monasteries 
of Therouenne, with coins of the Ro- 
mans, and cannon-balls, or rather we 
might say gun-stones of the Imperial- 


_ ists. The author appears to anticipate 


something of this kind, and therefore 
tells the worthy explorators, p. 48, 
that the best road to Therouenne from 
St. Omer is ‘‘ through the beautiful 
and picturesque village of Blandesques 
on the river Aa, then through Heuring- 
ham, a romantic village, such as might 
be supposed to be one of the Pagi of 
the Morini; then, through Maypart, 
you then arrive where Therouenne 
once was.” He goes on to acquaint 
us with the fact that on the opposite, 
the south side of the river, thus placed 
in deference we suppose to the malig- 
nant taint of the Imperial salt, has 
arisen a modern Therouenne, contain- 
ing 150 houses and a population of 
a thousand persons. Long may they 
avert such a ceremony from their fa- 
mily hearths as desecrated those of 
their ancestors in the sixteenth cen- 
tury! What a scourge is war, and es- 
pecially to the industrious peasant or 
artizan, the diligent merchant,—to 
those who wish to eat the bread 
earned by the sweat of their brow in 
peace and quiet, and who are guilt- 
less of the feuds and take little in- 
terest in the objects of rival ambition ! 
We must, however, break off this mo- 
ralising, and repair with our author 
to the Portus Itius or Iccius of Cesar. 
Where is it now to be found? Ce- 
sar’s own account will, by compari- 
son of circumstances, inform us he 
set sail for the British shores with 
eighty ships, leaving eighteen more 





* Dumnorix. Vide Cesar. 
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wind-bound at a port distant eight 
miles from the main fleet. He styles 
this the Ulterior, or upper port, as 
nearest the rising sun, in contradis- 
tinction to the inferior, lower, or more 
westerly, where the great body of his 
army embarked. He also states that 
the Portus Itius was distant thirty 
miles from the opposite coast. Now, 
if two roadsteads can be found where- 
at these distances and bearings agree ; 
and if at one of these, being the east- 
ernmost, a fleet would be prevented by 
a south westerly wind (that by which 
Cesar reached Britain) from rounding 
a point of land to reach the other, 
while both when fairly out at sea 
might easily form a junction and hold 
the same course, these would surely 
be the Portus Itius and the Portus Ul- 
terior of Cesar. Nothing could be a 
more prudent or natural disposition 
than to make the cavalry pass the 
neck of land which lay between the 
two ports and embark on board the 
detached portion of the fleet. Now 
Wissant and Sangatte are two places, 
between Boulogne and Calais, lying, 
as is demonstrated by an ancient map, 
precisely within the above circum- 
stances of relationship to each other 
and the British coast; the first is 
therefore the Portus Itius, the second 
the Ulterior station, mentioned by 
Cesar. Such appears to be the gist 
and sum of Mr. Gormond’s more dif- 
fuse reasonings on the subject. Why, 
in quoting certain Kentish antiqua- 
ries, he dignifies Darell after the man- 
ner of the Dutch school, as Darellus 
Cantianus, or Somner as Somnerus, 
we are ata loss to imagine; had he 
mentioned Hasted, we suppose he 
would have called him Willelmus de 
Feni-loco. Rutupiz, Portus Ritupis, 
Rutupium, he styles simply and with- 
out any classical authority Rutupinus; 
its modern name Richborough, he 
converts into Rich barrow. Who Ca- 
rolus Fraxinus (qy. de Fraxino?) was, 
we see no glossarial note to inform 
us. Surely he could not be the Edi- 
tor of the little manual of our school- 
boy days Ash’sGrammar? To aid the 
conjectures of ordinary readers, we 
venture to suggest that he was the 
learned Du Fresne, better known as 
Du Cange. We notice these little 


pedantries bv no means in deprecia- 
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tion of the texture of this ingenious 
duodecimo, which, in the portion re- 
lating to Therouenne, affords us the 
details of passages of much histori- 
cal interest, and in that which treats 
on the Portus Itius successfully illus- 
trates a point, left hitherto in an in- 
conclusive position. The print from 
the old drawing of Therouenne, before 
its demolition, and the ancient map, 
said to be a copy of one of the eighth 
century, to which we have referred, 
are very useful and pleasing additions 
.to the work. 


Marculfus. Read, May 6, 1836, before 
the Leicestershire Literary Society, 
by T. Smith, Esq. Printed at the 
request of the Society. Leicester, 
8vo. 1836. 


““MARCULFUS was a monk of 
the diocese of Paris, and lived in the 
reign of Clovis, the son of Dagobert, 
about a. p. 660,” or, at any event, 
such is the received opinion respect- 
ing him, from the circumstance of his 
collection of forms being dedicated to 
a bishop named Landeric. No bishop 
of that name is known, except a bishop 
of Paris of the period of Clovis, and 
hence it is that Marculfus is set down 
as his contemporary. The only work 
for which Marculfus lays claim to our 
gratitude, is a collection of forms of 
documents applicable to various pub- 
lic and private businesses, compiled by 
him for the instruction of the scribes 
of his time. A book of precedents 
cannot fail to throw light upon the 
legal practice, the manners, the cus- 
toms, and the gencral state of society 
during the period to which it refers ; 
and when that period is of great an- 
tiquity, or one respecting which there 
is a dearth of other authorities, such 
a book possesses considerable histori- 
cal value. It is upon such conside- 
rations that the Formulare of Marcul- 
fus has always been regarded as a 
work of more than ordinary curiosity. 
A place was yielded to it in the Codex 
of Lindenbrog; in the Capitularia Re- 
gum Francorum of Baluze; and Mr. 
Smith makes mention of three sepa- 
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rate publications of the work of Mar- 
culfus at Paris, in 1613 and 1666; and 
at Strasburgh, in 1655. 

In the present little volume we find 
the Formulare of Marculfus made the 
subject of a very pleasant lecture be- 
fore a provincial literary society, and 
it would seem that the author con- 
trived to create in his hearers a suffi- 
cient interest in his recondite subject 
to induce them to request the publi- 
cation of his address. We take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which is 
thus afforded us of presenting our 
readers with a few gleanings out of the 
original work. 

The collection is divided into Char- 
te Regales, or royal grants, and Char- 
te Pagenses aut Senice, the meaning 
of which last word has been a sore 
puzzle to antiquaries. Whatever may 
be its correct interpretation, the Char- 
tz to which it is applied are evidently 
documents relating to transactions be- 
tween individuals or bodies not com- 
prehended within the Charte Regales. 
In the first division are grants of 
bishopricks without any reference to 
the papal authority; grants of land, 
and franchises to monasteries; and a 
great variety of grants of offices and 
peculiar privileges to individuals. 

The following is a royal ‘ Indicu- 
lus,”’ or grant of privileges under the 
king’s hand and seal. The blanks 
were of course intended to be filled 
up with the names of the parties :— 

““[. . . J] the illustrious King of 
the Franks to Earl [ . ], or his 
deputies and successors or messengers, 
know ye that out of charity we have 
granted to [ . - ] the bearer hereof, 
that whereas he is an aged man, he shall 
therefore be exempt from all military ser- 
vice and from all bans and arriere-bans, 
so that neither you, nor your deputies or 
successors, presume to trouble or dis- 
quiet upon but this account ; but that it 
shall be lawful for him, by God’s grace 
and with our permission, to live a quiet 
life at home. And for your greater cer- 
tainty, we have affirmed this writing with 
our own hand, and sealed it with our 
seal.’»—(No. x.)* 


No. xxxu. is a charter, granting 
the authority of count, duke, or peer. 





* Our references are to Lindenbrog, which is the only copy of the Formulare at 
present accessible to us. . 
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All these were local dignities, and the 
duties indicated, are the preservation 
of peace and the administration of 
justice. The surplus revenues were to 
be accounted for personally to the 
royal treasury annually. This is ex- 
actly the description of authority and 
the mode of accounting, exhibited in the 
more ancient of our Pipe Rolls. 

There are several specimens of the 
Tractoria, a writ, which entitled the 
bearer to a corody or maintenance 
upon a journey, similar to that which 
the Kings of Scotland received on their 
journies through England, when sum- 
moned to attend the court of the Eng- 
lish monarch, in respect of their pos- 
sessions on this side the Tweed. 

No. xxxvi. is a document, similar 
to that known in our law as a writ 
of protection, cum clausula volumus. 
It stays all legal proceedings agaiast 
the person to whom it is granted, upon 
the ground of his being absent in the 
king’s service. The form here in- 
serted extends to the causes not mere- 
ly of the man himself but those of his 
friends and relations. 

Nos. XXXVI. and XxXviII. are char- 
ters of Mundeburde, or protection, 


which seem to indicate a degree of 


connection between the protector and 
the protected strikingly analogous to 
that of patron and client in the Ro- 
man law, and similar to the commen- 
datio of domesday. 

No.xtvut. presents to us the follow- 
ing curious form of letters testifica- 
tory :— 


“Tt is just that they who have pro- 
mised fealty to us should be protected 
by our power; and because our faithful 

‘ . ], by God’s grace, coming to 
us in our palace with his followers, has 
openly pledged his troth and fealty to us 
with his hand in ours, wherefore by the 
present precept, we decree and order that 
hereafter the aforesaid [ . . | shall 
be reckoned amongst the number of am- 
trustions, [followers, or betrothed per- 
sons], and if any one shall presume to 
slay him let it be known that his wirgild 
is six hundred shillings.” 


The words which we have trans- 
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lated ‘‘ pledged his troth and fealty to 
us with his hand in ours,’’ may be 
more literally rendered, ‘‘ sworn troth 
and fealty to us, in or upon our 
hand ;”’* at any event, we have here, 
as Mr. Smith remarks, the form of 
feudal homage existing in the seventh 
century, if that be the period to which 
Marculfus belonged. Some of the 
forms in Lindenbrog are evidently 
later than that period. For instance, 
No. x1. is an oath of fealty to Charles 
Martel. It is very obscure, but pro- 
bably the following is its sense :— 


‘‘ | promise that from this day forth 
I will be faithful to my Lord Charles, the 
most pious Emperor, son of King Pepin, 
aud to Bertana his Queen, in all sin- 
cerity, without fraud or malice, from me 
towards him, and for the honour of his 
kingdom I will be obedient and will sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction of his Courts, in 
such manner as a liegeman ought to obey 
his Lord; so help me God and the Saints, 
who are the patrons of this place; as i 
shall regard and keep this oath all the 
days of my life to the best of my power. 
In the month of March, in the eleventh 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
Charles, the most glorious king.’’ 


The Charte Pagenses contain some 
which are exceedingly curious; grants 
of lands with many different kinds of 
restrictions as to the inheritance, wills, 
manumissions, assignments of dower, 
and various forms of proceedings in 
the courts of justice. The following 
will probably be thought rather strange 
by some of our readers :— 


“*To the Magnificent Lord [the pur- 
chaser], I [the seller] in the name of 
God. It is agreeable to me, not as the 
agent of any other person, nor by the com- 
mand of any superior, but of the motion 
of my own free will, to sell to you, and 
therefore I have sold to you, from this 
day forth, all my absolute property in 
{such a person] who is neither a thief, 
nor a run-away, nor a madman, nor has 
any vice in him, but is thoroughly sound 
to this year and day. And I have re- 
ceived from you as the price of this man 
according to the agreement between us 

| shillings, so that from this day 
the said absolute property which you have 





* The tenacity with which popular phrases are adhered to long after their original 
meaning is lost, is singularly exemplified in a verbal memorial of the ancient form of 
homage which exists amongst us to the present day.--‘‘ I place myself in your hands,”’ 
a common mode of expressing entire submission, is evidently derived from this long 


obsolete ceremony. 
Genr. Mac. Vor. VII. 
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lawfully purchased from me you may 
have, hold, and possess, and therewith 
whatsoever you wish to do may be and 
remain fully and firmly in your power. 
But if any one,’’ &c. 


The warranty given with a horse, 
is probably the nearest approxima- 
tion to this form that is known in our 
days. 

We do not concur in some of Mr. 
Smith’s remarks; but his lecture is 
highly creditable to him, and we trust 
will be followed by others upon simi- 
lar subjects, from which all politics 
will be excluded. We would recom- 
mend the Assizes de Jerusalem and 
some of the Coutoumiers to his atten- 
tion. 


Etchings of Ancient Capitals, §c. from 
Drawings by William Twopeny, 
Esq. fol. (Not published.) 

THE design of this work is to dis- 
play some peculiarities in the sculp- 
tures used in the decorations of build- 
ings in this country, erected during 
the thirteenth century. The object of 
the author in the production (for it 
is not intended for publication), ‘‘ has 
been simply to place in the hands of 
those friends who may care to possess 
them, representations of a few sub- 
jects remarkable either for beauty or 
curiosity.” 

The subjects which Mr. Twopeny 
has selected for illustration are six ca- 
pitals, selected from various churches 
of the above period, accompanied by 
one of an earlier date, with some 
mouldings which appeared to him to 
merit particular attention. 

During the latter half of the twelfth 
century, and from that period until 
nearly the close of the fourteenth, a 
variety of foliaged capitals are to be met 
with in our ancient buildings, which 
display considerable merit in the ex- 
ecution, and are often designed with 
great taste. The earlier examples are 
manifestly imitations of the Corin- 
thian order, and of this description is 
the first subject illustrated by Mr. 
Twopeny, which is taken from the 
Hall of Oakham Castle, Rutland. In 
this, not only is the general resem- 
blance of the volutes and helices pre- 
served, but even the form of the bell 
or basket of the capital is retained. 
We do not recollect to have met with 
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a closer imitation of the Corinthian 


foliage in any ancient example we have 


previously examined ; the age of this 
capital is assigned to a period between 
1165 and 1191, so that it may be 
deemed to be nearly coeval with the 
choir of Canterbury, rebuilt in 1174. 
In the succeeding specimens, from Ry- 
hall and Great Casterton churches in 
Rutland, theclassical prototype has been 
forgotten (except in the volutes of the 
earlier examples), and a new and pe- 
culiar style of foliage adopted, which, 
from its originality, may be claimed 
as our own. This peculiarity consists 
“‘in the frequent use of the trefoil 
leaf, on the two lower lobes of which 
there is usually what may be termed 
a large lump or high swelling, casting 
a considerable shadow. The great re- 
lief with which their leaves are carved, 
and the boldness produced by the 
swelling lobes, give them a very pe- 
culiar but fine effect, and make them 
strongly mark the character of the 
foliage used ‘in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.”” Three other examples of great 
beauty, are given as evidences of the 
further development of this peculi- 
arity. 

We may remark, that in Carsha!ton 
Church, Surrey, are some very fine ca- 
pitals of an early period, which, as 
well in point of execution as in the 
beauty of their design, are equally 
worthy of attention with many exam- 
ples which may exist elsewhere. 

The author points out another mi- 
nor feature in ancient sculpture, which 
he describes as a mask. This is a 
corbel in which the appearance of a 
grotesque human face results solely 
from the effect produced by certain 
mouldings. Several examples of this 
freakish ornament are given. 

It is not easy to give an idea of 
the specimens without the assistance of 
the plates. The examples of the gro- 
tesques are very striking, and they 
are interesting as displaying the inge- 
nuity of the ancient sculptors in the 
most minute and insignificant of their 
works. 

In the course of the author’s de- 
scriptions, ‘some appropriate remarks 
are made upon the very arbitrary and 
incorrect names which are given to 
ancient mouldings. He objects espe- 
cially to the term ‘‘ toothed orna- 
ment,” as applicd to the diagonal 
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flower moulding: we have always 
thought that term only to be ap- 
propriate, when the hollows of the 
small leaves which compose each 
member of this moulding are filled 
up with whitewash ; the resemblance 
to the teeth of a shark is then very 
striking, and without doubt the ap- 
pellation was applied by some one 
who looked no further than the sur- 
face, for no term can more inappro- 
priately describe the nature of the 
ornament ;—which every one who has 
examined the detail of ancient archi- 
tecture will perceive is justly described 
‘*as a pyramid with its sides pierced, 


A Tabular Chronological Epitome of 
the History of Architecture in England. 
By George Godwin, Jun. — This is a 
view of the history of English architec- 
ture, printed on a card for the purpose of 
being suspended in a study or office for 
easy reference. It. is divided into eight 
periods, styled by the author ‘‘Anglo-Ro- 
man ;— Anglo-Saxon ;— Anglo-Norman ; 
— Early Pointed ;— the Pointed style ;— 
Florid Pointed ;—Elizabethan—and “the 
Revival;” the duration, leading features, 
examples, and eminent architects, are given 
under each period. We are not disposed 
to coincide exactly with the periods which 
Mr. Godwin has assigned to the exist. 
ence of each branch of his subject; for 
instance, the date 1509 is decidedly too 
early for the introduction of the Eliza- 
bethan period, and under the head *“ An- 
glo.Roman” we would recommend the 
author in a second edition to expunge 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury, and to add to 
his reference to Tacitus the Roman 
Temple, at Bath, restored by Mr. Ly- 
son's, which affords a striking testimony 
of the veracity of the Roman historian. 


Testimonies of Heathen and Christian 
Writers of the first two Centuries to the 
Gospel, by the Rev. J. Browne, M. A. — 
Although most of these testimonies are 
compiled from that laborious and learned 
work of Lardner, whose patient diligence 
left little to his succéssors to glean from 
the pages of history; yet Mr. Brown has 
deserved well of the public for the clear 
and able manner in which he has abridged 
and arranged them; and for some very 
excellent remarks and commentaries on 
the doctrines of Christianity. We have 
no doubt of the success of the volume. 


We are much pleased to welcome a 
second part of that delightful manual, 
The Little Villager’s Verse-book, by the 
Christian poet, the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
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so as to form a square inverted flower.” 
The ball flower, of which some 
pretty examples are given, is on the 
contrary most correctly designated, as 
the term clearly enough indicates the 
nature and form of the ornament. 

The etchings are executed after 
drawings by the author, whose skill 
as an amateur artist has been long 
acknowledged. The present produc- 
tion evinces how accurately and at- 
tentively he has surveyed the early 
architecture of this country, and that 
he is fully alive even to the most mi- 
nute feature which can elucidate its 
history, or develope its merits. 


It is embellished with a view of the par- 
sonage at Bremhill, taken from the grass- 
plot upon which the sunday-school has so 
often been assembled in the afternoon’s 
sunshine. 


Early Years and Late Reflections. By 
Clement Carlyon, M.D.— The amiable 
and learned doctor has here embodied 
the continental tour of his early life; in 
which he frequently reverts to scenes, as 
he himself observes, ‘‘ redolent with joy 
and youth.’’ The period to which he re- 
curs is certainly one of great importance 
in the history of modern times. It was 
just anterior to that great moral and po- 
litical convulsion—the French revolution ; 
when the minds of men had become be- 
wildered, and all civilized society trem- 
bled, as it were, on the superstratum of 
avolcano. It is at this eventful period, 
that our tourist has undertaken to record 
the manners and feelings of the age, dur- 
ing his progress through Germany and 
France. The incidents which occur, and 
the anecdotes he relates during his resi- 
dence at Gottingen, Dresden, and Leip- 
sic, are extremely amusing; and the 
notices of Wordsworth, Bishop Middleton, 
Sir Humphry Davy, and others, are 
very characteristic ; but Coleridge appears 
to have been the idol of our author’s ad- 
miration. Almost every page is inter- 
larded with his name ; and his theological 
opinions are the constant theme of his 
pen; indeed, so elaborately has the doc- 
tor entered upon the subject of theology 
on every occasion, that we are afraid a 
good divine has been spoiled in the phy- 
sician ; but perhaps the general and wide 
spread of infidelity which prevailed at that 
period, was calculated to call forth the 
theological energies of his pen. However 
this may be, it is certain that more than 
half the volume is devoted to divinity, 
ethics, and metaphysics. 
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LITERARY AND 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Memoirs of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
By James GILiman, esq. . 

A History of English Literature, eri- 
tical, philosophical, and biblicgraphical. 
By J. D'Israrss, Esq. 

An Inquiry into the nature and form 
of the Books of the Ancients, witha His- 
tory of the Art of Bookbinding, from the 
Times of the Greeks and Romans to the 
present day, interspersed with Bibliogra- 
phical References to Men aud Books of 
all Ages and Countries. By J. A. Ar- 
NETT. 

‘¢ Colloquies on Religion and Reli- 
gious Education,”’ being a Supplement to 
the former work. By the Author of 
«Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,” 

The first publication of the Central 
Society of Education. The West Indies. 
By Sir Anprew Hausipay, M.D. 

Questions on the Gospel of St. Luke, 
with the Lectures, as delivered in the pa- 
rish church of St. George, Bloomsbury. 
By the Rev. T. Vowirer Snort, B.D. 
Rector. 

Muler’s Physiology of Man. Trans- 
lated from the German by W. Baty, M.D. 
Graduate of the University of Berlin. 

New edition of an Essay on a System 
of Classical Instruction; combining the 
Methods of Locke, Ascham, Milton, and 
Colet. 

Elements of Trigonometry. By Au- 
GUSTUS DE MorGAN. 

The Authors of England; with IIlus- 
trations. 

The Poetical Works of Roserr 
Soutruey, esq. Poet Laureate. 

Sketches in the Pyrenees. By the Au- 
thor of * Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine,” &c. 

Visit to the Great Oasis. By G. A. 
Hoskins, Esq. Author of “ Travels in 
Ethiopia.” 

A third and concluding Volume of 
Suarnon Tunnrr’s Sacred History of the 
World. 

The Philosophy of Living. By Her- 
Bert Mayo, F.R.S., 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Tcstament. By E. Robinson, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. S. T. BLoomrre.p, 
D.D 


"The Life of Edward Earl of Claren- 


don. By T. H. Lisrex, Esq. Author of 
** Granby.” 

The Candidate for the Ministry: a 
Course of Expository Lectures on the 
First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Ti- 
mothy. By the Rev. J. H. Pinner, 
M.A. Curate of St. Mary, Lambeth. 


SCIENTIFIC 


[April, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


By H. T. 
A work on Natural Theology. By 
Mr. Baspace. 

Dissertations on Unaccomplished Pro- 
phecy. By W.S. Cuaunry. 

Kipp's Silver Mine, a Vein of pre- 
cious Ore discovered in the Treasuries of 
Wisdom. 

Addresses delivered by Lord Rectors 
of the University of Glasgow, with In- 
troductory Observations by Joun B. Hay. 

Description of a newly.invented Rail- 
way Chair, and of a Slate Block, con- 
structed by Machinery. By Jamns Wuitz, 
Civil Engineer. 

In the course of the year 1836 there 
have been printed 6,632 works in Paris, 
written in French, English, German, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Polish, &c. besides 1154 works of 
engravings and lithographs. 


Miscellaneous Essays. 
CoLeBrooxr. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 23.—The Earl of Burlington, V.P. 

The reading of Dr. Marshall Hall's 
paper, ‘* On the function of the Medulla 
Oblongata and Medulla Spinalis, and on 
the excito-motory system of Nerves,” was 
resumed. 

March 2. — William Laurence, esq. 
V.P. Dr Hall’s paper was concluded. 

March 9, Rev. Adam Sedgwick, V. P. 

Read, Researches on the Tides, seventh 
series: On the diurnal inequality of the 
height of the Tide, especially at Ply- 
mouth and at Singapore, and on the 
mean level of the Sea, by the Rev. W. 
Whewell. 

Riarch 16. The Earlof Burlington, V.P. 
John Burnet, esq. was’ elected Fellow. 
A paper was read on the Tides, by J. 
W. Lubbock, esq. V. P.—Adjourned to 
April 5. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18. A paper was read, com- 
menced at the last meeting, * On the 
Practice of Medicine among the Chi- 
nese,” by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. It ap- 
pears that the practice of medicine and 
surgery is founded more on traditional 
rules than on the principles of science; 
and that it would be extremely dangerous 
for a practitioner to depart from them. 
On the whole the character of a physi- 
cian is not very respectable ; and the pro- 
fession of the surgeon, from the great 
objectionof the Chinese to operations, is 
scarcely known, 

Another paper was read, entitled, ‘‘ Ob- 
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servations by J. R. Steuart, esq. on a se- 
ries of Coins,” engravings of which were 
laid on the table. These coins, and many 
others of a similar type, were found in 
the district from Oujein to Cutch, in the 
north-west of India, and are distinguished 
by several peculiarities. The execution 
shows a familiarity with Greek art ; and 
the legends on the obverse, though not 
quite Greek, approach very nearly to the 
forms of the Greek alphabet. 

March 4. A paper was read by Col. 
Sykes, ‘‘ On the origin of the popular 
belief in the upas, or poison-tree of 
Java;” the properties attributed to which, 
it appears, have been much exaggerated. 
A paper was afterwards read, giving an 
account of a pedestrian tour, by Captain 
Low, from Tavoy to the range of moun- 
tains which separates Siam from the Bri- 
tish province of Tenasserim. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 20. Read, A report of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence of the colony 
of Western Australia on the present state 
ot the settlement, consisting of various 
contributions, as follow:—1l. On sheep, 
cattle, and horses, in the York district ; 
by Mr. Bland; 2. On the agriculture, 
sheep, cattle, &c. of the Swan and Can.. 
ning districts; by Messrs. Bull, Der- 
motts, and Yules; 3. On horticultural 
produce, by Mr. Drummond, botanist; 
4. On vegetables and fruit, by Mr. Cooke, 
market gardener; 5. On the supply and 
price of provisions, chiefly meat and 
bread; by Mr. Smith; 6. Account of 
shipping, imports and exports at Freman- 
tle; by Captain Scott, harbour master ; 
7. On the number and condition of me- 
chanics and labourers, and value of build- 
ings; by Mr. Triggs; 8. Census of the 
colony in 1836; and 9. On the state of 
crime, places of worship, and schools, by 
W. H. Mackie, esq. Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions. 

March 6. An adjourned meeting was 
held to conclude the reading of the above 
important report; after which was read 
a paper by R. W. Rawson, esq. Hon. 
Sec. on the annual statistical reports of 
the gaol at Preston, in Lancashire, pre- 
pared by the chaplain, the Rev. John Clay. 
_ March5, The third anniversary meet- 
ing was held. The report urged the more 
active co-operation of the Fellows,—by 
furnishing information within their own 
observation, which, however small in 
itself, would in the aggregate prove of 
much value; and particularly by attend- 
ing the committees of inquiry; the forma- 


tion of which may, by a recent resolution. 


of the council, be instituted by any five 
members, when sanctioned by the coun- 
cil, with the addition of members from 
their own body. The committee on cri- 
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minal statistics, and the parliamentary 
committee, have been appointed since the 
last anniversary. The total number of 
Fellows is about the same as last year, 
392. The number elected, since Feb. 
1836, has been about 44, while the number 
in the previous year was only 23. 

With reference to the progress of the 
science, the report noticed the number of 
works of a purely statistical nature which 
have been recently published. A Sta- 
tistical Society has been established at 
Bristol. The Statistical Society of Glas- 
gow has commenced the publication of 
its proceedings, and is engaged in inqui- 
ries into the state of the working classes 
in the West of Scotland, and in a compa- 
rison between the principal manufactures 
of this and foreign countries. Another 
Society, connected with statistical inqui- 
ries, has been established in the metro- 
polis, called the Central Society of Edu- 
cation. In foreign countries, the collec- 
tion of statistics has rapidly advanced, 
particularly in France, Belgium, and Si- 
cily ; and our colonial secretary, Lord 
Glenelg, has expressed himself anxious to 
promote a correspondence between the 
society and our colonies, an earnest of 
which is the interesting report (above no- 
ticed) upon the state of Western Austra- 
lia, procured through his intervention. 
The officers and council for the ensuing 
year were elected. — President, Sir C. 
Lemon, bart. M.P.—Treasurer, H. Hal- 
lam, esq. — Honorary Secretaries, W. 
Greig, esq.; C. H. Maclean, esq.; R. 
W. Rawson, esq.—Council, C. Babbage, 
esq.; Rt. Hon. H. Mackenzie; G. R. 
Porter, esq.; Col. Sykes; W. J. Blake, 
esq.; Col. John Briggs; J. E. Bethune, 
esq.; Earl Fitzwilliam; J. Glendinning, 
M.D.; B. Hawkins, M.D. ; E. Romilly, 
esq.; Professor the Rev. R. Jones ; é 
Knight, esq.; Rowland Hill, esq. ; Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne; N. Lister, M.D.; 
S. Jones Loyd, esq. ; Mark Philips, esq. 
M.P.; J. P. Boileau, esq.; C. W. Buller, 
esq.; Viscount Sandon, M.P.; N. W. 
Senior, esq.; E. Strutt, esq. M.P.; T. 
Tooke, esq.; T. Vardon, esq. ; H. Meri- 
vale, esq. 

March 20. Read, Some account, by G. 
R. Porter, esq. of the public works in 
progress, or recently completed, in France, 
at the end of 1835; Part 1. Inland Navi- 
gation. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 1. Read, 1. A notice on the oc. 
currence of Kemper sandstone in the 
upper region of the poikilitic system, or 
new red sandstone formation of England 
and Wales, by Dr. Buckland ; 2. On the 
geological structure of the arrondisse- 
ment of Cherbourg, by the Rev. W. B, 
Clarke. 
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. Feb.17. Theanniversary meeting was 
sheld, at which Mr. Lyell, the retiring 
President, delivered the annual address, 
and.announced that the Society have this 
year awarded two Wollaston gold medals 
to Captain Proby Cautley, of the Bengal 
Artillery, superintendent of the Doal 
Canal, and to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the 
Bengal medical service, superintendent of 
the East India Company’s botanic garden 
at Schananpore, for their geological re- 
searches and discoveries in fossil zoology 
in the Sewalik or sub-Himalayan range 
of mountains. The following gentlemen 
were elected the officers and council for 
the ensuing year:—President, Rev. Wil- 
liam Whewell.— Vice- Presidents, Rev. W. 
Buckland, D.D.; W. H. Fitton, M.D. ; 
G. B. Greenough, esq.; R. I. Murchi- 
son, esq.— Secretaries, Robert Hutton, 
esq.; Professor Royle, M.D. — Foreign 
Secretary, H. T. De la Beche, esq.— 
Treasurer, John Taylor, esq.— Council, 
F. Baily, esq.; W. J. Broderip, esq.; W. 
Clift, esq.; Viscount Cole, M.P.; C. 
Darwin, esq.; Professor Daubeny, M.D.; 
Sir P. Grey Egerton, bart. M.P.; Henry 
Hallam, esq. ; Leonard Horner, esq.; C. 
Lyell, jun. esq. ; Marquis of Northamp- 
ton; W. Parish, jun. esq.; Rev. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick; H. Warburton, esq. 
M.P. 


Feb. 22. A memoir was read, On the 
Geology of Cutch, by Capt. Grant of the 
Bombay engineers. 


March 8. Read, 1. On the Geology 
of Suffolk, by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
(commenced on the 18th Jan.); 2. On 
the raised beaches of Saunton Down and 
Baggy Point, by the Rev. David Wil- 
liams, F.G. S.; and 3. Ona new genus 
of fossil shells, named tropreum, by Mr. J. 
de C. Sowerby. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March14. The Anniversary Meeting 
took place, Dr. Birkbeck president, in the 
chair. After the routine proceedings, 
several interesting papers were read, from 
Poole, Gosport, Cheltenham, High Wy- 
combe, London, and Edmonton, descrip- 
tive of the remarkable atmospheric phe- 
nomenon, seen on the night of the ]8th 
of February. Among various other com- 
munications, one was sent from New 
York, giving an account of the weather, 
and the state of the thermometer at noon, 
on the first eight days in Jan. 1837, prov- 
ing the low temperature that then pre- 
vailed in both continents. The laws of 


the Society, in their revised state, were 
read, and ordered to be confirmed at the 
next ordinary meeting. 
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ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 


March 6. Professor Rigaud gave an 
interesting account of a portion of the 
MS. collections in the library of the Earl 
of Macclesfield, at Shirburn Castle, from 
which it appears that much has been said 
of the valuable library possessed by the 
father of Sir William Jones, but the ac- 
counts of it have all agreed in stating 
that, as a collection, it is no longer in 
existence. Dr. Hutton distinctly says 
that after Mr. Jones’s death, bis manu- 
scripts were dispersed ; another story fixed 
the dispersion at the death of George 
the second Earl of Macclesfield, to whom 
the whole was left in 1749; and Nichols 
speaks of the library being sold in 1801: 
but, notwithstanding these circumstantial 
statements, the collection has been kept 
together entire, and is now preserved at 
Shirburn Castle. The letters which it 
contains from mathematicians of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th century are 
particularly curious ; and, although a cer- 
tain number of them has been inserted in 
various works, and particularly in the 
General Dictionary. by Birch and Lock- 
man, the larger part still remains unpub- 
lished, and the whole are now (by the 
liberal permission of the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield) in Oxford, that a selection may 
be made from them, and communicated, 
through the University press, to the sci- 
entific world. 

Dr. Daubeny read some scientific no- 
tices from Mr. Tancred, relating to an 
unusual flood of the river Lerchis, near 
the baths of Lucca, on the 2nd Oct. last; 
Signor Segato’s method of preserving 
animal substances from putrefaction; an 
instrument invented by Professor Amici, 
of Modena, for measuring angles; and 
the recent discovery of some microscopic 
infusoria in a white sort of tripoli, called 
in Tuscany pietra della luna. 

Dr. Buckland informed the meeting 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Crosse, detailing the results of a new se- 
ries of experiments, by which he has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining 100 more animals of 
the same description as those obtained 
by previous experiments. (See our last 
number, p. 303.) On a piece of volcanic 
slag, connected with the electric wires at 
both ends, a fluid, containing silex and 
muriatic acid, was gently dropped. The 
animals, soon after their formation, were 
washed off irom the slag, and deposited 
in a wooden funnel underneath. With- 
out muriatic acid, the same animals were 
formed ; but when no electricity was 
used, the animals did not appear. The 
animals have been exhibited at the Royal 
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Institution, by Mr. Faraday, whence ori- 
ginated the erroneous report that Mr. 
Faraday had, by a series of similar expe- 
riments, produced the same animals. The 
animals were at first supposed to be in- 
fusoria, similar to those discovered by the 
microscopic observations of Ebrenberg ; 
but, upon being shown to naturalists in 
London, they are discovered to be of a 
much higher order, very closely resem - 
bling the well-known acari which infests 
cabinets. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Feb. 27. Geo. Moore, Esq. in the chair. 
Various donations of books, prints, &c. 
were announced ; amongst which was the 
presentation by the Society of Antiquaries 
of several volumes of the Archzologia, 
the series of which the Institute has since 
perfected by the purchase of the earlier 
volumes. Letters were read from Mr. 
J. B. Gardiner, showing St. Mary Wool- 
noth’s church to be built of Portland stone; 
and from Mr. Rickman, in continuation 
of his former letters on Kyan’s patent, 
suggesting the propriety of trying experi- 
ments; and from the Rev. R. Burgess, 
promising some observations on the An- 
tiquities of Rome.—The Rajah of Tan- 
jore acknowledged his election as an 
Honorary Member, and promised to 
furnish the Institute with notices of the 
ancient structures existing in his domini- 
ons.— The translation of a very ingenious 
essay by M. Hittorffof Paris on the sub- 
ject of the Luxor obelisk, was read. It was 
noticed that the obelisk was apparently 
mutilated at the summit. The pointed 
finish to the shaft, which the writer desig- 
nated the ‘pyramidion,’ appeared to be 
imperfect, and it was even asserted that 
it had been wantonly injured by curious 
or miscbievous persons. The writer con- 
tended that it never was more perfect 
than at present; which point he seemed 
clearly to establish by drawings. He 
considered the original finish to have been 
of bronze, gilded. In proof of his hy- 
pothesis, he referred to certain indica- 
tions in the present imperfect finish, to a 
painting at Luxor of an obelisk having a 
pyramidion painted yellow, and to Lan- 
glois’ translation of Noedon, where a hood 
of copper is stated to have existed on the 
summit of an obelisk. The operation of 
gilding would. be necessary to counter- 
act the effects of the weather. As the 
obelisk is to be accompanied with twenty 
rostral columns of metal, the writer deem- 
ed a gilded bronze finish would have been 
extremely appropriate. It was however 
injuriously determined on restoring it in 
some kind of stucco. It is pleasing to 


hear that this specimen of ancient art was 
not wantonly mutilated, as first reported. 
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_ Mr. Fowler, Hon. Sec. read a descrip- 
tion of an ingenious instrument invented 
by Mr. Willis of Cambridge, whose work 
on Gothic architecture was reviewed in 
Gent. Mag. Vol. IV. 1835. It was 
called by the inventor a Cymograph; and 
the object was to facilitate the correct 
drawing of the profiles of mouldings. The 
instrument was shown, and it appeared to 
us to be an exceedingly useful aid to the 
architectural draughtsman. 

Dr. Dickson then read an introductory 
lecture, being the first of a series on 
Forest and Timber Trees, which are to be 
delivered before the Institute on Thurs- 
day evenings. : 

March 13. P. F. Robinson, E i 
the chair. The subjects of er Fon 
Essays were announced: 1. On the Ex. 
cellencies of Athenian Architecture.— 
2. On the system pursued by Gothie ar.. 
chitects of embellishment by colour—3 
On the progressive improvement made 
during the last one hundred years in the 
theory and practice of Construction: and 
4. for the best restoration of an-English 
conventual building, such as Fountains 
Eastby, Revaulx, Kirkstall, Castle Acre, 
Lanthony, &c. &c. to be drawn from actual 
measurement, distinguising the parts ex- 
isting. Mr. George Rennie, sculptor, pre- 
sented a plaister copy of a bust of his 
Majesty, part of a statue intended to be 
erected at Plymouth.—A translation 
by Mr. Donaldson, of a memoir of Du. 
rand, author of the “ Parellel des Edi- 
fices,” by M. Rondelay, and extracts from 
a correspondence between MM. Schaltz 
and Goéthe on Roman buildings in Ger- 
many, were then read; with which the 
business of the evening concluded. 


ABBOTSFORD CLUB. 


Feb. 6. The Annual General Meeting 
was held at the apartments of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland; when it was 
reported that the following Works had 
been presented to the Club since last 
meeting, viz.— 

1. “ Ancient Metrical Rom ” 
from the Auchinleck Monuscript,“ee, 
land and Vernagu,” and ‘+ Otuel.” } vol 
Presented by Alexander Nicholson, Esq. 

2. “ Account of Monastic Treasures 
confiscated at the dissolution of the various 
houses in England. By Sir John Wil- 
liams, knt. late Master and Treasurer of 
the Jewels to his Majesty King Henry 
VIII.” Presented by William B. D. D. 
Turnbull, Esq. Secretary, as his second 
contribution. 

3. ‘ Historical Memoirs of the Rei 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and mae 
the Reign of King James the Sixth.” 
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By Lord Herries. 
Pitcairn, esq. 

Specimens of the following Works now 
at Press for the Club, and nearly ready, 
were produced :— 

1. “ Letters and State Papers of 
Thomas Earl of Melrose, afterwards of 
Haddington,” from the original MSS. in 
the Advocates’Library. To be presented 
by John Hope, esq. Dean of Faculty, 
President. 2 vols. 

2. “ Records of the Presbyteries of St. 
Andrews and Cupar.” (Since presented) 
By G. B. Kinloch, esq. 1 vol. 

3. * Records of the Synod of Fife. 
By Charles Baxter, esq. 1 vol. 

4. ‘* The Boyd Papers—Curious Trials 
for Witchcraft inthe 17th Century—Mo- 
nastic Muniments,” and other original 
documents, being part of the contents of 
the first volume of the ‘* Abbotsford Mis- 
cellany.” 

The publication of the Romance of 
«: Arthur and Merlin,” from the Auchin- 
leck MS. was agreed on; and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to edit and send it to 
press forthwith. 

The Secretary laid before the Members 

resent a communication from J. P. Col- 
ier, esq. to the effect that a complete 
copy of the imperfect “ Morality,” printed 
by the Clubin their volume of “ Ancient 
Mysteries,” from the MS. in the Digby 
Collection, having been found to exist in 
an unpublished MS. volume in the pos- 
session of Hudson Gurney, esq. Mr. 
Collier had, by permission of Mr. Gurney, 
transcribed the concluding pages, and sug- 
gested the propriety of the Club’s printing 
the same. To this proposal the Mem- 
bers present unanimously agreed. 


Presented by Robert 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Feb. 22. According to the Annual 
Report made by the Council this day, the 
past year bas been fertile in events inter- 
esting to the college. Independently of 
having obtained its charter of incorpora- 
tion, it has received some important en- 
dowments, of which the following list 
was exhibited :— 

500/. given by the subscribers to the 
Ricardo Lectures, for the purchase and 
maintenance of a library of Political Eco- 
nomy—43/. 7s. 6d.—3} per cent.; a be- 
quest of 507. by Mr. Clarke, of Barn- 
staple.—1000/. to be recorded as the do- 
nation of A Patriot.—1000/. second do- 
nation of A Patriot, ‘* for the benefit of 
the Institution, and the promotion of the 
comfort and knowledge of the greatest 
number.” Lord Brougham to decide on 
the particular appropriation.—5000/. 34 
per cent., given by Mrs. Flaherty, placed 
“© at the disposal of the Council, out of 
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zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty."—500/. given by the Rev. Dr. 
Fellowes for two ‘+ Clinico- Medical Gold 
Medals,” annually to be bestowed on stu- 
dents of the College who shall make the 
best reports and observations on the cases 
in the hospital. 

The Report of the finances was highly 
satisfactory. The ordinary receipts of 
the last session were stated to exceed the 
ordinary expenses by upwards of 800I. 
The total expenses of the session, inclu- 
ding payments of interest, disbursements 
in part discharge of loans, and other 
items not liable to recur, were less by 
2571. than the total ordinary receipts. 
The number of collegiate students during 
the session was 565, there being 439 en- 
tered to the medical, 145 to the general 
classes, 19 being counted in both faculties. 
The increase beyond the number of the 
preceding year was 46. The following 
are the Council elected Feb. 22, 1837 : 
— Jas. Booth, esq.; Dr. Boott; Lord 
Brougham ; Wm. Duckworth, esq. ; Wm. 
Ewart, esg., M.P.; J. L. Goldsmid, 
esq.; G. B. Greenough, esq.; E. N. 
Hurt, esq.; Robert Hutton, esq.; J. T. 
Leader, esq. M.P.; Sir C. Lemon, bart. 
M.P.; Dr. Lushington, M.P.; J. R. 
Mills, esq.; J. L. Prevost, esq.; John 
Romilly, esq.; H.C. Robinson, esq.; 
Juhn Smith, esq.; the Duke of Somerset; 
Edward Strutt, esq. M.P.; Thomas 
Thornely, esq. M. P.; Wm. Tooke, esq. 
M.P.; H. Warburton, esq. M.P.; Henry 
Waymouth, esq.; and John Wood, esq. 


LAMBETH LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


On Tuesday evening, Feb. 28, a lec- 
ture of a novel description was delivered 
at this Institution by Dr. P. A. Nuttall, 
translator of Horace and Juvenal, and 
one of the members of the Committee. 
It was on the Roman Language and Li- 
terature, a subject hitherto confined to 
our universities and public seminaries. 
The Learned Lecturer imparted to the 
subject a degree of interest, which, ina 
mixed audience, we should have consi- 
dered it incapable of possessing. After 
taking a rapid review of the origin and 
history of Roman literature, occasionally 
interspersed with some excellent points 
of humour, he introduced, in chronolo- 
gical succession, the principal writers of 
Rome, from the period of Livius Andro- 
nicus to that of Juvenal. On the con- 
clusion of this introductory lecture the 
Docter announced his intention of re- 
suming the subject at a future period, 
when he should enter upon the difficult 
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but interesting subject of Latin versifica- 
tion and poetry, with which his name has 
long been associated. 


BRISTOL COLLEGE, 


At the Annual General Meeting of 
the Shareholders of this institution, the 
report congratulated the meeting on the 
improved state of the College, the num- 
ber of pupils being in the junior class 66, 
and in the senior 45, making a total of 
111; deplored the loss the College had 
sustained in the retirement of the esteem- 
ed principal (Dr. Jerrard), and announced 
the appointment of F. W. Newman, esq. 
as Classical Tutor, and Dr. Muncke as 
Professor of German. For the past year 
the receipts amounted to 2336. 18s. 9d. ; 
and the expenditure to 2045/. 17s. 5d. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne was invited 
to accept the office of Patron of this in- 
stitution, the utility of which is generally 
acknowleged in the neighbourhood. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 

Sir Culling Eardley Smith has offered 
the sum of 100 guineas for the best essay 
on the subject of Schism. The essayist 
must derive his views of the nature of the 
sin of schism exclusively from the Scrip- 
tures ; he is required to be eminently can- 
did and impartial in specifying the in- 
stances in which either churches or indi- 
viduals are guilty of it; while leading his 
readers to perceive a schismatical spirit 
where it exists, in creeds, formularies, or 
laws, he should compel them to detect 
and condemn it in themselves. He is to 
expose the various disguises which it as- 
sumes; exhibit its exceeding sinfulness; 
develope the mischievous consequences 
to which it leads ; and suggest the means 
by which we may endeavour to expel it 
trom our own hearts, and from the whole 
Church of Christ. The arbitrators are 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel and the 
Rey. James Sherman (successor to the 


Rev. Rowland Hill). 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March2. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, F.S. A. commu- 

nicated a drawing of a very large engraved 
onyx inserted in the cover of a copy of 
the Gospels, now in the public library 
at Treves, and supposed to have been 
presented by Charlemagne, or his sister 
Ada, to the abbey of St. Maximin in 
that city. It represents the heads of 
an Emperor, Empress, two sons and 
one daughter, and is assigned by Sir F. 
Palgrave to the age of the Antonines. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. communicated 
from the Lansdowne MSS. a very curi- 
ous and circumstantial description, and 
statistical report, of the province of Con- 
naught, compiled in the year 1612. It 
traces the history of the several septs and 
families from the first settlement of de 
Burgh and his followers; and describes 
very minutely all the harbours and sea- 
ports, which appear to have been then in 
a neglected and unprotected state. 

March 9. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

James Wishaw, Esq. barrister-at-law, 
of Lincoln’s Inn fields, was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited a plan and 
bird’s-eye view of the town and barbour 
of Carrickfergus, made in the same year 
as the report above mentioned. It not 
only shows the walls and fortifications, 
but every principal housé that was built 
of stone. 

J. R. Planché, esq. F.S. A. exbibited a 
basinet, the form of an iron head-piece 
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which was worn beneath the helmet from 
the reign of Edward II. to that of Hen- 
ry V. The present appeared to agree in 
fashion most nearly with those belonging 
to figures of the early part of the reign of 
Edward III. as engraved in Stothard’s 
« Monumental Effigies.” It has been re- 
cently brought from Italy. 

Sir Frederick Madden, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited the matrices of two seals lately 
found in the formation of a railway, but 
at what place was not disclosed. They 
had been carefully deposited in an earthen 
pot. One is that of the leprous women 
of the hospital of St. Radigund’s, where 
sited is not ascertained. The other isa 
much greater curiosity, being an addition- 
al example of those complicated perfo- 
rated seals, which Sir F. Madden has be- 
fore described in the instance of that of 
Southwick priory (in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxiii.) ‘The present matrix, which 
proves to belong to Boxgrave priory, Sus- 
sex, consists of two valves, both engraved 
on each side, which move on one bur, and 
with them was found a marginal hoop, 
which added the impression of an inscrip- 
tion to the united edges of the seal. What 
is further curious, one side of the matrix 
has evidently had a new rim fitted on, on 
which a fresh legend was engraved, and 
the other a plain rim (now Joose); but, 
after all, the object of the artist seems 
to have been deteated, and the triars to 
have at length contented themselves witin 
an ordinary unimperforated engraving. 

J. G. Nichols, on A. exhibited a 
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napkin or hand-towel (measuring 46 inc. 
long by 30 wide) of very fine linen, adorned 
in diaper or damask work, with the royal 
arms as borne by the house of Tudor, the 
dragon and greyhound as supporters, and 
various arabesque borders and patterns of 
the age of Henry VIII. It belongs toa 
lady named Chichester, to whom it 
came from the family of Sparrow of Ips- 
wich, which has been one of the leading 
families of that town from the time of 
Henry VIII. to the present, and more 
connected with the corporation than any 
other. The Duke of Suffolk, King Hen- 
-ry’s brother-in-law, and Sir Anthon 
Wingfield, his Vice-Chamberlain, bot 
had households at Ipswich, from which 
the “ King’s linen,” (for there is said to 
have been more ofit,) may have been trans- 
ferred to what has been jocularly termed 
“the Sparrows’ Nest.” 

It was announced that John Bidwell, 
esq. Decimus Burton, esq. the Rev. Phi- 
lip Hunt, and Sir J. T. Staunton, Bart. 
had been nominated Auditors of the So- 
ciety’s accounts for the present year. 

March 16. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Robert Blackmore, esq. of St. Mar- 
tin’s place, Charing-cross, M.R.S.L. was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A letter was read from Sir William 
Betham, F.S.A. pointing out the ex- 
treme curiosity and interest of the Etrus- 
can tombs now open for public exhibition 
in Pall Mall (see a subsequent article) ; 
and stating that the inscriptions had con- 
firmed him in the opinions he has previ- 
ously expressed of the identity of the Phe- 
nician language with the Celtic—the an- 
cient language of Ireland. The inscrip- 
tions on the tomb evidently read from 
right to left; and, as decyphered by Sir 
William, are moral reflections appropriate 
to their situation. 

W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
the perfect skeleton of an Egyptian mum- 
mied cat, which he has lately unwrapped, 
and could not preserve in its mummy 
state; also two small figures in bronze 
and porcelain of Bubastes, the Egyptian 
goddess to whom the cat was sacred, and 
who was represented with the head of 
that animal. 

The Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, F.S.A. 
communicated some remarks on the 
Towneley Mysteries, recently published 
by the Surtees Society, as well pointing 
out their value in a philological view, and 
also the copiousness and variety of their 
metres. In particular he quoted some 
hexameters, half English and half Latin. 

Sir Henry Ellis then concluded the 
reading of the description of Connaught ; 
and the Society adjourned over the Easter 
recess to the 6th April. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 

March 16. J. Y. Akerman, esq. the 
Secretary, communicated a paper on the 
Coinage of the Ancient Britons. The 
learned continental numismatists, Eckhel, 
Sestini, and Mionnet, have either treated 
these coins as unworthy of credit, or 
placed them amongst those of Gaulish 
chiefs. Our English antiquaries have, 
however, good evidence to the contrary. 
No coins bearing the words vERVLAMIO, 
OF CVNOBELINVS, are ever found in France; 
nor are many other varieties, which are 
supposed to be of an earlier date to those 
assigned to the British Prince, and which 
all differin type and fabric from those of the 
Gauls. They may be divided into two or 
three classes, each belonging to different 
periods. The former are of the rudest de- 
signs, with scarcely intelligible figures or 
features. Those of the third class, or of the 
time of Cunobeline, have been too fanci- 
fully supposed to bear representations of 
objects peculiar to this country, when in 
fact they are rude imitations of Greek and 
Roman coins. A remarkable instance of 
this is one engraved by Ruding, Plate 5, 
No. 9, which he described as representing 
a British chieftain holding a human head, 
when in fact it is copied from a coin of 
Meonea, upon which Bacchus is repre- 
sented in a similar posture, holding a 
bunch of grapes. Mr. Akerman has 
formed a classification of the coins en- 
graved in three plates of Ruding’s “* An- 
nals of the Coinage,” which are partly 
British and partly Gaulish. He has also 
nineteen unpublished types, 
which will be engraved inthe 4th Part of 
the “ Numismatic Journal,” where his 
disquisition is about to be printed. It 
includes some remarks on the Ring-money 
of the Celts, and on certain metal wheels 
discovered in France. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated some 
remarks on the Pewter Farthings of the 
lth century, as described by Ruding, 
who thought they were issued by some 
tradesman, but Sir Henry showed they 
were actually circulated by the Govern- 
ment. 


ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Campanari’s collection of Etruscan and 
Greek antiquities, now exhibiting at No. 
21, Pall-mall, isa collection of the highest 
interest and philological importance. 

The Etruscans were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those Pelasgi which were 
conducted by ‘T'yrsenus or Tyrrhenus into 
Italy, they had established themselves 
previously in Lydia, whence they colo- 
nized both Greece and Itdly (Magna 
Grecia), expelling the Umbri from the 
latter country. 
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The Pelasgi may have partly been de- 
rived from the Canaanites and Pheeni- 
cians ; their knowledge of the fine arts 
they probably bad at first from the Egyp- 
tians. Whatever, therefore, we find in 
Ancient Etruria herself, derived from 
this Pelasgic source, supplies the link 
between Egyptian, Phoenician, and Greek 
arts and inventions. The Etruscans had 
many rites and customs in common with 
the Pheenicians, and one or two very re- 
markable in accordance with the Hebrews, 
The order of the priesthood always re- 
mained in one family, and in colonizing 
Etruria, they divided it into twelve tribes, 
or, as they styled them, Zucumonies. They 
had an extensive mythological scheme, 
much of which was borrowed by the Ro- 
mans ; they used human sacrifices, a proof 
that their origin was not Egyptian; their 
divinities are represented with wings 
of which circumstance some interesting 
examples will be found in Signor Campa- 
nari’s collection. Arnobius styles Etruria 
the parent of superstition. Their letters 
are of the earliest form of the Greek, said 
to be brought by Cadmus from Pheenicia. 
According to the eastern practice, the 
writing of their oldest inscriptions is from 
right to left (see some of the inscribed sar- 
cophagi in this collection). They excelled 
in the potters’ art, for which fact we ap- 
peal to the numerous specimens in public 
and private collections; in painting, see 
the decorations on their vases, and the sides 
of their tombs ; and they were acquainted 
with the first pure and simple principles 
of sculpture, for a demonstration of which 
fact we now refer to the original sepul- 
chral effigies and bas-reliefs in Campana- 
ri’s collection. 

These relics are from the neighbour- 
hood of Corneto, the ancient Tarquinia ; 
the sepulchral chambers, which have been 
explored, are excavations in the sides of 
the native rock; the openings to them 
have been closed with ponderous stones, 
and their contents are of the most inte- 
resting and extraordinary description; the 
sides of the apartments painted with sa- 
cred processions, public games, festivals, 
rural diversions, the emblems of divinities, 
&e., hung round with various utensils 
and instruments of earthenware or bronze; 
and forming the receptacles of stone 
sarcophagi, which contain the bones of 
the deceased, their arms, ornaments, or 
sacred instruments, according to their 
office. Signor Campanari has, with ex- 
cellent judgment, fitted up several apart- 
ments, of the size of the original tombs, 
and decorated them with careful copies 
of the ancient paintings with which they 
are adorned, so that the spectator has ex- 
act full-sized models placed before him of 
the several secaptidie, while in them 
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are carefully arranged the real objects in 
the same situation as they were found. 
The stone sarcophagi, by Campanari, or 
his English editor, in the guide book to 
the exhibition, erroneously termed urns, 
are most singular relics. In the first 
ebamber is one, the lid of which is formed 
like those of the coffins of the middle age, 
by a recumbent statue ; a matron holding 
a vase; the whole formed of the stone of 
the country, called peperino. In the second 
chamber, a family tomb, is a priest of 
Bacchus, with his symbols, the preferi- 
culum and ivy chaplet ; his cippus or coffin 
contains his sacrificial implements: ano- 
ther figure is that of a middle-aged corpu- 
lent man, decorated with a _ large 
dependent torques round his neck, and 
leaning on his elbow, as reposing at the 
festive board. The lectisternium, or 
table couch, is the cover of his coffin. 
Another cippus, in the same style, bears 
the effigy of a young warrior; a third, 
that of a young woman. The statues 
were evidently real portraits of the de- 
ceased; a proof of the high antiquity of 
individual memorial sculpture. The male 
statues, observes Signor Campanari, have 
almost always a patera in their hands, or 
a vase, the women a branch, or a fan. 
The men wear on the neck a circular or- 
nament, surrounded with a ribband, in 
spirals, which it is difficult to define more 
accurately. Now, on the first, we have 
to observe, that these effigies represent 
the manes or spirits of the deceased in 
the act of feasting in their Elysian abodes ; 
and, in conformity with this notion, we 
ever find, in ancient sepulchres, the ves- 
sels of the festive board: and as to the 
ornament with spiral bands, which adorns 
the necks of the figures, if they be gar- 
lands of flowers so bound together, as 
Signor Campanari thinks (although the 

are by no means distinctly defined as ak 
by the sculptor), we have little doubt but 
they were the predecessors of the ancient 
Torques—torques of flowers, as well as 
of gold, are mentioned by the classical 
writers. The third chamber is the tomb 
of a priestess of Bacchus; her effizy in 
low relief reposes on her coffin lid; in 
one hand she bears the thyrsus; in the 
other, holds by the leg a young fawn. On 
either side the door are painted two pan. 
thers; and on the walls are represented 
rural dances to the double flute ; prepar- 
ations for chariot races, feastings, and 
athletic games, with the spectators seated, 
and looking on with an intense interest, 
marked by the painter in their counte- 
nances, aud signifying their approbation; 
we observed by their hands held up, and 
thumbs erect, which last bent back we 
know was the sign.of disapprobation, and 
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in gladiatorial combats the signal of death 
to the vanquished. 

- — Verso pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter.* 

The sides of the sarcophagus in the 
centre of this tomb, are ornamented as the 
others, with bas-reliefs; one of these re- 
presents two human victims being brought 
with their arms pinioned to an altar for 
sacrifice; on several we see the winged 
divinities to which we have before al- 
luded. 

The fourth chamber is the tomb of 
another priestess of Bacchus.+ profusely ’ 
decorated wiil. representations of games, 
- dances, and festivals. In some of these 
dances the figures use a sort of castanets. 
A lad serving at one of the tables holds 
in his hand a kind of strainer, for the 
wine ; and one precisely similar, formed of 
bronze and metallic wire, hangs up against 
the wall in the first tomb. In the other 
hand he has a wine pitcher. 

In this very cursory view of a collec- 
tion, which must be seen to be appreci- 
ated, we must not omit to notice the 
weapons of a warrior, deposited with his 
remainsin one ofthe chests. The defensive 
arms, a fine circular shield, cap-shaped 
helmet, and greaves, are of bronze; his 
sword and lance of iron; all the offensive 
weapons appear to be of the last-mention- 
ed metal. This chest also contains some 
bronze fibule, neatly engraved with pa- 
rallel and zig-zag lines, and some very 
ponderous coins, of the size of the ancient 
Roman AS ; one of them bears a head of 
Janus, of the best execution, and a thun- 
der-bolt on the reverse. 

When Mr. Sams brought his Egyptian 
antiquities from the Necropolis of ‘Thebes 
tothis country, we were among the first to 
notice that interesting assemblage, which 
has finally been added to the stores of the 
British Museum. We think these Etrus- 
can antiquities, particularly the sarco- 
phagi, with their sculpture and contents, 
well worthy of similar preservation. It 
might be a matter of regret to see them 
dissevered from the paintings that sur- 
round them ; and we understand that the 
King of Bavaria has placed some similar 
Etruscan remains in his museum, within 


* Juv. Sat. 3, v. 36. 

+ The writer was greatly gratified to 
see the roof of this chamber of the 
priestess of Bacchus entirely covered 
with the leaves of the classic ivy (of the 
simple pointed form), as he has described 
it inthe Archxologia, from several Samian 
vessels found in Britain, and as it is re- 
presented from that paper in the Gent.’s 
Mag. vol. VI. p. 502. 
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chambers, corresponding in all respects 
with their original depositories. This is 
very good taste, and much do we lament, 
as we have formerly said, that the ori- 
ginal casts that formed the decorations of 
Belzoni’s Egyptian tomb (since the exhi- 
bition of which we have seen nothing till 
now, of the same sort, so interesting) 
should be crumbling to dust under the 
open shed of a statuary’s yard in the New 
Road. Campanari’s Etruscan tombs will, 
we hope, have a better destination, and 
at least be preserved by the graver and 
colourist. It is a singular fact, that all 
the males in the paintings are of a red or 
copper hue, while the females are per- 
fectly white. Was this but a pictorial 
compliment to the fairness of the sex? 
ANCIENT SHIELD. 

Feb. 20. At the Ashmolean Society, 
Oxford, after a synoptical essay on 
Saxon coins by Professor White, a letter 
was read from the Rev. James Clutter- 
buck, of Long Whittenham, Berks, de- 
tailing an account of an ancient shield 
found in the pool below Day’s Lock, 
near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, in a bed 
of gravel which had the appearance of 
having been the ancient bed of the river, 
being below the present bottom of the 
river, and not far distant from an ancient 
ford. ‘There are Roman entrenchments 
on Sinodun-bill, which is very near. The 
dimensions of the shield are 14 by 13 
inches, the outer surface being covered 
with round bosses arranged in concentric 
circles, with a large boss in the centre. 
The metal seemed to be a mixture of 
copper and tin. Mr. Duncan and the 
President of Trinity, made some obser- 
vations upon it, the latter considering the 
workmanship too rude for a shield of Ro- 
man construction, Some fragments of 
ancient pottery were likewise exhibited, 
found in the same neighbourhood. 


EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


March 6. At the close of a series of 
six very interesting and instructive Lec- 
tures on Egyptian Antiquities, delivered 
at Exeter Hall, by Mr. Pettigrew, that 
gentleman unrolled a mummy, liberally 
presented for the occasion by Mr. Jones, 
of the Admiralty. The inscription on 
the outer case differed from that on the 
inner. Both stated the party to have 
been a female; but the names and gene- 
alogies were different, and the latter 
stated the mother of the deceased to be 
living when her daughter died. It might 
be that the wrappings would settle the 
point; which, however, they did not,— 
for no name was found on them, as eften 
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occurs. The mummy was Greco-Egyp- 
tian, and embalmed after the ancient 
manner; the bowels being extracted by 
an incision on the left flank, end the 
brains probably through the nostrils, as 
the nose was much broken. The legs 
were separately bandaged. and the ankles 
bound by stripes of painted linen, about 
half an inch in breadth. The figures 
were not hieroglyphic, but simply orna- 
mental. Bands of the same kind sur- 
rounded the arms, which were crossed 
upon the breast; and a similar circle 
went round the neck, with a thin golden 
scarabeus in front. On each knee was 
also a thin piece of gold, resembling the 
lotus-flower; over each eye the provi- 
dential eye of Osiris, of the same mate- 
rial; and another golden ornament upon 
the top of the ridge of the nose. The 
upper wrappers were not voluminous, 
and of coarse nankeen-coloured linen. 
Then came a complete envelope of as- 
phaltus, and below that the usual dispo- 
sition and extent of linen rolls. On the 
soles of the feet were slight sandals, 
transversely striped black, white, and red, 
exactly like those painted on the bottom 
of the inner case. The finger and toe- 
nails were gilt; and there were rings on 
the fingers. 

On the 10th of April Mr. Pettigrew 
will assist at the unrolling of a splendid 
mummy found at Memphis, and brought 
to this country by Signor d’ Athanasi. 
All the mummies that exist in the mu- 
seums of this and other countries have 
been found at Thebes and Abydos, and 
all that have hitherto been unrolled were 
from those places, and when opened were 
found destitute of the numerous orna- 
ments which mummies in general are 
supposed to contain. The discovery of 
a mummy at Memphis is now of the 
rarest occurrence, and when the Arabs 
happen to find one, they immediately pro- 
ceed to'its destruction with the view of 
obtaining the gold and silver ornaments. 


A person digging in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Mary's Church, Scarbo- 
rough, lately discovered a circular silver 
box, a silver spoon, a number of silver 
clasps, a massive silver ring, and several 
ancient gold and silver coins. The silver 
box, of rude workmanship, is about two 
inches in diameter, and appears to have 
been gilt ; on the bottom is engraved, in 
a rough manner, a representation of the 
Crucifixion, and the lid is covered with 
an etching of the Holy Lamb. There is 
little doubt it was a reliquary. The spoon 
is jointed in the handle, so as to fold up 
to put in the pocket; the slide which 
passes over the joint to fix the handle re- 
presents a bishop’s mitre, and it is sup- 
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posed to have been used by the priest in 
anointing with oil or administering ex- 
treme unction. Among the coins are a 
silver penny of Edward I., a groat of 
Edward III. struck at Calais, an angel 
of Edward IV. a gold noble and a quar- 
ter noble—all in fine preservation, and a 
German jetton. From the various dates 
of the coins, it is evident that they have 
been hoarded as curiosities. 

Feb. 22. As some labourers were dig- 
ging ina field belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Forster, of Southend, near Lewisham, 
they discovered two old blue china jars, 
in which were about 850 gold coins of the 
reign of Charles I., value about 1000/., 
which they immediately took to their 
master. The lord of the manor is the 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

CARTHAGE. 


Extract from a Letter on board the 
Vanguard.—“ We have been to Tunis 
since 1 last wrote to you, and I visited 
and took sketches of the ruins of Car- 
thage, which are very interesting. Sir 
‘Thos. Reade, our Consul there, has com- 
meuced excavating the ruins, and has 
been very successful hitherto, having dis- 
covered a number of beautiful Corinthian 
columns supposed to have belonged to 
the temple of Jupiter: the shafts are 
quite plain, but the capitals are beautifully 
worked, and as perfect as if they were 
just finished. He has also found a colos- 
sal head of Jupiter, and his foot, and a 
small hand of Ceres holding a cornucopia. 
His collection of coins is also, I under- 
stand, very beautiful, and must be very 
valuable, as some of them are 2000 years 
old.” (See our January number, p. 86.) 

ANTEDILUVIAN DISCOVERIES. 

Dr. Klippstein, a German savant, who 
has long devoted himself to the study of 
geology, and who is at present directing 
the excavations in the neighhourhood of 
Alzei (a small town in Rhenish Hesse), 
where numerous fossil bones have been 
found, has lately made a most valuable 
discovery for natural history. In digging 
28 feet below the soil, near Eppe’sheim, 
about a league distant from Alzei, he 
found in a state of the most perfect pre- 
servation the head of a donitherium gi- 
ganteum, probably the most colossal of 
the antediluvian animals, whose existence 
was first indicated, and nearly specifically 
determined by Dr. Caup, the learned zov- 
logist. The head measures six feet in 
length, by three-and-a-half in breadth ; 
and its weight is nearly five quintals. 
Near the head was found a humeral bone, 
six feet long, weighing two quintals, ap- 
pertaining apparently to the same animal. 
No remains of this kind have ever been 
tound before. 
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House or Commons, Feb. 24. 


Mr. Walter made his a motion rela- 
tive'to the New Poor Laws. In the 
course of his speech he introduced a mass 
of documentary evidence in support of 
his argument against the new system of 
administering relief to the necessitous 
poor, and concluded by moving for the ap- 

‘ pointment of ‘a Select Committee to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, and to report 
their opinion to the House.”—Lord John 
Russell opposed it. The Noble Lord was 
not hostile to inquiry into the mode in 
which the law was administered, but he 
could not consent to the Hon. Gentle- 
man’s motion, which went to attack the 
principles of the new system. He moved, 
as anamendment, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the relief of the poor, 
under the orders and regulations issued 
by the Commissioners appointed under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act.”—After some discussion the 
question was adjourned. 

Feb. 27. The Attorney General moved 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the MunicirpaL Corporations’ Acts 
Amendment Bill. He proposed to add 
to the Bill a clause to the effect, that free- 
men entit!ed to vote before the passing 
of the Act, but who had not claimed, be 
still entitled to the right of voting. The 
clause was carried on a division by 218 to 
14. The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

The adjourned debate upon the Poor 
Laws was then resumed. After a long 
discussion, at the suggestion of the ho- 
nourable Members on both sides of the 
House, Mr. Walter withdrew his motion, 
and that of Lord John Russell having been 
agreed to, a Committee was appointed, 
** To inquire into the administration of 
the relief of the poor,” &c. 

March 3. After the presentation of 
numerous petitions for and against the 
abolition of Cuurcn Rares, the House 
resolved itself into a committee, when the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer rose tu sub- 
mit a resolution on the subject. He ob- 
served, that the present was a most im- 
portant question—it was a question of 
extending religious power throughout the 
land. The Government did not propose 


it in any hostility to the Established 
Church—for, in fact, they were convinced 
that the settlement of the question would 
prove of essential service to that Church. 
The intentions of the framers of this mea- 
sure were to advance the cause of reli- 
gion, and to give peace and stability to 
the Church. At present, the income of 
the Church was uncertain, because the 
majority of the vestry in any town might 
retuse a rate: this was a state of things 
which led to conflicts and resistance to 
Church Rates—had caused hostilities be- 
tween Dissenters and Churchmen—and 
would not tend to the stability of the 
Church. The discontent in question was 
not merely a plague-spot in one place: 
it was spreading over the land. The 
right honourable gentleman then referred 
to various places in which opposition had 
been made to Church Rates, and after 
some further observations, said that he 
should propose the total abolition of 
Church Rates; but still he would pro- 
vide for the repairs of the fabrics of the 
Church ; and he hoped that this abolition 
would not injure the property of the 
Church. The simple principle of the 
Bill he was about to introduce was, that 
by a better management of the lands and 
property of the Church, there would be a 
surplus for the purpose he had mention- 
ed. He hoped by this means to obtain 
250,000/. per annum. The right honour- 
able gentleman concluded by proposing 
the following resolution :—** That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that, for 
the repairs and maintenance of Paro- 
chial Churches and Chapels in England 
and Wales, and the due celebration of Di- 
vine Worship therein, a permanent and 
adequate provision be made out of an in- 
creased value given to Church Land, by 
the introduction of a new system of ma- 
nagement, and by the application of the 
proceeds of Pew rents—the collection of 
Church Rates ceasing altogether from a 
day to be determined by law—and that, in 
order to facilitate and give early effect to 
this resolution, the Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury be authorised 
to make advances on the security of, and 
repayable out of the produce of, such 
Church Lands.”—A long conversation fol- 
lowed, in which Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Gally 
Knight, Mr. T. B. Lennard, Mr. Gor- 
ing, Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. 
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Goulburn, Lord Howick, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Hawes, Mr. 
Gillon, Mr. D’Eyncourt, Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Hume, Sir R. Peel, and others, 
took a part. The Chairman then reported 
progress, and the House adjourned. 

March 6. Lord John Russell, in an 
able address, submitted to the House a 
series of resolutions on the affairs of Ca- 
naDA, by which he proposed to surrender 
to the local Legislature the Crown, ter. 
ritorial, and casual revenues, in case — 
should agree to provide the Crown wit 
the means of paying for the civil Govern- 
mentofthe Province.— Mr. Leader moved, 
and Mr. Roebuck seconded, an amendment, 
that the Legislative Council should be 
made an elective body. A discussion of 
some hours ensued, which was adjourned 
till the 18th inst. 

March7. Mr. Grote brought forward 
a motion for the introduction of the VoTE 
by Battor, in the election of Members 
of Parliament. The honourable Mem- 
ber contended that there were no great or 
insurmountable difficulties in providing 
effectual machinery for carrying the prin- 
ciple of the ballot into execution, it being 
easy to devise means of rendering the pro- 
cess of voting by ballot so short and so sim- 
ple, that no voterin thecommunity, however 
uninstructed, could be at all embarrassed 
in performing it; while at the same time 
full security would be taken that the act 
of voting, in the case of every voter, 
should be entirely secret and undiscover- 
able.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, that he felt himself compelled to op- 
pose the present motion. He objected 
to the measure, not because he denied 
the abuses of the present system, nor be- 
cause he did not fully feel the imperative 
duty of putting down corruption and inti- 
midation, but because he doubted if the 
ballot were a fit and appropriate remedy ; 
not because he questioned the misconduct 
complained of, but because be doubted if 
the remedy proposed would free them 
from those abuses.—Mr. Grote baving 
replied, the House divided, when there 
appeared for the motion, 153; against it 
265. 


March 8. The adjourned debate on 
the affairs of Canada was resumed, on 
which a lengthened discussion ensued. 
On a division there appeared, for the Mi- 
nisterial resolution, 318; against, 56. Se- 
veral other divisions then took place, 
which all terminated in favour of the 
Ministerial propositions by considerable 
majorities. 





House or Lorps, March 9. 
After the presentation of a great num- 
ber of petitions from various parts of the 
country against the abolition of Church 
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Rates, the Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
pressed his strong disapprobation of the 
Ministerial plan recently submitted to the 
other House, which he declared to be 
highly unpopular throughout the country 
—and merely calculated to please the 
Dissenters, who had ulterior objects in 
view. If there were a surplus property 
possessed by the Church, why not em- 
ploy it in providing church-room and pas- 
toral instruction to the two millions of 
Churchmen who were at present deprived 
of them? The plan was neither more nor 
less than a scheme for placing the estates 
of the Dignitaries of the Church under 
the management of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, invested with full power of grant- 
ing leases, of settling reversions, of mort- 
gaging or alienating the property. Con- 
sidering the very violent changes that had 
taken place at different times, a state of 
affairs might arise in which the aggregate 
of the whole of the property might be 
swept away at once. At a meeting of 
Bishops held that morning, at which they 
assembled to the number of fifteen, being 
nearly all the Prelates who were in town, 
he had been authorised to express their 
unanimous concurrence in the sentiments 
he had uttered, and their determination 
to resist the proposed measure by all pro- 
perand just means.— Lord Melbourne said 
that he had heard with concern that it 
was the intention of the Reverend Bench 
to give their opposition to the measure, 
because he assumed that it would not be 
without its weight on society at large ; 
but he assured them and the country, that 
the announcement should not induce him 
to alter that course which he considered 
just and beneficial to the best interests of 
society, and he would therefore most cer- 
tainly persevere with the measure.—The 
Bishop of London expressed himself 
strongly opposed to the measure, as a 
sacrilegious spoliation of the property of 
the Church. The conversation then 
dropped, and their lordships adjourned. 





In the HousE or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Duncombe moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the repeal of that 
clause in the Reform Bill which disqua- 
lifies voters who have not paid rates and 
taxes. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opposed the motion. The House divided 
—there were in favour of the repeal 49; 
against it 38; majority against Minis- 
ters 11. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, a resolu- 
tion, that in future the fees now payable 
by Members on taking their seats in the 
House be discontinued, was agreed to. 

March 13. The House resolved itself 
into committee, to take into consideration 
the resolution on the subject of Cuurcy 
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Rates, which had been proposed on the 
3d of March.—Sir R. Peel rose to give 
his reasons for opposing the Ministerial 
plan, which he described as being sur- 
rounded by difficulties. It was proposed 
that, for the future, the Church itself, 
and not the State, should be called upon 
to provide for the repair of the fabric of 
the Church—a measure to which he ob- 
jected in three separate points of view— 
first, as a financial measure ; secondly, as 
being wholly at variance with authorities 
who had pronounced opinions on it in 
that House; and thirdly, in reference to 
its inconsistency with the principles of 
sound policy and justice. So tar from 
thinking that the proposed measure was 
calculated to promote harmony between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, he enter- 
tained but too well-founded apprehen- 
sions that no such a result was likely to 
follow, it being his opinion, that nothing 
less than the total ruin of the Establish- 
ment and the abolition of tithes would 
satisfy that body. He also objected to 
the plan, because it would render Bi- 
shops, Deans, and Chapters mere an- 
nuitants—a change which could not be 
effected without producing important 
political events, by depriving the Esta- 
blishment of all connexion with the 
landed property of the country, and thus 
striking a blow at its independent cha- 
racter and stability. He objected to the 
Bill as giving to an ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration the control over their property. 
But the main ground upon which he ob- 
jected to it, and to which he felt confi- 
dent that no sufficient answer could be 
given, was this—that if by any plan of 
this kind it were possible, consistently 
with strict justice, to give lessees a profit 
out of the Church revenues, there existed 
a prior claim, that of the poozer bene- 
fices, to more adequate remuneration—a 
case this which called for an immediate 
provision from a Christian Legislature. 
It would require the sum of 250,000/. per 
annum to raise the stipends of existing 
clergymen to moderate and decent com- 
petencies; and if pluralities were abo- 
lished, and residence insisted upon, more 
would of necessity be required. © In con- 
clusion, the right honourable Baronet en- 
treated the House to weigh well the na- 
ture of the proposed resolution, and to 
avert from itself that judgment which 
posterity would pronounce upon it, if 
those in communion with the Church 
were parties to a transaction from which 
they themselves, at the expense of that 
Church, should derive pecuniary benefits. 
—Lord Howick supported the Govern- 
ment measure, and proceeded to answer 
the objections urged against the financial 
10 
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arrangements. He contended, that Church 
Rates, upon every principle of common 
sense, were a tax upon property totally - 
distinct from the question of tithe. The . 
right honourable baronet admitted that 
change was necessary when he had ex- 
pressed his intention of voting for the in- 
troduction of the Bil!, but then he said 
the state must provide for the payment of 
Church Rates. Now he would say that, 
according to the system proposed to be 
adopted by his noble friend, the state 
would support the Church. When it was 
shown practically that the existing sys- 
tem interfered with the well-being of 
the Church, and the maintenance of reli- 
gion, and tended to alienate the affections 
of the people from it—when he saw that 
such was its effect, he was prepared to 
incur the responsibility of making the 
change which was now proposed. The 
House ought not to be led away by the 
apprehended ruin to the Church, which 
this measure was calculated to secure and 
perpetuate.—Mr. G. Harcourt strongly 
resisted the plan, as one framed for po- 
pulurity.—Mr. Buxton, Dr. Lushington, 
&c. having supported the resolution, the 
debate was adjourned. 

March 14. The adjourned debate on 
the Cuurcu Rates was resumed by Sir 
William Follett. He opposed the mea- 
sure, because he believed it founded on a 
principle, which, if pushed to the extre- 
mities to which it was capable of being 
carried, would prove dangerous and de- 
structive to the National Establishment. 
The honourable Member contended that 
there had existed from time immemorial 
a legal and compulsory obligation upon all 
the holders of land throughout the coun- 
try, whether resident or non-resident, to 
raise funds for the repair and maintenance 
of the parish churches. The present mea- 
sure would deprive the Bishops and Dig- 
nitaries of all interest in their landed pro- 
perty, would alter the whole position of 
the Established Church, and might eventu- 
ally lead to its utter spoliation.—The At- 
torney-General said, that be could neither 
agree with the law nor the reason of the 
last speaker. He thought that there ought 
to be an Establishment, and that a pro- 
vision should be made for the mainte- 
nance of the fabric of the Church and 
the performance of religious worship— 
but he also thought an alteration in the 
law absolutely necessary, since the pre- 
sent system was wholly ineflicient, and 
led to constant bickerings and discontent. 
Ele expressed his decided concurrence in 
the resolutions proposed, trusting, that, 
when it was divested of the misrepre- 
sentations by which it had been encom- 
passed, and was fully understood, the 
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measure to which it was to lead would be 
approved and gratefully received by the 
country, and that peace and concord 
would follow its enactment.—Mr. Law 
opposed the resolutions, conceiving that 
the adoption of their principle would 
ultimately be fatal to the Establishment. 
—Mr. Cayley cordially assented to the 
principles involved in the resolutions.— 
Mr. Benett disapproved of the voluntary 
principle, and should ever give his most 
strenuous support to the Established 
Church. But it was not possible to leave 
the law affecting Church Rates in its pre- 
sentcondition. He thought the proposed 
plan would be attended with the best re- 
sults to the Church and the community 
in general.—Mr. Pemberton opposed the 
motion, contending that Church Rates 
were a legal immemorial charge upon the 
land—that ecclesiastical property was in- 
defeasibly vested in the Church, and not 
in the State—that the measure would be 
a robbery of the lessees—and that it was 
the duty of all the friends of the Esta- 
blishment to unite in its defence, since 
if it now fell before the attacks of its 
enemies, it would fall for ever.—Lord 
John Russell thought that this important 
question ought to be settled at once, and 
not suffered to be made the theme of dis- 
cussion at public meetings, and the sub- 
ject of resistance by parochial martyrs for 
twelve months longer. In the Govern- 
ment plan the repairs of the Church 
would be provided for in a way which 
would hereafter prevent those assemblies 
in vestry throughout the country, where 
the Church was attacked by the Dissen- 
ter, and supported by the Churchman, 
anxious to save his own money. Church 
property would be better managed, the 
surplus for the repair of ecclesiastical 
edifices provided, the incomes of the Bi- 
shops rendered permanent and secure, 
and those venerable persons placed ina 
situation of greater comfort in that respect 
than they enjoyed at present. ‘The de- 
bate was then adjourned. 

March 15. The debate on the resolu- 
tion regarding Cuurcu Rates was continu- 
ed by Mr. Gisborne, who declared that the 
opposition of the episcopacy resulted from 
a “cabal,” the object of which was to turn 
out the ministers. —Lord Sandon regret- 
ted the language used towards the Right 
Rev. Bench, and especially the application 
of the term “ cabal” to the Bishops, whose 
conduct he defended as independent and 
judicious. He rested his opposition to 
the proposed resolutions on the ground 
that, while the Government itself admit- 
ted the deficiency of spiritual accommo- 
dation, and of the necessary spiritual in- 
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struction for the people, they went to cut 
off from the church itself the very means 
by which that accommodation and that 
instruction could alone be supplied.— Mr. 
Baines assured the house that as far as he 
could ascertain the sentiments of the dis- 
senters, they were decidedly in favour of 
the plan proposed.—Mr. W. Gladstone 
contended that as far back as the reign of 
Richard the First, a period of nearly five 
centuries, church rates had existed, and 
argued, from the acknowledged inefficien- 


-cy of the revenues of the church to pro- 


vide for the spiritual wants of the people, 
that Parliament had no right to lay its 
hands upon any portion of the church 
property.—Lord Stanley, in a speech of 
great animation and power, entered into a 
review of the measure before the House, 
which he resisted a calculated to bring 
ruin upon the Establishment. The noble 
Lord then argued that the principle of the 
proposed resolutions was neither just nor 
equitable as regarded either the lessors or 
lessees of Church property, and concluded 
by calling upon the Church, if she saw 
the danger of ruin to her fabrics in the 
principle—if the lessees apprehended in- 
jury to themselves, to combine—to com- 
binein one effort to prevent the perils which 
menaced each separately.— The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer then replied to the 
various argnments that had been advanced 
against the measure, and remarked that 
the appeal of the last speaker, that the 
present was the last opportunity for the 
Chureh to make a stand, was by no means 
a new one, since it had been made before 
the Test and Corporation Acts, before 
the Catholic Question, before the Re- 
form Bill, and before the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill. - Then, as now, the 
Church was to be destroyed, its fabrics 
were to be ruined, and'the voluntary prin- 
ciple to be affirmed. He trusted that the 
House would support the measure, in 
order to enable the Government to carry 
it into effect in the spirit in which it was 
framed, and to give to the people of all 
religious denominations, if not au union of 
religious feeling, at least the bond of 
peace. 

After a good deal of desultory discus- 
sion, the House divided, when there ap- 
peared, for the Ministerial measure, 273 ; 
against it, 250. 

March 16. Mr. Clay brought forward 
a motion on the Corn Laws, with the 
view of considering the expediency of 
establishing fixed imposts instead of the 
present graduated scale of duties.— After 
some desultory discussion the Llouse di- 
vided, whenthe numbers were,—for the 
Motion, 89; against it 223. 

3H 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Ministry have sustained a signal 
defeat in the Chamber of Deputies, which 
has caused great sensation throughout the 
country. A bill had been prepared, pro- 
viding that in certain cases persons sus- 
pected of political offences should be tried 
by courts-martial instead of by the ordi- 
nary criminal courts ; but it was rejected 
by a majority of 211 against 209. 

The commercial distress and panic, 
which had been for some weeks making 
progress in France, continues to extend 
itself. Failures in the capital were in- 
creasing in number, and in the manufac- 
turing districts, particularly at Lyons, 
hundreds of workmen were daily thrown 
out ofemployment. These circumstances 
are anew dwelt on by the opposition press 
as arguments against the demanded grants 
for the dower of the Queen of the Bel- 
gians, an apanage for the Duke of Ne- 
mours, an increase of the secret-service 
fund, and against the proposed fétes at 
Versailles, although it had been demi- 
officially announced that the expenses of 
the latter would be defrayed by the civil 
list. 

A journeyman mechanic, named Cham. 
pion, was arrested in Paris on Sunday the 
19th February, charged on good authority 
with the formation of an infernal machine 
for the purpose of destroying the King’s 
life. Champion's plan was to place the 
machine, which was to have the outward 
appearance of a piece of furniture, ina 
house on the road to Neuilly, and to fire 
at the King as he passed. ‘To make sure 
work, he had prepared two rows of barrels, 
which pointed to the right and the left, 
and which would probably have been much 
more destructive than Fieschi’s machine. 
The ruffian, on being taken into custody, 
acknowledged his intentions, but found 
means of self-destruction by suspending 
himself from his bed by his cravat. Cham- 
pion formerly had served in the expedition 
of Don Pedro in a corps of vagabonds 
which was disbanded for want of disci- 
pline. Two of those lately condemned 
for the plot of Neuilly were in the same 
corps, and it was on the road to Neuilly 
that this new machine was to have been 
used, 

SPAIN, 

By the provisions of the Spanish Con- 
stitution, the government resides in the 
King and the two Chambers, each elec- 
tive. The first, the Cortes, is to be com- 
posed of representatives of the people, at 
the rate of one for every 50,000 souls at 
the least. ‘The second Chamber is to be 
entitled a Senate. In point of number, it 


is to bear the proportion of three-fifths 
to the number of members of Cortes. 
The electors of the members of Cortes 
are to present a triple list of senators to 
the King, from which he will make the 
selection of one-third. Senators so se- 
lected retain their power for life. They 
must all have reached forty years of age, 
and possess a pecuniary competence. 
The King is bound to convene the Cor- 
tes at least once in every year: and if on 
the Ist December he shall not have done 
so, the Cortes are authorised to meet. 
The members of Cortes are to be elected 
for three years; and should the third year 
have arrived,and no means been taken for 
convening a new Cortes on the first of the 
month of October, the electors are au- 
thorised to meet and choose members for 
the ensuing year. The Cortes have the 
right of considering in the first instance 
the laws relating to public credit and 
taxes; and if the Senate make any alter- 
ation which, upon reconsideration, the 
Cortes do not think fit to adopt, the law 
as originally framed by the Cortes, with- 
out reference to the alterations of the 
Senate, is to pass to the King for royal 
assent. The Cortes reserve to themselves 
the power of removing from the throne 
persons incompetent or unworthy of it. 
The promulgation of this Constitution has 
generally given satisfaction. 

The long expected attack on the Carlist 
forces has at length taken place, but with 
the most disastrous result to the assailing 
parties. It was originally arranged that 
Espartero, Saarsfield, and Evans, should 
move simultancously to the points of at- 
tack ; but owing to mismanagement or 
treachery, this plan was not carried into 
operation, It appears that on the 10th 
of March, General Evans broke ground 
from San Sebastian, and commencing his 
operations by an attack upon the heights 
of Ametzagana, at the eastern extremity 
of the chain of hills, carried that position, 
after an obstinate resistance on the part of 
the Carlists. On the 16th, he prepared 
to make his decisive attack upon the town 
of Hernani, and succeeded, with little 
difficulty, in gaining possession of the 
wooded heights which rise above it on the 
north, All was prepared for a forward 
movement, when, as it appears from the 
General’s own despatch, he discovered, 
most unexpectedly, that the Carlists had 
been so powerfully reinforced, chiefly by 
troops from Tolosa, as to render an ad- 
vance desperately hazardous; and almost 
at the same moment the whole of his left 
wing was thrown into confusion, by the 
appearance in its rear of three battalions 
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of Carlists, who, under the cover of the 
night, had been brought, by a circuitous 
march, to the right bank of the Urumea, 
and having passed that river at Axterra- 
gaga, again moved in the direction of the 
north-west. The regiment on the ex- 
treme left of the Anglo-Christinos’ line, 
thus finding itself attacked in front, and 
on the left flank and in the rear, acted as 
soldiers of more experience would act in 
similar unhappy cireumstances—it made 
a rapid lateral movement to the right, 
which soon was accelerated to a panic 
flight. A regiment of Castile, which 
stood next in the line, was at once in- 
fected by its terror, and the alarm ran 
through the line, already predisposed to 
fear by the general hesitation in advancing, 
until it approached the battalion of Royal 
British Marines, on the extreme right, or 
west. This noble corps maintained glo- 
riously the charaeter of the Royal troops 
of Great Britain ; it repulsed every attack 
upon its position, and did not make a 
retrograde step, until it had covered the 
retreat of the whole allied army, aad seen 
the artillery, wounded, and baggage of the 
allies placed in security. The Anglo- 
Christinos are said to have lost 1500 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, in the ac- 
tion of the 16th; some accounts rate the 
loss as high as 2000; but, taking the 
lower number, and adding the admitted 
loss between the 10th and the 16th, there 
can be little doubt that the army under 
General Evans’s command has been re- 
duced nearly one half in effective numbers 
—immeasurably more in moral influence. 

The Queen’s forces have sustained a 
defeat in Valencia, with considerable loss, 
39 of their officers having, it is said, fallen 
into the hands of Cabrera, and been put 
‘to death. 

TURKEY, 

Accounts from Constantinople state 
that on the Ist of January, shortly after 
sunset, an earthquake destroyed the town 
of Tiberias, and a large number of towns 
and villages of the same district have suf- 
fered more or less from the visitation. A 
large part of the population had perished, 
and as the communication with Jerusalem 
was interrupted, the same calamity, it 
was feared, had befallen that city and the 
neighbourhood. The new works con- 
structed at St. John of Acre had been 
destroyed. The Lake of Tiberias expe- 
rienced a violent concussion during the 
whole time that the earthquake lasted. 
An earthquake had also destroyed the 
town of Jaffa. Thirteen out of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants had been buried 
under the ruins, 
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AFRICA. 


Accounts from Algiers speak of a me- 
lancholy occurrence on the 30th Feb., 
the citadel of Bona having been blown up 
on that day, with the loss of 108 men 
killed, and 192 wounded. The loss is 
estimated at a million of francs (40,0002. ) 
The origin of the accident is unknown, 

The painful intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of Mr. Davidson, the 
enterprising African traveller, who had 
been murdered within about fourteen days’ 
journey of Timbuctoo, by a marauding 
party of the tribe of El Harib, who were 
returning from plundering a place called _ 
Boushegrab. They met Mr. Davidson’s 
party a little to the south of Egueda. 
Mr. Davidson has* long been known to 
the public from his account of his travels 
in Mexico, Egypt, and the Holy Land, and 
from having delivered lectures on these 
subjects at several institutions. 


NEW GRANADA, 


In consequence of the government of 
New Granada having refused to make 
restitution to Mr. Russell, our Consul at 
Carthagena, for the insult offered to him 
by confining him in the common prison, 
for having wounded a person in self-de- 
fence, Commodore Sir J. S. Peyton, on 
the 9th of January, issued a proclamation, 
declaring the whole coast of Granada in 
a state of blockade, and sailed for that 
coast, from Port Royal, un the 12th, in 
the Madagascar frigate, accompanied by 
the Wasp sloop of war, to enforce his de- 
termination. Our minister at Bogota had 
demanded the immediate release and rein- 
statement of Mr. Russell, a sum of 5000 
dollars to be paid to him as a compensa- 
tion, and the dismissal of all the function- 
aries who had acted so illegally towards 
him. The Granadians, it appears, had 
dispatched a force of three small vessels 
of war and 300 men, and had driven away 
from a settlement, called Boccotoro, about 
150 Englishmen. This was considered 
a very outrageous affair, as Buccotoro was 
no part of the Granadian territory. The 
people of Jamaica were urging reprisals by 
taking possession of all that part of the 
Isthmus of Darien which belongs to the 
Granadians, and not relinquishing it until 
arrangements were made for the immediate 
prosecution of a plan long in agitation— 
that of cutting a ship communication be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Since writing the above, intelligence 
has been received that the Grenadian 
government bas assented to all the pro- 
positions of the British Government. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The following is a return to an order 
of the House of Commons, dated Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1837, stating the fees paid by 
Members of Parliament on taking their 
seats upon a new writ, but which have now 
been abolished, see p. 415. For the order 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant 
for a new writ, fee to the elerk of the 
House, 6s. 8d.—For the warrant signed 
by Mr. Speaker for the new writ, 
fee to Mr. Speaker's Secretary, 10s.— 
‘For swearing every Member without 
and within doors upon the clerk of 
the crown’s return, and upon any va- 
cancy after the session begun, filing the 
eertificate, and entering it in the return 
book, fee to the clerk of the House, 
ll. 5s.—For every knight of the shire 
when sworn into the House upon the 
clerk of the crown’s return, upon any 
vacancy after the session begun, fee to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, 10s. — From every 
burgess on such vacancy, 5s.—For every 
member sworn, upon the clerk of the 
crown’s return, upon any vacancy after 
the session begun, fee to the doorkeepers, 
5s.—The total fees payable by a knight 
of the shire upon taking his seat upon 
a vacancy, are 2/. 16s. 8d.—By a bur- 
gess, 27. ]1ls. 8d.—These fees are paya- 
ble under the table of fees settled by the 
House of the 22d of February, 1731, 
being the same as those entered in the 
journals on the 26th of February, 1700. 
They are now vested by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the commissioners for regulat- 
ing the offices of the House of Commons, 
and form part of the fund under their 
management. 

It appears by a return just laid before 
Parliament, that the sums now charged 
upon Church Rates amount to 706,486/.; 
namely, 76,5192. due to the church- build- 
ing commissioners, 587,014/. due to in- 
dividuals, the debts contracted under the 
authority of Parliament, and 42,8637. due 
to the commissioners for the issue of Ex- 
chequer bills. 

The following statement shows the 
vast increase which has taken place in the 
populous parish of Mary-le-bone, since the 
year 1811. Amount of moneys paid from 
181] to 1831, on account of churches and 
chapels, to church commissioners, and 
expense of purchases of sites, and build- 
ings and fittings, including a sum of 
20,000/. required by the Act for district 
churches, 144,694/., viz.— Parish church, 
71,9502.; St. Mary’s, 24,944/7.; All Souls, 
17,2412.; Christ Church, 14,9262.; and 
Trinity, 15,5887. Yearly average, 72321. 
Amount paid for 20 years for repairs of 
churches and chapels, 12,200/.; yearly 


average, 6107. Amount of Church Rates 
collected from the inhabitants for 20 
years, 217,954/.; yearly average, 10,8977. 
Amount paid since IS]! for sacramental 
wine, coals, candles, and surplus washing 
for 20 years, 3,580/.; yearly average, 
1792. Amount of money borrowed and 
received by the parish on the Church 
Rates, and from fees and pew rents from 
1811 to 1831, 247,222/. Expense of pass- 
ing Church Acts of Parliament since 
18}1 to 1831, 15007. The average yearly 
loss to the parish from the additional ex- 
pences of the district ehurches and their 
receipt of the pew rents has been 500/. 
Amount paid by the parish in 1831 for 
clergymen, clerks, vergers, pew-openers, 
organists, and other officers, 5118/7. Amount 
paid by the parish as principal, interest, 
and annuities in 1831, 10,8197. Expenses 
of repairs for roads to churches in 183}, 
4971. Expenses attending the third ser- 
vice annually since 1821, 15007. Addi- 
tional rates levied on the parishioners 
since 1821, yearly average, 40007. Num- 
ber of poor in the workhouse in 1811, 
1098. Expenses of bars, ropes, posts, 
bells, clocks, dials, and organ annually, 
1067. In 1811 there were no charges for 
church officers. 

According to the last report of the 
directors of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, it appears that they will be 
under the necessity of borrowing an addi- 
tional million for the purpose of com- 
pleting the works, increasing the pro- 
bable cost of the line from 2,500,0002. 
(the original estimate) to no less than 
4,500,000/. In order to explain the ne- 
cessity, the directors have appended to 
their report a comparison of the parlia- 
mentary estate with that which recent 
experience has forced upon them. From 
that comparison, it appears that there is 
an excess to the following amounts on 
the different heads of expenditure :— 

Land and compensation . £256,500 

Contract works . . 44.2238 

Rails, chairs, &c. . 326,845 

Stations and carrying de- 

partment . 

General charges 


328,236 


| 222,721 


Total increase on the 
estimates - »1576,610 


In addition to the above, the following 
sums will be required for purposes not 
contemplated when the parliamentary es- 
timates were made, viz.: — 
Extension line to Euston 
Grove . - £255,722 
Interest on loans 114,261 
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And by these the entire cost of line will 
be increased to 4,446,5931. 

March 18. Great excitement has lately 
prevailed at Kensington, in consequence 
of summonses issued against twelve hun- 
dred rate-payers at the instance of church- 
wardens for non-payment of rates for 
support of the Church during 1835, 1836, 
and 1837. The magistrates assembled 
in the board-room of the workhouse this 
day, and trom an early hour the room was 
literally besiged by inhabitants. The ob- 
jections were on the ground of illegality 
of the rate, from principle, from not hav- 
ing seats in Church, and from belief there 
were lands in the hands of the Church, 
quite sufficient to maintain the expenses 
of Divine worship without calling on 
the parish at large to do so. All the ob- 
jections were over-ruled ; the magistrates 
deciding that they had nothing to do with 
religious scruples, but were bound by Jaw 
to enforce payment, and according di- 
rected distress-warrants to issue. 





March 20. About 8 o’clock, a. M., a 
serious fire broke out in the warehouse of 
the New Printing Office of Mr. Spottis- 
woode, the King’s Printer. The office 
is situate in New Street Square, Fleet 
Street, and is of great extent. The fire 
commenced in the ware-room, which is 
about fifty feet in length by about forty in 
depth, and on the ground floor, The 
room. was stored as full as it could hold 
with printed works in sheets. Happily 
the engines soon arrived; water was 
found in abundance; and by ten o’clock 
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all further danger had ceased. The da- 
mage done amounted to nearly 20,0001. 
The forth-coming volume of Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Encyclopedia, Lord Byron’s works, 
various novels for Mr. Bentley, the Sta- 
tutes at Large, and many other works in 
the course of printing for the booksel- 
lers, were utterly destroyed. Of the 
origin of the fire nothing is known. 


Considerable interest has lately been 
excited amongst the members of the me- 
dical profession at Edinburgh, by the ad- 
mission of a patient into the Royal 
Infirmary, who reported that she had 
swallowed a brass padlock! About five 
weeks ago, whilst amusing herself with a 
friend, she put the padlock into her 
mouth, and it instantly slipped down ber 
throat! During the succeeding twenty- 
four hours she felt as if the padlock were 
wedged in the throat, and experienced a 
painful sense of suffocation, after which 
she felt little pain or inconvenience, and 
concealed the accident from her friends 
until Sunday, the 19th of February, when 
she was admitted into the hospital as a 
patient of Professor Lizars’. Dr. John- 
ston, Protessor Lizars’ hospital assistant, 
finding the patient in imminent danger, 
instantly, and unassisted, introduced an 
instrument, invented for the purpose, into 
the gullet, and succeeded in extracting the 
padlock, to the immediate and complete 
relief of the sufferer. The padlock mea- 
sured an inch and an eighth in breadth, 
and two-thirds in length. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 

Feb. 28. A new opera, by Mr. J. Bar- 
nett, called Fair Rosamond, was produc- 
ed, founded on the well-known story in our 
nursery history of England, of Henry II. 
and his paramour named Fair Rosamond. 
A sillier plot could not easily have been 
found. Mr. Barnett has striven beyond 
reason to compose strange music, which 
is, generally speaking, clever and ugly. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Jan. 4, A play by Mr. E, L. Bulwer, 
called The Duchess of La Valiere, was 
roduced. lt is an illustration of the 
ife and times of Louis XIV. of France. 
We do not quarrel with Mr. Bulwer for 
his dramatic attempt; genius is privileged 
to assume a variety of forms; and, in 
the present day, the drama is in sad want 
of candidates. That his play is a failure 
we confess. The plot is conducted too 
much after the unwholesome fashion of 
the modern French dramatic school,— 
vide Dumas, Hugo, &c. 


Jan. 20. A “petit comedy,” called 
The Country Squire, or Two Days at the 
Hail, by Mr. Charles Dance, was pro- 
duced. This drama was full of pleasant 
and well-seasoned dialogue ; the characters 
well brought together, and well acted. 

March 27. The Easter piece was a 
new melo-dramatic production, entitled, 
Noureddin and the fair Persian, or the 
Bright Star of Morn; the plot of which is 
taken from the well-known story in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, The 
scenery was remarkably splendid. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Feb. 20. A new burletta, by Mrs. C. 
Hall, entitled The French Refugee, was 
brought forward. The principal charac- 
ter of the piece was cleverly personated 
by Mr. Morris Barnett, and the heroine, 
Julie, by Miss Allison, It was com- 
pletely successful. 

March 6. An excellent farce, called 
Is she his Wife? was brought out, which 
was full of humour, and met with well 
merited success. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Feb. 4. Lord Bateman to use the surname 
of Bateman before that of Hanbury. 

Feb. 24. 2d dragoon guards, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir T. G. Montressor to be Col.—Rifle Brigade, 
brevet Major T. E. Kelly to be Major.—Adm. 
Sir L. W. Halsted to be G.C.B. 

Feb. 28. Vice-Adm. Koss Donelly, and 
Rear-Admirals Francis Wm. Austen and George 
Mundy, to be K.C.B. 

March 1. Visc. Falkland, to be of the Privy 
Council.—Knighted, Woodbine Parish, esq. 
late Consul-general at Buenos Ayres ; Lieut.- 
Gen. Robert Barton; Major-Gen. Thos. Haw- 
ker; Edw. Chetham, esg. Capt. R.N.; Thos. 
Mansell, esq. Capt. R. N. ; Thos. Coltman, esq. 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas ; Adam 
Drummond, esq. Vice-Adm. of the Blue; and 
— Augustus De Butts, Roy. Eng. 
K 


March 8. Knighted, Lieut.-Gen. Alex. Hal- 
kett, K.C.H. and Lieut.-Col. Hen. Geo. Mac- 
leod, Lieut.-Governor of St. Christopher’s. 

Knighted, at Dublin, Dr. Francis W. Smith, 
and Thomas Finlay, esq. late High Sheriff of 
co. Cavan. 

March 10. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Doveton 
and Major-Gen. Sir John W. Adams, E.1.C. to 
be G.C.B.—Major-Generals William Casement, 
Sir Joseph O’Halloran, Knt., Alex. Caldwell, 
Sir Robert Houstoun, Bt. R. Stevenson, James 
L Caldwell, James L. Lushington, James Rus- 
sell, Charles Deacon, and David Leighton, all 
of E. I. Co’s service, to be K.C.B. 

Ist Foot, Capt. Rich. Bennett, to be Major ; 
39th, Major Joseph Wakefield to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. T. Wright to be Major; Unattached, 
Major H. H. Farquharson to be Lt.-Col. 

i. R. Plaw, esq. to be Consul at Dantzic ; 
and Joseph Egan, esq. at the Cape Verde 
Islands. A 

‘The brothers and sister of the Earl of Bur- 
lington to have the same precedence as if their 
father W. Cavendish had succeeded to the dig- 


nity. 

Mareh 13. Harrison Gordon Codd, esq. of 
Kensington, (lately appointed one of the Police 
Magistrates at Worship-street) to be Equerry 
to the Duke of Sussex. 

March 14. John Rice Crowe, esq. to be 
Consul for the province of Finmarken, in Nor- 
way ; and Henry Sarell Ongley, esq. to be Con- 
sul in the Island of Candia. 

March 17. Col. J. Cassidy, to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the 80th regt.—Capt. John Macphail, to be 
Major in the army. . 

e Earl of Carlisle to be K.G.; the Bishop 
of Oxford to be Chancellor of the Garter. 

March 19. Major-Gen. Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.H. to be Lieut.-Governor of New Bruns- 
wick.—Charles Augustus FitzRoy, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Prince Edward’s Island. 

March 23. Alfred Arthur Lott, of Healing, 
co. Lincoln, esq. in compliance with the will of 
his maternal grandfather Gilbert Farr, of Heal- 
ing, esq. to take the nameof Wallis only, and 
bear the arms of Wallis. __ : 

March 24. 11th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. S. 
Donkin, K.C.B. to be Colonel ; 23d Foot, Major 
W. Ross to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Fenwick, 
to be Major ; 80th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Taylor, CB. to be Colonel; Major N. Baker, 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. J. Bowler to be Major. 

Naval Appointments. Ca ot. A. Fanshawe 
and Comm. Sainthull to the Princess Charlotte 
104; Comm. Ogle to the Hercules 74; Capt. T. 
Leith to the Seringapatam 46; Comm. Wick- 
ham to the Beagle 10. 





Lord Greenock to command the forces in 
Scotland ; Gen. Sir A. Norcott the Southern 
district in Ireland; Major-Gen. Sir Guy Le- 
strange the south-western district in Ireiand ; 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Douglas to be Governor of 
Guernsey ; Col. Warre to be Commandant at 
Chatham. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Anglesea.—Wm. Owen Stanley, esq. 
Downshire.—Ear| of Hillsborough. 
Stafford—Robert Farrand, esq. 





Ecct.estasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Edward Denison, M.A. to be Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

Rev. W. Willis, to be a Minor Canon cf Lime- 
rick Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Ayling, Pirbright P. C. co. Surrey. 

Rev. J. Baillie, Lissington V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. H. D. Bolton, Wingfield P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. B. Boraston, St. Wendrow V. Cornwall. 

Rev. L. B. Boston, Somerby RK. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. J. Caporn, Takeley V. Essex. 

Rev. H. Creed, Mellis R. Suffolk. 

Rev. M. Davies, Llan Armon Dyffryn-Ceiriog 
R. co. Denbigh. 

Rey. J. Frith, Rathaspeck R. Ireland. 

Rev. D. J. George, St. Devereux R. co. Heref. 

Rev. T. G. F. Howes, Bolton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. H. H. Hutchinson, Westport V. Wilts. 

Rey. C. J. Hutton, Iketshall St. John’s R. 
Suffolk. 

Rey. A. Isham, Weston Turville R. Bucks. 

Rey. C. Jesson, Enville R. co. Stafford. 

Rev. W. C. Johnson, Diptford R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Jones, Baschurch V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Joyce, Dorking V. Surrey. 

Rev. T. O. Leman, Brampton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Mack, Tunstead R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Matthews, Wetwang R. York. 

Rev. T. B. Murray, St. Dunstan in the East R. 
London. 

Rev. C. N. L’Oste, Moorby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. E. Payne, Swalcliffe V. Kent. 

Rev. L. Purbeck, Chippenham V. Wilts.- 

Rev. E. Pollard, Evedon R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. E. Thompson, Aspatria V. Cumberland. 

Rev. J. M. Robinson, Barrington V. co. Camb. 

Kev. H. J. Rose, Houghton Conquest R. co. 
Bedford. 

Rev. T. Weighell, Marsworth V. Bucks. 

Rev. E, C. Wells, Ixworth V. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. R. West, Madingley V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. S. D. Wilde, Fletching V. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Williams, Hauxton V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. H. Williams, Radir V. co. Glamorgan. 

Rev. W. Wright, Healing R. co. Lincoln. 


CHAPLAINS. 
The Dean of Cloyne, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
Rev. W. H. Evered, to Baroness Sempill. 
Rev. J. Shackley, to the Earl of Westmoreland. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Stephen Woulfe, esq. to be Attorney-general 
of Ireland. 

To be Recorders: Bath, D. Jardine, esq.; 
Gloucester, G. Chilton, esq.: Hereford, J. 
G. Smith, esq.; Hull, M. t. Baines, esq. ; 
Leeds, R. B. Armstrong, esq.; Rye, Sir 
Fred. Pollock. 

M. Herman Merivale, M.A. to be Professor of 
— Economy in the University of Ox- 
‘ord, 
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BIRTHS. 


Feb. 11. At Cucklington, Somersetshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. C. Phelips, a son.——18. 
At Child Okeford, Dorsetshire, the wife of 
Capt. H. W. Berkeley Portman, a dau.—20. 
At Exmouth, the Hon. Mrs. Osborne, a dau. 
—21. At Brighton, the wife of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, a dau.— 24. In South Audley-st. 
the Lady Georgiana Mitford, a son.——25. At 
Breadsall Rectory, near Derby, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Crewe, a dau.—aAt Plymouth, the 
wife of Sir H. Blackwood, a dau.—27. In 
Bruton-st. Lady Cottenham, a dau.——2s. In 
Manchester-sq. the wife of H. Pearse, esq. a 





son. 

Lately. At Bicester, Visc’tess Chetwynd, a 
dau.— At Motcombe House, Dorset, the 
Countess Grosvenor, a son. ' 

March 2. At Bonehill, Staffordshire, Lady 
Jane Peel, a dau.——At East Woodhay Rec- 
tory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. Douglas 
Hodgson, a son.—3. In Park-lane, the wife 
of W. Villiers Stuart, ~ M.P. a son.—5. 
At Embleton Vicarage, Northumberland, the 
wife of the Rev. G. Rooke, a dau.——At Dud- 
dingston House, N. B. Lady Harriet Baillie 
Hamilton, ason. In Welbeck-st. Cavendish- 
sq. the wife of Archdeacon Robinson, a dau. 
—6. In Dover-st. the wife of Robert Gos- 
ling, esq. a dau.—In Saville-row, the wife of 
Dr. Bright, a dau.—7. At Robert Pattison’s, 
esq. Wrackleford House, Dorset, the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Ashley, a dau.—9. At Cheltenham, 
the wife of the Rev. E. Reed, of Miserden, 
Park, Gloucestersh. adau.— At the vicarage, 
Berrow, Somersetsh. the wife of the Rev. He- 
neage Gibbs, ason.—10. In Canonbury-lane, 
Islington, Mrs. Cornelius Paine, jun. a dau. 

12. At Lilley rectory, Herts, the wife of the 
Rey. Alex. Benn Russell, a son.——16. At 
Cuxham rectory, the wife of the Rev. F. Row- 
den, a son.—tThe wife of H. F. Talbot, esq. 
of Lacock Abbey, Wilts, a “dau.—1l9. At 
Brighton, the wife of Major Graham, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 7. In Burlington-gardens, W. B. Har- 
court, esq. of St. Leonard’s, Berks, to Eliz. Geor- 

iana Harriet, eldest dau. of the Hon. Col. 

avendish.—8s. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone- 
sq. Major-Gen. Boardman to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Beaumont, of Montagu-street, Montagu-sq. 
—ll. At Exeter, Drew Ottley, esq. of 
Southernhay, to Anna Waldron, only dau. of 
the late Geo. Gifford, esq. and niece to the late 
Lord Gifford.—14. At Norwood, the Rev. C. 
Turner, to Sarah-Anne, dau. of T. G. Knapp, 
esq.— At Cork, the Hon. and Rev. W.O’Grady 
to Isabella Sabina, fourth dau. of the late 
Henry Hewett, of Sidney Place.——At Hanley 
Castle, Samuel Wall, esq. of Worthy Park, 
Hants, to Eliza Anne, second dau. of Sir An- 
thony Lechmere, Bt. of Worcestersh.—15. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Earl of Winchel- 
sea and Nottingham, to the Hon. Miss Emily 
Georgiana Bagot, eldest dau. of the Right 
Hon. Sir C. Bagot.——At Woolwich, Chas. M. 
Deane, esq. of Winchester, to Catharine Mary, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Willis, R.A.— At Saint 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. W. Johnson, esq. to 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Dr. Stephens, of De- 
vonshire-place.—16. At Bath, Robert, eldest 
son of Robert Radclyffe, esq. of Foxdenton 
Hall, Lancashire, to Agnes, second dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Sill, of Burton, Westmoreland. 
—22. At Clifton, the Rev. J. Castle Burnett, to 
Emily-Eliz. 3d dau. of the late Col. Bull, R.A. 
——23. At Newtontony, Wilts, C. St. Lo Malet, 
esq. second son of the late Sir C. W. Malet, 
Bart. of Wilbury, Wilts, to Jane St. Lo, only 
child of the late J. Clarke, esy. of Burbage, 
Leicester.— At Cheltenham, A. B. Chisholm, 
esq. of Devonshire-st. to Matilda, 2d dau. of J. 
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Webster, esq. of Cheltenham, and formerly 
Speaker of the House of Assembl y of the Baha- 
ma Islands.——25. At Clapham, H. Robinson, 
esq. British Vice Consul at Patras, to Anne, 
widow of the late John Kettlewell, esq.—At 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Joseph Hobbs, 
esq. of Mortimer-street and Kew-green, to 
Miss Sarah Pepper, niece to W. Penlay, esq. 
of Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park.——26. At 
Barwell, Leicestershire, George Wm. Key, esq. 
15th Hussars, to Jane Frances Matilda, second 
dau. of John Pearson, esq. of Tettenhall-wood, 
Staffordshire, and Advocate General of Bengal. 
—28. At St. Pancras, Capf. John Ward, 
E. I. C. to Emily Jane, dau. of the late Capt. 
Butcher, 11th dragoons. 

March \. At Nottingham, the Rev. J. Hoby, 
D.D. to Eliz. dau. of the late W. Wilson, esq. 
of Plumptre House, Nottingham.——At Boath, 
Duncan Milne, 24th Reg. Bombay Native Inf. 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. Milne, to 
Helen Patricia, dau. of the late Sir James 
Dunbar, Bart.——At Woolwich, Archibald 
Hale Monro, esq. 92d Highlanders, to Grace, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Reynolds Palmer, R.A.—— 
At Wirksworth, the Rev. Joseph Wigram, of 
St. James’s, Westminster, to Susan Maria, 
second dau. of Peter Arkwright, esq. of Rock 
House, Matlock.——At Ardbrunan, Capt. H, 
Phillpotts, 59th Regt. second sonof the Bishop 
of Exeter, to Anne E. Waller, dau. of the late 
John Young, esq. of Phillpottstown House, co. 
Meath.——At St. Martin’s, James Armstron: 
Figg, oa. eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Figg, to Mary, only dau. of the late Capt. May- 
son Wright, R.N.——2. At Great Milton, Ox- 
fordshire, T. B. M. Baskerville, esq. of Clyro 
Court, Radnorshire, to Eliz. Mary, niece of 
Sir John Guise, Bart. of Rendcomb Park Glou- 
cestershire.——At Bath, the Rev. C. H. Tyler, 
to Eliza, dau. of the late W. Lowndes, esq. of 
the Bury, Chesham.——6. At Anthony, Corn- 
wall, the Hon. John Arthur Lysaght, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Lisle, to Henrietta 
Anne, fifth dau. of the late John Church, esq. 
of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. London.— At Wis- 
beach, the Rev. Fred. Le Grice, Vicar of Great 
Gransden, se to Eliz. dau. of 
Capt. Swaine, R.N-——At Taunton, D. God- 
sre esq. of —? on, to Helen, dau. of Sir 
Robert Seppings, F.R.S.——8. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. H. Dixon, Vicar of Fer- 
ring, Sussex, to Anne, only dau. of the late 
Major Austin, of Gouldhurst, Kent.——9. At 
Bishop’s Lydeard, the Rev. W. Wyndham 
Malet, son of the late Sir C. W. Malet, Bart. 
to Eliza Drake, dau. of E. J. Esdaile, esq. of 
Cothelston House, near Taunton.——At Bath, 
the Rev. R. Meek, rector of Brixton Deverell 
Wilts, to Emma, dau. of the late John Donald 
Macqueen, esq.——At Benenden, Edw. Barrett 
Curteis, esq. M.P. to Charlotte Lydia, dau. of 
Thos. Law Hodges, esq. M.P. of Hemsted, 
Kent.——AtSt. Martin’s-in-the-fields, the Rev. 
R. Boothby Heathcote, to Charlotte Sotheby, 
second dau. of the late Adm. and Lady Ma 
Anne Sotheby, and niece of Lady De Clifford. 
—ll. At St. Marylebone, T. E. Fielder, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons and Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq. to Maria, younger dau. of the late W. 
Ashlin, esq. of Cranford-lodge, Middlesex.—— 
16. At Clifton, the Rev. H. H. Hayes, of Bath, 
to Letitia Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Lt.- 
Col. Lawrence.——At Lambeth Palace, Wm. 
Kingsmill, of Sydmonton, esq. Hants, to Anne 
Jane, dau. of the Archbishop of Canterbury.—— 
At Twickenham, W. F. Campbell, of Islay, esq. 
M.P. to Catharine Isabella, dau. of the late 
S. T. Cole, of Twickenham, Middlesex, and of 
Stoke Lyne, Oxfordshire, and Lady Eliz. Cole, 
sister to the Earl of Derby.——17. Francis 
Rodd, esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Rodd, of 
Trebartha-hall, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 


Rev. J.S. Rashleigh, Rector of Wickham, 
Hants. 
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OBITUARY. 


Gustavus IV. Ex-Kinc or SWEDEN. 

Feb. 7. <At St. Gall, Switzerland, 
aged 58, Gustavus Adolphus IV. ex- 
King of Sweden. 

He was born Nov. 1, 1778, the only 
son of King Gustavus III. by Sophia- 
Magdalene of Denmark, eldest daughter 
of King Frederick V. and his first Queen 
the Princess Louisa of England, youngest 


‘ daughter of King George the Second ; 


and was consequently second-cousin to 
our present sovereign, William the Fourth. 

At the age of fourteen he became King 
of Sweden, on the assassination of his 
father March 29, 1792 _ memoir of 
Gustavus III. in Gent. Mag. Ixii. 385). 
The regency was vested in his uncle the 
Duke of Sudermania, who refused to as- 
sist in the war against France, to which 
Gustavus IIT. had agreed previous to his 
assassination. When the young king first 
came of age he appeared resolved to fol- 
low the same pacific system; but that 
wise resolution did not continue to be 
held for any length of time.. The Em- 
press of Russia wished to have him mar- 
ried to her favourite daughter, Catha- 
rine Paulowna, afterwards successively 
Duchess of Oldenburgh and Queen of 
Wirtemburg; a marriage which would 
have been highly advantageous to himself 
and his kingdom. But when every thing 
was prepared, when he had actually ar- 
rived in St. Petersburgh, and the court 
of Russia was assembled to witness the 
ceremony, and only waited for the coming 
of the young King, he refused to sign the 
contract, and shut himself up in his apart- 
ment, because the Empress had inserted 
a clause that his future Queen was to be 
allowed to profess the religion of the 
Greek church, which was contrary to the 
laws of Sweden. This occasioned great 
displeasure at the Court of Russia, and 
was in facta prelude to the unwise con- 
duct by which the unfortunate Gustavus 
lost his throne. 

Not very long after this unfortunate 
transaction, Gustavus married a Princess 
of Baden, and was at that place, on a 
visit to his father-in-law, when the Duke 
d’Enghein was seized by orders of Buo- 
naparte, and dragged to Paris, in violation 
of the neutrality of the country of Baden, 
in which he had taken refuge. On hear- 
ing this, the King of Sweden immediate- 
ly despatched an aid-de-camp with a letter 
to Buonaparte, and with orders to leave 
nothing untried to save the Duke ; but the 

11 





noble effort was useless, the deed was 
done before the messenger arrived. Gus- 
tavus was greatly grieved as well as en- 
raged at Napoleon, whom he could never 
forgive for that terrible transaction. He, 
notwithstanding the example of all the 
other sovereigns on the continent, per- 
sisted in refusing to recognize Buonaparte 
as Emperor of France; ordered his am- 
bassador to leave Paris, and dismissed 
the French ambassador from Sweden ; 
while at the same time he returned to 
the King of Prussia the order of the 
Black Eagle, with which Napoleon had 
been invested, saying, “That he never 
could, according to the laws of knight- 
hood, consent to be brother companion of 
the assassin of the Duke d’ Enghein.” 

When Napoleon had become Emperor, 
and deprived the Emperor of Germany 
of his title, Gustavus positively refused 
to recognize that arrangement, or to re- 
ceive an ambassador from Francis as Em- 
peror of Austria. 

When war was renewed on the conti- 
nent with France, Gustavus joined the 
coalition, received a subsidy from Eng- 
land, and, having settled a regency at 
Stockholm, crossed the Baltic with a 
small army to his territories in Pomera- 
nia, in order to act in conjunction with 
Russia, according to circumstances, The 
battle of Austerlitz having put an end to 
the co-operation, Gustavus, after remain- 
ing in Pomerania nearly with as much ob- 
stinacy as his predecessor Charles XII. 
did at Bender, was compelled to return to 
Stockholm ; but he refused to take any 
part in the Diet held at Ratisbon. Gus- 
tavus then drew still closer his connexion 
with England, and determined to perse- 
vere in resisting Napoleon's political sys- 
tem. He made all the opposition he 
could to the occupation of Hanover by 
Prussian troops. and declared war on 
that nation. Having abolished servitude 
in Pomerania, he ordered a levy in mass 
of all the inhabitants, and declared war 
against France, at the very moment that 
a French army, such as he had no power 
to cope with, was almost under the walls 
of Stralzund. The treaty of Tilsit, which 
soon after followed, completed the misfor- 
tunes of Sweden. Pomerania, her only 
continental possession, bad already fallen 
into the hands of the French; and a co- 
alition of France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Denmark, was formed against Sweden, 
which prepared the way for the seizure of 
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Finland by Russia; while the only all 
that Gustavus possessed, namely England, 
was prevented from lending him assist- 
ance by his own strange conduct to the 
British general, Sir John Moore. 

The Council of State in vain solicited 
him to make peace; and he was on the 
point of marching against the enemy when 
he found that two Swedish armics were 
in full march to the capital, and a civil 
war was on the eve of breaking out. 
Having displeased his two regiments of 
guards by assimilating them to the militia, 
and being thus absolutely without any de- 
fence, he was arrested on the 13th March 
1809, and conveyed, together with his fa- 
mily, to the fortress of Drotningholm, 
where, on the 6th of June, he signed his 
abdication, and his uncle, the Duke of 
Sudermania, was raised to the throne, by 
the title of Charles XIII. and Christian- 
Augustus of Sleswig Augustenburg was 
invested with the title of Prince Royal of 
Sweden, or heir apparent. That Prince, 
however, having soon after died, as was 
supposed by poison, before the close of the 
same year the succession was transferred 
by election to Field-Marshal Bernadotte, 
who subsequently succeeded to the throne 
in 1818, By the resignation of Gustavus, 
Sweden obtained a new constitution, and 
peace with Russia, with the loss of Fin- 
land, a loss never to be repaired. 

From his first prison Gustavus and his 
family were removed to the castle of 
Gripsholm, from whence he passed over 
to the continentin 1810. He went again 
to Baden, notwithstanding its vicinity to 
France, and the manner in which that ter- 
ritory had been violated in order to seize 
the Duke d@Enghien. He afterwards 
travelled in the north of Europe, under 
different names, and paid a visit to the 
Emperor Alexander, at Petersburgh, 
whose personal esteem he enjoyed, as his 
misfortunes had arisen from his too in- 
flexible resistance to Napoleon, and, be- 
sides, they had married sisters. On the 
14th Nov. in the same year, he landed in 
Yarmouth, and in England he was well 
received by the court, and admired by the 
people. He passed part of 1811 at Hart- 
well, with Louis XVIII. In 1812 he 
lived at Altona, under the protection of 
Denmark ; and he even ventured to show 
himself in Hamburgh, then occupied by 
the French. 

_ In the end of 1814 he went to Bale, 
in Switzerland, where he resided under 
the title of Count Gottorp. He pro- 
Jected, whilst there, a sort of pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, but it did not take 
place. In 1815 Gustavus Adolphus took 
the name of Duke of Holstein, and sent 
to the Congress at Vienna, by Sir Sidney 
Gent. Mag. Vor. VII. 
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Smith, knight of the Swedish orger of 
the Sword, a declaration relative his 
right to the throne of Sweden, saying he 
had been dethroned through the influence 
of Buonaparte, and demanding the suc- 
cession for his son, if not for himself. In 
August, 1816, he lived in Frankfort ; and 
from thence he afterwards went to the 
city of Hanover, where he resided in great 
privacy, and took the name of Gustavson 
(son of Gustavus). In 1818 he became 
a citizen of Bale, where he engaged in 
literary pursuits, and printed, for pri- 
vate distribution, ‘ Reflections on the 
Aurora Borealis, and its connexion with 
Diurnal Motion.” It was written in 
French, and translated into Swedish. 

The latter years of Gustavus were spent 
not only in exile but in poverty. Heonly 
possessed a small annuity of 96/. per an- 
num, and always refused to accept any 
thing from his own private domains in 
Sweden, or from the Emperor Alexander, 
who offered him an indemnity, which he 
resolutely declined, He travelled about 
always alone, and without being waited on 
by any servant. When he alighted at an 
hotel, he always went to the table d’hote, 
and was only distinguished from the other 
guests by his delicate politeness, which 
he owed more to the goodness of his 
heart than to his education. It is said 
that during the last few years his little 
income of 967. was diminished, that he 
lived very miserably, was obliged to de- 
prive himself of every little comfort, and 
was badly clothed and fed, though living 
ina corner of Europe where provisions are 
so cheap. His son, the Prince Gustavus 
Vasa, nowa general in the service of Aus- 
tria, had exhausted all his most ingenious 
contrivances for rendering less miserable 
the existence of his father. He paid 
two persons to observe him, to watch over 
him, and endeavour secretly to ascertain 
his wants; but they had great difficult 
in concealing that they were so employed, 
and filial piety was reduced to resort to 
stratagem, for otherwise theold king would 
not have admitted of any aid. — 

By the Princess before mentioned, from 
whom he was separated Feb. 17, 1812, 
Gustavus had issue several children, of 
whom the survivors were: the Prince 
Gustavus Vasa, born in 1799; he was edu- 
eated at the University of Edinburgh, now 
styled Count Itterburg, and high in the 
military service of Austria; the Princess 
Sophia- Wilhelmina, born in 1801, mar- 
ried in 1819 to Charles. Leopold-Frede- 
rick Prince Margrave of Baden; the 
Princess Amelia-Maria-Charlotte, born 
in 1805; and the Princess Cecilia, born 
in 1807. 

The body of Gustavus was removed 
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from St. Gall on the 27th Feb. to be 
transported towards Moravia, where it 
will be finally deposited in the same tomb 
with that of his grandson. 


Duke or MEcKLENBURG SCHWERIN. 

Feb.1. At his palace of Ludwigs-lust, 
aged 80, Frederick-Francis Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg Schwerin. 

He was born on the 10th of Dec. 1756; 
succeeded his uncle, Duke Frederick, on 
the 19th of April 1785; and assumed, 
June 9, 1815, the title of Grand Duke. 
During his paternal reign of above 50 
years, which was marked by manifold 
‘vicissitudes, he enjoyed the truly filial 
affection of his subjects, and universal 
esteem in foreign countries. His terri- 
tories were not large, and he kept up but 
a moderate court at the residence at Lud- 
wigs-lust, which is a very pleasant village 
on the road from Hamburg to Berlin. 

He married Louisa, daughter of Jobn 
Augustus Duke of Saxe-Gotha; and by 
that princess, who died Jan. 1, 1808, he 
had issue three sons and one daughter: 
1. Frederic Louis, who married first He- 
lena Paulowna, daughter of Paul Em- 
peror of Russia; secondly, Caroline, 
daughter of Charles- Augustus Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar; and, thirdly, 
Augusta Frederic, daughter of Frederic 

@Louis Landgrave of Hesse Homburg; but 
died in 1819, leaving issue by the two 
former marriages, of which Paul Frederic, 
his eldest son, now succeeds his grand- 
father in the dukedom ; having married in 
1822 Frederica- Wilhelmina- Alexandrina- 
Maria-Helena, second daughter of the 
King of Prussia, and sister to the Empress 
of Russia, by whom he has two sons and 
one daughter; 2. the Duke Gustavus- 
William; 3. the Duke Charles- Augustus- 
Christian, who died in 1833, in his 5lst 
year; and 4. Charlotte- Frederica, married 
to her cousin Prince Christian- Frederic 
of Denmark (who was for a short time 
King of Norway in 1814), but afterwards 
separated. 


Duke or Bavaria. 
Jan.9. Aged 85, William Duke of 
Bavaria. 
He was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family of Deux 
onts, now the royal house of Bavaria, 
and which branch formerly bore the title 
of Palatine of Deux Ponts Birkenfeld. 
He was a General of Infantry in the Ba- 
varian army, and married in 1780 a sister 
of the present King, viz. Maria- Anna, 
daughter of Frederic Prince of Deux- 
Ponts; by whom he had issue a daughter 
married to Alexander Prince of Wagram, 
and left his widow in 1815; and a Prince, 
Pius Augustus, born in 1786, and mar- 
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ried in 1807 to Amelia-Louisa-Julia, 
daughter of Louis Prince d'Aremberg, 
and has issue a Prince born in 1808. 


Tue Fart or Rosstyn. 

Jan. 18. At Dysart House, Fifeshire, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. James St. Clair 
Erskine, second Earl of Rosslyn, co. 
Midlothian (1801), and Baron Loughbo- 
rough of Loughborough, co. Surrey (1795), 
and the seventh Baronet, of Alva, N.B 
(a Nova Scotia creation, 1666); G.C.B. 
a Privy Councillor, a General in the army, 
Colonel] of the 9th Lancers, a member of 
the consolidated board of General Officers, 
and Commissioner of the Royal Military 
College and Royal Military Asylum; 
Director of the Scotch Chancery; Lord 
Lieutenant of Fifeshire, &c. &e. 

He was the eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Henry Erskine, of Alva, Bart. by 
Janet, daughter of Peter Wedderburn, 
esq. and sister to Alexander first Earl 
of Rosslyn, and Lord Chancellor. He 
succeeded his father as a Baronet in 1763; 
and commenced his military career in 
1778, when he was appointed successively 
Cornet in the Ist horseguards, Lieut. 38th 
foot, in 2d North British dragoons, and in 
21st dragoons 1779, Captain 19th dragoons 
1780, and in 14th dragoons 1781. In 1782 
he served on the staff in Ireland, as Aide- 
de-Camp to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
was subsequently appointed Assistant 
Adjutant-general in that country. In 
1783 he obtained the majority of the 8th 
light. dragoons; and in 1792 the Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley of the 12th hght dra- 
goons. He served with that regiment at 
Toulon in 1793, and afterwards as Adju- 
tant-general to the forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, under Sir David Dundas and Sir 
Charles Stuart. In 1795 he obtained the 
rank of Colonel, being appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to the King. He was employed 
as Brigadier- General and Adjutant-gene- 
ral to the British army in Portugal from 
Nov. 1796 to the end of 1797. 

On the Ist Jan. 1798, he was appointed 
Major-General, and employed in that rank 
in Portugal; trom whence he went to 
Minorca, was present at the reduction of 
that island, and continued in the com- 
mand after the departure of Sir Chas. 
Stuart for six months to the end of 1799, 
when he returned to England, and was 
appointed Colonel of the Sussex Fencible 
Cavalry, which was reduced in 1800. He 
was next placed on the Staff of North 
Britain, where he served a few years ; he 
was made Colonel of the 9th dragoons on 
the Ist August, 1801; in 1805 he was 
appointed Lieut.-General, and placed on 
the Staff in Ireland; in 1806 he was again 
appointed to serve in Portugal; he was 
at the siege of Copenhagen in 1807, and 
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in 1809 in the Zealand expedition. In 
August, 1810, his lordship received the 
Colonelcy of the 9th Lancers, and in June 
1814 he was appointed General. 

Sir James Erskine was a member of 
the House of Commons for twenty-three 
years before his accession to the Peerage. 
He was first returned on a vacancy in 
1781 as one of the members for Castle 
Rising. In 1784 he was returned for 
Morpeth; again in Feb. 1785, on his 
taking the office of Director of the Chan- 
cery in Scotland; and a third time in 
1790. In 1796 and 1802 he was elected 
for the Kirkaldy district of burghs. He 
made himself conspicuous in the House 
of Commons as one of the managers of 
the trjal of Mr. Hastings, and generally 
voted in opposition to Mr, Pitt. On the 
3d Jan.1805 he succeeded his uncle the ex- 
Chancellor, as Earl of Rosslyn. In 1807 
he voted in favour of the Catholic claims, 
which he subsequently supported: but 
he voted with the Tories against the Act 
for the reform of Parliament. In June 
1829 the Earl of Rosslyn was appointed 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and sworn a 
member of the Privy Council; and in 
Dec. 1834 he was Lord President of the 
Council in Sir Robert Peel’s last brief 
administration. 

His Lordship took the name of St. 
Clair before his own in July 1789. He 
was nominated a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, May 27, 1820. 

The Earl of Rosslynwas one of the most 
intimate friends of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and, with the exception perhaps of 
Mr. Holmes, was the most useful agent 
of the Conservative party, being what is 
sometimes called the ‘ whipper in’ of the 
Tories in the House of Peers. He never 
allowed, however, at any period, his poli- 
tical views to interfere with his private 
friendships, or to prevent his joining with 
others in the useful and convivial relations 
of social life. In the county of Fife, 
where he chiefly resided when Parliament 
was not assembled, his death occasions 
a great and general blank: and he en- 
joyed the character of a most amiable man 
with every one who had the opportunity 
of knowing him. 

Immediate steps, it is said, have been 
taken by the Treasury for the reduction 
of the salary which his Lordship received 
as director of the Scottish Court of Chan- 
cery, to the lowest possible amount con- 
sistent with the efficient discharge of any 
duties attached to that office. In Lord 
Rosslyn’s hands it was a sinecure. 

He married, in 1790, Harriet- Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Hon. Edward 
Bouverie, great-uncle to the present Earl 
of Radnor; and by that lady, who died 
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on the 8th Aug. 1810, he had issue three 
sons and one daughter: 1. Henry Alex. 
ander who died young; 2. Lady Janet, 
married in 1829 to Bethell Walrond, esq. ; 
3. the Right Hon. James- Alexander 
now Earl of Rosslyn, Lieut.-Colonel of 
his father’s regiment, and (on his father’s 
nomination) a Clerk in the Scottish chan- 
cery ; he was born in 1802, and married 
in 1826, Frances daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. William Wemyss, cousin to 
the Earl of Wemyss and March, by whom 
he has several children; and 4. the Hon. 
Henry-Frane's, a Captain in the Cold- 
stream guards, who died in 1829, in his 
26th year. 


Lorp ScarsDALE. 

Jan. 27. At his seat, Kedleston, near 
Derby, aged 85, the Right Hon. Nathaniel 
Curzon, second Baron Scarsdale, co. 
Derby (1761), the sixth Baronet (of Nova 
Scotia 1636, and of England 1641). 

He was born Sept. 27, 1751, the eldest 
son of Nathaniel the first Lord, by Lady 
Caroline Colyear, eldest daughter of 
Charles second Earl of Portmore. He 
was matriculated as a nobleman of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Jan. 19, 1768, and was 
created M. A. March 16,1771. In 1774 
he was returned to Parliament, on a va- 
caney for the borough of Derby, for 
which he was re-elected in 1776, but not 
at the election of 1784. He succeeded 
his father in the peerage, Dec. 5, 1804. 
He never took an active political part ; 
but he gave his vote against the Reform 
Bill in 1831. 

His Lordship was twice married : first, 
on the 18th of August, 1777, to the Hon, 
Sophia-Susanriah Noel, third daughter 
of Edward first Viscount Wentworth, 
and co-heir of the Barony of Wentworth, 
by whom he had issue one daughter and 
two sons: 1. the Hon. Sophia Caroline, 
married in 1800 to Robert-Sewallis Lord 
Viscount Tamworth, only son of Robert 
seventh Earl Ferrers; his Lordship died 
in 1824, having had no issue by her Lady- 
ship, who survives; 2. the Right Hon. 
Nathaniel now Lord Scarsdale ; he was 
born in 1781, but is still unmarried. The 
Hon. Mrs. Curzon, the late Lord’s first 
wife, dfed on the 28th June 1782; and 
he married secondly Felicité Anne des 
Wattines, of Tournay in Flanders, who 
survives him, having had issue six sons 
and three daughters: 3. Felicité; 4. Au- 
gustus, a Major in the army, who died 
unmarried in 1829; 5, Edward, Capt. 
R.N.; 6. William, deputy assistant ad. 
jutant-general to the British army in the 
Netherlands, slain at Waterloo, unmar- 
ried; 7. the Rev. Frederick- Hippolitus, 
Vicar of Mickleover, co. Derby, who 
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married in 1826, Augusta, second daughter 
of Edw. Miller Mundy, of Shipley-hall, 
Notts, esq. but was left a widower in the 
following year; 8. Ferdinand ; 9. the Hon. 
and Rey. Alfred Curzon, Rector of Ked- 
leston, and of Norton by Twycross in 
Leicestershire ; he married in 1825 So- 
phia, second daughter of Robert Holden, 
of Nuttal temple, co. Notts. and Darley 
abbey, co. Derby, esq. by»whom he has 
two sons and a daughter; 10. the Hon. 
Francis James Curzon, A. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law; 11. 
the Hon. Mary Elizabeth, married in 
1825 to John Beaumont, esq. of Barrow 
upon Trent; 12. the Hon. Caroline- 
Esther, married in 1827 to William Drury 
Holden, of Lock’s Park, co. Derby, esq. 
eldest son of Robert Holden, esq. before 
mentioned. 


Sm Wittiam M‘Manovy, Bart. 
Jan. 13. At Dublin, aged 60, the 
Right Hon. Sir William Macmahon, Bart. 
a Privy Councillor and Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland ; half-brother to the late 
Right Hon. Sir John M’Mahon, and 
elder brother to the present Lieut.-Gen. 

Sir Thomas M’Mahon, Bart. K.C.B. 
He was born July 12th, 1776, the second 
son of John M’Mabon, esq. patentee 
comptroller of the port of Limerick ; and 
the elder son by his second marriage 


with Mary daughter of James Stackpoole, 


esq. merchant of Cork. He was origi- 
nally a member of the church of Rome, 
and is said to have exhibited considerable 
zeal in the defence of his religious pro- 
fession. Shortly before he was called to 
the bar, however, he conformed to the 
Established Church, and he was sworn as 
a Protestant barrister. His rise was un- 
usually rapid; which was, no doubt, in 
part attributable to the circumstance of 
his half-brother Sir John M’Mahon being 
private secretary to the Prince Regent. 
Before he had been six years at the bar, 
he was made a Serjeant; and upon the 
death of Mr. Curran, in 1815, he was 
lifted over the heads of such men as 
Plunkett, Burke, Saurin, and others, to 
preside over the Rolls Court. 

Sir William M’Mahon was one of the 
most painstaking of judges. His judg- 
ments were very tardily formed; but no 
doubt was ever entertained of the purity 
or integrity of his motives. He never 
evinced anything like political partizan- 
ship throughout his long judicial career : 
indeed, he is said never to bave been 
known to express an opinion upon public 
affuirs. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated the 6th May, IS15. 

He has died possessed of a very large 
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property, though acquired rather by for- 
tunate circumstances than by bis own pro- 
fessional exertions. He was the sole heir 
of his brother Sir John M’Mahon, whose 
wealth was considerable; and he also 
became possessed of the great property 
of Count Stackpoole. 

It is said that both his wives also added 
materially to his fortune. 

Sir William married first, May16, 1807, 
Frances, daughter of Beresford Burton, 
esq. a King’s Counsel in Ireland, and by 
that lady, who died Feb. 9, 1813, he had 
issue two sons: 1. Sir Beresford Burton 
M’Mahon, born in 1808, who has sue- 
ceeded to the title; and 2. William-John. 
He married secondly Sept. 1, 1814, Char- 
lotte, daughter of Robert Shaw of Dublin, 
esq. and sister to Sir Robert Shaw, of 
Dublin, Bart. and by her bad issue five 
sons and three daughters: 3. Robert; 
4. Charlotte-Maria; 5. Frederick, de- 
ceased; 6. Augustus; 7. Louisa; 8, Wil- 
helmina ; 9. Charles ; and 10.George, who 
is deceased. 

The body of Sir William M’Makon 
was buried on Saturday Jan. 21. at Rath- 
farnham. The funeral was private, as 
requested by the deceased. His eldest 
son, Sir Beresford M’Mahon, has been 
left 10002. per annum ; the second eldest 
3001. per annum. Lady M’Mahon has 
a jointure of 1,3002. a year. The residue 
of his property, amounting to between 
200,000/. and 300,000/. is bequeathed to 
the younger children by his second mar. 
riage, 


Six Rozert Burnett, Barr. 

Jan. 5. Aged 81, Sir Robert Burnett, 
the seventh Baronet, of Leys, co. Aber- 
deen (1626). 

He was born on the 20th Dee. 1755, 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas the sixth 
Baronet, by Catharine, third daughter of 
Charles Ramsay, esq. and sister to Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, Bart. of Balmaine, 
co. Kincardine (whose estates descending 
to his nephew Alexander, the next brother 
of Sir Robert Burnett, be was created a 
Baronet, by the name of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, in 1806). 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in May 1783: and married 
on the 16th Sept. 1785, Margaret-Dual- 
rymple, fourth daughter of General El- 
phinstone, of Logie Elphinstone, co. Aber- 
deen, Colonel of the 53d regiment; and 
by that lady he had issue four sons and 
two daughters. The former are: 1. Sir 
Thomas Burnett, who has succeeded to 
the title; he was born in 1788, and was 
formerly Captain in the Forfarshire mi- 
litia; 2. Alexander, formerly in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company; 3. Wil- 
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liam, a Lieut. R.N.; 4. James- Horn, 
Clerk to the Signet. The daughters are 
1. Mary; and 2. Margaret, married in 
1826 to her cousin Capt. Thomas Ramsay, 
late of 14th foot, second son of the late 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart. of Bal- 


maine. 


Sir F. R. E. Datserc- Acton, Barr. 

Jan. 31. At Paris, aged 35, Sir Fer- 
dinand Richard Edward Dalberg- Acton, 
the seventh Baronet, of Aldenham Hall, 
co. Salop (1644). 

He was born on the 24th July 1801, 
the eldest son of Sir John Francis Ed- 
ward the sixth Baronet, for some years 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom of 
Naples, by Mary-Anne, daughter of 
Joseph- Edward Acton, esq. (who was his 
niece, but married by papal dispensation). 

Sir Ferdinand succeeded to the title on 
the death of his father, which occurred at 
Palermo, on the 12th Aug. I8l1. He 
married at Paris, July 9, 1832, Marie- 
Louise-Pelline, only child and heir of 
Emerie-Joseph Duc de Dalberg; and 
took the name of Dalberg before that of 
Acton by royal sign-manual dated Dee. 
20, 1833. He has left an infant son and 
successor. 





Sir Cuartes Harkett, Barr. 

Jan. 26. <At his seat, Pitfirran, near 
Dunfermline, aged 71, Sir Charles Halkett, 
the fifth Baronet of that place (1697). 

He was the eldest son of Sir John 
Halkett, the fourth Baronet (previously 
Wedderburne, and who inherited the title 
in 1779 as heir general of the first Ba- 
ronet,) by his second wife Mary, daughter 
of the Hon. John Hamilton, second son 
of Thomas 6th Earl of Haddington. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father, Aug. 7, 1793. He was a 
Captain of the Dunfermline Troop of 
the Royal Fifeshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and a Deputy- Lieutenant for the county. 
Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
by his next brother, Admiral Sir Peter 
Halkett, now commanding in the North 
American Station. 

Sm James W. W. Wotrr, Bart. 

Feb. 3. At Lyndhurst, aged 58, Sir 
James William Weston Wolff, the second 
Baronet (of Town-hill, Southampton, 
1766), and a Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

He was descended of a noble Silesian 
family, and born Nov. 24, 1778, the only 
son of Sir Jacob the first Baronet, by 
Anne, only daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Edward Weston, Secretary of State in 
Ireland, second son of the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen Weston, Lord Bishop of Exeter. 


He succeeded his father in the title 
Jan. 20, 1809, and married Jan. 4, 1800, 
Frances, daughter of Joseph Adkins of 
Lincolnshire, esq. and by that lady, who 
died in 1808, had an only son, Edward, 
who died in 1807. The title becomes 
extinct. Sir James’s only sister, Lucy, 
was married first to Major Parslow, of 
the King’s own dragoons, and secondly to 
Philip Ditcher, e5§. of Reading. 





Sir Ricuarp Boroven, Barr. 

Jan. 22. In Portland-place, Sir Richard 
Borough, of Baseldon Park, in Berk- 
shire, Bart. D.C.L. grandfather of the 
Earl of Pomfret. 

He was born April 18, 1756, the third 
and youngest son of Richard Borough, of 
Limerick, and Querin, co. Clare, esq. 
(son of Richard Borough, Town- Major 
of Dublin, and grandson of Elias Bonn- 
Herau, D.D., who fled from France at 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and subsequently became librarian of St. 
Patrick’s Library, Dublin) by Dorothy, 
daughter and heiress of Randall Jones, 
esq. of Querin, 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Nov. 12, 1813, and married Aug. 
21, 1799, the Hon. Anna-Maria Lake, 
eldest daughter of Gerard first Viscount 
Lake, and sister to the present Viscount; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue two sons and three daughters : 
1. Sir Edward Richard Borough, who 
has succeeded to the title; he was born 
in 1800, and married in 183] Lady Eliza- 
beth St. Lawrance, sister to the Earl of 
Howth, and has issue; 2. the Right 
Hon. Annabella- Elizabeth Countess of 
Pomfret, married first in 1823 to Thomas- 
William late Earl of Pomfret, and se- 
condly in 1834 to the Rev. William Thorpe, 
D.D.; 3. Georgiana- Theodosia, married 
in 1831 to John Wilson Barlow, esq.; 
4. Gerard Charles, a Captain in the 39th 
foot; and 5. Augusta, married in 1832 to 
the Rev. John Henry Fludyer, Rector 
of Ayston and Thiseiton, co. Rutland, 
brother to the Countesses of Onslow and 
Brownlow, and to Lady Musgrave. 





Wituiam Dickinson, Esa. 

Jan.19. At Naples, aged 66, William 
Dickinson, esq. of Kingweston, Somerset, 
barrister at law, formerly M.P. for that 
county. 

He was the son and heir of William 
Dickinson, esq. M.P. for Somerset from 
1796 to 1806, by Philippa, eldest daughter 
of Stephen Fuller, esq. of Jamaica, great- 
uncle to the present Sir Thomas T. Ful- 
ler-Eliott-Drake, Bart. and to Sir Pere- 
grine P, Fuller-Palmer- Acland, Bart. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he 
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took the degree of M.A. as a member of 
Christ church in 1795, and that of B.C. L, 
as a member of All Souls in 1799. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
Feb. 6, 1796. He was first returned to 
Parliament for Ilchester, in the same 
year; and in 1802 for Lostwithiel in 
conjunction with Colonel Hans Sloane 
= married another Miss Fuller), In 

ay 1804, on the return of Mr. Pitt to 
office, he was nominated a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and re-elected for Lostwitbiel. 
In 1806, on the death of his father, he 
succeeded him as one of the members for 
Somersetshire, and he continued te re- 
present that county, during six Parlia- 
ments, until the year 1831, when, disap- 
proving of the Reform Bill, he was de- 
feated by Mr. Gore Langton. 

He had latterly abstained from taking 
any part in political affairs. 


Davies Davenport, Esa. 

Feb. 5. At Capesthorne, Cheshire, 
in his 80th year, Davies Davenport, esq. 
formerly during twenty-four years one of 
the Knights in Parliament for that county. 

He was born Aug. 29, 1757, the only 
son of Davies Davenport, of Woodford 
and Capesthorne, esq. by Pheebe, dau. 
and coheiress of Richard Davenport, esq. 
of Caverley and Davenport. His mother 
died when he was only one month old, and 
his father in the following year. 

He served the office of High Sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1783, now fifty-four years 
ago: and in 1806 he was elected one of 
the representatives of the county in Par- 
liament, on the death of William Egerton, 
of Tatton, esq. He was rechosen at the 
several elections of 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, 
1820, 1826, and retired in 1830. 

Mr, Davenport married Charlotte, dau. 
of Ralph Sneyd, of Keel, co. Stafford, 
esq., and bad issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Edward Davies Davenport, 
esq. M.P. for Shaftesbury in the Parlia- 
ment 1826-30; 2. Henry William Daven- 
port, esq. Major in the 87th foor; 3. 
Charlotte Almina, who died young; 4. 
Walter Davenport, esq., who married in 
1818, Caroline Barbara, daughter of the 
Rey. John Gooch, Archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, brother to Sir John Gooch, Bart. ; 
and 5. Harriet- Katharine. 


WinwiaM Futke Grevitte, Esa. 

Lately. At Dover, aged 87, William 
Fulke Greville, esq. of Statenborough 
hall, near Sandwich, formerly a Pest 
Captain R.N. 

He was the second but eldest surviving 
son of Fulke Greville, esq. of Wilberry, 
Wilts (grandson of the fifth Lord Broke, 
and author of ‘* Maxims and Characters” 
after the manner of Rouchefoucault) by 


Frances, daughter of James Macartney, 
esq. (authoress of a celebrated Ode to 
Indifference). 

He attained the rank of Post Captain 
in the Navy, Jan. 16, 1783. 

He married Miss Southwell, and had 
issue two sons and two daughters: I. 
Richard Greville, esq.; 2. Harriet, mar- 
ried in 1820 to James Morier, esq. ; 3. 
Algernon Greville, esq. who married in 
1813 Caroline, second daughter of the 
late Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart., and 
has issue; and 4. Caroline, married in 
1814 to Stapleton Lord Viscount Com- 
bermere, and has lately died in conse- 
quence of a cold caught at her father’s 
funeral. 

Mr. Greville has left all his unentailed 
property, 14,0007. to 15,0007. per ann. to 

is grandson, Mr. Fulke Greville, and 

after him to the Hon. W. Cotton, only 
son of Viscount Combermere; the en- 
tailed property goes to his eldest son Mr. 
Rich. Greville, who disputes the will. It 
was the old Macartney property in the 
county of Longford, and worth about 
12,0007. per annum. 


Tuomas Lerke, Esa. 

Dec. 25. In Chester-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, aged 48, Thomas Leeke, esq. of 
Longford Hall, Shropshire; a magistrate 
for.the counties of Salop and Stafford, 
and High Steward of Newport. 

He was descended from an ancient 

Shropshire family, and was the elder son 
of Ralph Leeke, esq. who, having realized 
a large fortune in India, purchased the 
estate of Longford from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and built an elegant man- 
sion from the design of Bonomi, which 
was a few years ago destroyed by fire. 
He married Honoria-Frances, only dau. 
of Walter Harvey Thursby, esq. younger 
brother of John Harvey Thursby, esq. of 
Abington abbey, Northamptonshire, and 
left two sons, of whom the younger is 
Rector of Longford ; and three daughters, 
of whom the second is the wife of the 
ton. and Rey. William Neville, second 
son of the Earl of Abergavenny, and the 
youngest of the Rev. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, Bart. 

Mr. Leeke succeeded his father in the 
representation of the family, and as high 
steward of the corporation of Newport, 
Sept. 30, 1829. 

He was twice married, first, Nov. 13, 
1812, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late Brigadier-General Robert Shawe; 
who died in 1816, leaving two sons and 
one daughter ; and secondly Jan. 21, 1822, 
to Anna-Shawe, only daughter of the 
late Hon. Matthew Plunkett, brother to 
the 10th Lord Louth. 
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Joun Botton, Esq. 

Feb. 24. At Liverpool, aged 80, John 
Bolton, esq. ' 

Liverpool has lost by the demise of 
Mr. Bolton one: of its most honourable 
merchants and bountiful benefactors, one 
who was the ornament of society, a gen- 
tleman in mind and manners, who was 
held in the highest estimation by his 
friends, whom the poor blessed, and whose 
memory will long be cherished by all 
who appreciate worth and benevolence. 

Mr. Bolton was a native of Ulverston, 
in the same county. He entered early in 
life into commercial pursuits, resided for 
some time in the West Indies, and finally 
settled in Liverpool, where he acquired 
an almost princely fortune. In 1803, 
when England was menaced with foreign 
invasion, Mr. Bolton raised and clothed a 
corps in Liverpool at bis own expense, 
consisting of 10 companies and 600 men. 

Mr. Bolton was not less distinguished 
for his devoted attachment to Conserva- 
tive principles, than for the goodness of his 
heart and the extent of his philanthropy. 

He had a beautiful villa at Storrs, near 
the Lakes, in Westmerland, where he re- 
sided during the summer, and which was 
the resort of the most distinguished lite- 
rary and political characters. 

Mr. Bolton has left numerous legacies ; 
the bulk of his property goes to his widow, 
and will revert on her death to the Rev. 
Thomas Staniforth, sou of S. Staniforth, 
esq. of Liverpool. Mr. Bolton presented 
20002. to the various charities of Liver- 
pool shortly before his death. 





General Mina. 

Dec. 24, At Narbonne, aged 55, Don 
Francisco Espoz y Mina, the distinguished 
Spanish constitutional general. 

He was a native of Navarre, having 
been born of a respectable family, at 
Ydocin, about two miles from Pampe- 
luna. During the war against the French, 
his nephew, Don Xavier Mina, then a 
student at the University of Saragossa, 
raised a guerilla corps, with which he per- 
formed several spirited exploits, but being 
taken prisoner, in March 1810, the com- 
mand of the corps was transferred to 
Francisco, who soon rendered his name 
the terror of the French. Brave, active, 
indefatigable, full of resources, and pos- 
sessed of an admirable presence of mind, 
he incessantly harassed and wore down 
the strength of the enemy. The losses 
of the French were incalculable; while 
his were trifling, as the accuracy of the 
intelligence which he received prevented 
him from being surprised, and when he 
was far outnumbered, his troops disbanded 
by signal, and re-assembled again in a few 
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hours. It was in vain that, resolving to 
exterminate his division, Napoleon poured 
25,000 men into Navarre. Mina not only 
stood his ground, but eventually remained 
master of the province. In 1811 the re- 
gency gave him the rank of Colonel, in 
1812 that of Brigadier-General, and soon 
after that of General. His force in 1813 
consisted of 11,000 infantry and 2500 ca- 
valry, and with this he co-operated in the 
blockade of Pampeluna, and recovered 
Saragossa and several other places. 

-On the conclusion of peace, he went 
to Madrid, and had the mortification to 
find that he had been labouring only for 
the re-establishment of Absolutism. Dis- 
gusted with the policy of King Ferdinand, 
and having fruitlessly remonstrated with 
him, Mina endeavoured to persuade his 
brother officers to make an effort in the 
cause of freedom ; though his plans were 
powerfully counteracted by the influence 
of the priesthood, he proceeded to Na- 
varre, and gained over the garrison of 
Pampeluna; but in this attempt he met 
with no eflicient co-operation. 

He had then no resource but to seek 
an asylum in France, and he reached Paris 
in safety: but, whilst resident in the 
French capital, he was arrested by a 
commissary of police, employed by the 
Spanish ambassador, the Count de Casa 
Flores. On this occasion, Louis behaved 
in a manner which was highly honourable 
to him. He turned the commissary out 
of his place, insisted upon the ambassador 
being recalled, and not only released Mina, 
but granted him a pension of 1000 franes. 
The Spanish general was not ungrateful. 
He refused to have any intercourse what- 
ever with Napoleon, quitted France, joined 
the King at Ghent, and returned with him 
to Paris. 

Until the army of Cadiz raised the 
standard of freedom, in 1822, by proclaim- 
ing the constitution of 1812, Mina con- 
tinued to live very privately in France; 
but, as soon as that event took place, he 
hurried back to Navarre, collected a few 
hundreds of his followers, and was ad- 
vancing against Pampeluna, when a de- 
putation was sent to him by the inhabi- 
tants, informing him that the King had 
accepted the Constitution. Shortly after, 
he was appointed Captain-general of the 
three armies of Navarre, Catalonia, and 
Arragon; and was employed in suppress- 
ing a formidable insurrection in Catalonia, 
raised by the ultra-royalist party. He 
remained in arms until the intervention 
of France, in the summer of 1823, again 
restored the absolute monarchy and en- 
abled Ferdinand to discard his professed 
adherence to the constitution. After 
this reverse, Mina, with many other dis- 
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tinguished Liberal leaders, took refuge in 
this country. He landed at Plymouth on 
the 30th Nov. 1823. 

Since the last change in affairs, and the 
accession of Christina, Mina has been 
again raised to prosperity and distinction, 
and again employed in the field, against 
Don Carlos. He has not, however, 
added to his former laurels; but rather 
tarnished them by his cruelty and sangui- 
nary measures. For the last few months 
he has remained inactive from disease. 
His body was interred on the 27th Dee. 
at iinet, with all the honours due to 
his rank and fame. By a royal decree, 
his widow is elevated to the rank of a 
Countess, with the grade of the nobility 
of Castile and the title of Countess of 
Espoz y Mina. The Cortes have de- 
creed a pension to her, amounting to the 
pay of a Lieutenant- General of the Spanish 
army, and another to the mother of the 
deceased soldier, now in her ninetieth 
year, and who, it is said, was wholly de- 
pendent on her son. 





Coroner P. Donerty, C.B., K.C.H. 

Jan. 20. At Bath, Colonel Patrick 
Doherty, C.B., K.C.H. 

The eminent services of this officer 
commenced and terminated in the 13th 
light dragoons, in which he was appointed 
Cornet in 1794, shortly rose to the rank 
of Captain, and served for two years in 
the West Indies, from 1796 to 1798. In 
April 1800 he purchased a majority ; and 
in April 1808 was promoted to the brevet 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel. The regiment 
remained in England until Feb. 1810, 
when it embarked for Portugal, and joined 
the second division of the army, with 
which it continued almost the whole of 
the campaigns in the Peninsula and 
France. Colonel Doherty commanded 
the 13th dragoons in the battles of Vit- 
toria, the Pyrennees, Nive, Bayonne, 
Orthes, Toulouse, and many others ; and 
in the latter part of the campaign of 1814 
he commanded a brigade consisting of the 
13th and 14th dragoons. He received a 
medal for the battle of Vittoria, a clasp 
for that of Orthes, and was made a C. B. 

In 1815 the 13th again served on the 
continent, and was present at the battle 
of Waterloo, but Col. Doherty was then 
lying at Brussels, confined by a very se- 
vere attack of fever and ague. He after- 
wards commanded his regiment in France, 
his regiment forming part of the army of 
occupation. He retired from the corps Dec. 
1818, and was made K.C.H. Jan. 1835. 

He had two sons in the same regiment, 
who were both wounded at Waterloo. 
One was subsequently Major in the 13th 
drag. the other in the 27th foot: both 
are now deceased. 
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Cotonet Cuitrrorp, C.B. 

Jan.1. In Duke-street, St. James's, 
aged 58, Colonel Miller Clifford, C.B. 
and K.H. late of the 58th regiment. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the 
83d regiment in 1794, and was on service 
with his regiment in Jamaica during the 
Maroon war, from May to Oct. 1795. He 
then sailed for St. Domingo, where he 
served until Sept. 1798. During that pe- 
riod he was present at the defence of 
Fort Irvis, when it was stormed by the 
enemy, who were repulsed with great 
loss. The senior officer, Lieut. Talbot, 
being killed, the command devolved on 
Lieut. Clifford, who received from Brig. - 
Gen, Churchill a letter warmly commend- 
ing his * spirit and valour.” During the 
siege, the officers’ mess had an almost 
miraculous escape, sitting in a temporary 
magazine with powder-casks for their 
table and their stools, when a 5§ inch 
shell fell and burst in the room, yet with- 
out igniting the powder. 

In Feb. 1799 Lieut. Clifford was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain in the I Ith 
West India regiment ; soon after which 
he returned to England, and remained at 
the Royal Military College until the com- 
mencement of hostilities in 1803, when he 
was appointed to the 28th regiment, and 
served in Hanover in 1805 and 1806, and 
in Denmark, during the siege of Copen- 
hagen, in 1807. He served in the Penin- 
sula in 1808 and to Jan. 1809; from June 
to Sept. 1809 at Walcheren ; from March 
1810 to April 1812 at Gibraltar; and after- 
wards at Ceuta on the coast of Africa. 

In Nov. 1810 he was appointed to a 
majority in the 89th regiment ; and served 
in Halifax from Oct. 1812 to May 1813; 
and from that time to June 1815 in the 
Canadas, where he commanded the 89th 
at the actions at Chrystler’s, Nov. 11, 
1813. For that service he received a 
medal ; and at the latter date he obtained 
the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 

On the 25th July 1814, at Lundy’s land, 
near the falls of Niagara, he again suc- 
ceeded to the command of the regiment, 
after Lt.-Col. Morrison was wounded ; 
and be was present at the siege of Fort 
Erie, in Aug. and Sept. 1814. 

In Nov. 1827 Col. Clifford was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 58th regi- 
ment, with which he served for a consi- 
derable time in India, and in 1830 he 
attained the rank of Colonel. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath, June 4, 1815; and a Knight of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order Jan. 1836. 


Capt. Haruis, C.B. 
Oct. 27. At Davenport, in his 50th 
year, George Harris, esq. a Post Captain, 
R.N. & C.B. formerly M.P, for Grimsby. 
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He was a son of the late Mr. Thomas 
Harris, for more than half a century the 
chief proprietor and manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. He joined the Medusa 
as Midshipman in June 1801. On the 
night of the 16th Aug. following, he was 
engaged in a boat attack made on the 
flotilla off Boulogne, and he was present 
at the taking of four Spanish frigates on 
the Sth of Oct. 1804. In July 1805 he 
obtained his Lieutenancy, and was ap- 
pointed to the Apollo, in which vessel he 
served with distinction in the Mediterra- 
nean; in Jan. 1807 he was appointed 
Commander, and a few months after to 
the Barracouta. In July 1808 he was 
posted into the Sir Thomas Drake, in 
which, during 1810 and 1811, he was very 
actively employed on the East India and 
Channel] stations. In Aug. 1810 he cap- 
tured off Juva a Batavian ship of 8 guns, 
a schooner of 6 guns, a privateer, and two 
gun-boats of 4 guns each; and, in addition 
to these, between 9th Aug. and 8th Sept. 
seven Batavian gun-boats, five piratical 
proas, and thirty-five Dutch trading ves- 
sels. In May 1811 a French flotilla, in 
all 16 sail, were totally captured and de- 
stroyed by the Sir Francis Drake and 
her boats; and in Aug. following Capt. 
Harris was eminently successful in taking 
possession of the French fortress at Su- 
manap, on the isle of Madura, a service 
which was followed up by what Rear- 
Adm. Stopford described as a ‘ master- 
stroke of policy” on the part of Capt. 
Harris,—the detaching of the Sultan of 
Madura from the French alliance, and 
attaching him to the British interests, 
which ‘+ essentially contributed to the 
final reduction of Java.” Of these ser- 
vices a full narrative will be found in 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, Sup- 
plement, Part I. pp. 286—291. 

In Aug. 1812 Capt. Harris was ap- 
pointed to la Bella Poule, in which, on 
the 3d April 1813, he captured the Grand 
Napoleon, an American schooner of 4 
guns, but pierced for 22, and measuring 
305 tons. On the 11th of the following 
month he also took the Revenge letter 
of . tie pierced for 16 guns, and bear- 
ing 4. 

In 1814 he joined the squadron under 
Rear. Admiral Penrose, in the Gironde, 
and commanded a party of 800 seamen 
and marines, which escaladed five forts or 
batteries which protected the entrance to 
that river, and destroyed all their works 
and cannon,amounting in all to forty-seven 
36 pounders and seventeen 13-inch mor- 
tars. For these gallant services he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath, 
June 4, 1815. 

On the 22d March, 1823, Capt. Harris 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VII. 


was appointed to the Hussar 46; and in 
the following November he was brought 
to a Court Martial at Plymouth, on a 
charge of delaying the public service, 
whilst under orders to convey his Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador to Lisbon. From 
this charge he was “ most honourably ac- 
quitted,” bis ship having been proved to 
have been in perfect readiness from the 
time of his anchoring in Plymouth Sound, 
and to have been solely and entirely de- 
layed az the non-embarkation of Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton. 

In 1830 Capt. Harris was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Great 
Grimsby, where he acquired great popu- 
larity by his exertions in establishing a 
manufactory for cables, ropes, and sails, 
for which he had obtained a patent. He 
was not, however, re-elected in 183]. 

Capt. Harris married, Nov. 29, 1821, 
Anna-Maria, eldest daughter of John 
Woodcock, esq. of Fern Acres, co. Buck- 
ingham. 

Rev. Wi.1am Farisa, B.D. 

Jan.12. At Little Stoneham, Suffolk, 
aged 79, the Rev. William Farish, B.D. 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the university of Cambridge, and 
Vicar of St. Giles’s in that town. 

Mr. Farish was the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Farish of Carlisle, at the grammar 
school of which city he received his edu- 
cation, unti} his removal to Cambridge, 
where, at the age of sixteen, he was en- 
tered a sizar of Magdalene college. When 
he took his bachelor’s degree, in 1778, he 
was in some danger, from his unassuming 
manner, of being placed below his merit ; 
but, suddenly awakening to his situation, 
he challenged the whole senate-house to 
a trial of mathematical skill, and the re- 
sult was that he came off Senior Wrangler 
and first Smith’s prize-man. 

Shortly after, he was elected Fellow, 
and appointed a tutor, in his college. In 
1781 he proceeded to the degree of M.A. 
In 1792 he served the office of Senior 
Proctor, in which capacity he enforced a 
strict discipline. 

In 1794 he was elected Professor of 
Chemistry; and in his lectures in that 
capacity he was the first to introduce the 
application of that science to the arts and 
manufactures, and to combine with its 
study the practical adjuncts of mechanics 
and engineering. 

In 1792 Mr. Farish had stood a candi- 
date for the Jacksonian professorship ; 
but was successfully opposed by the Rey. 
Francis John Hyde Wollaston. He suc- 
ceeded that gentleman in 1813. 

In 1800 Mr. Farish was collated to the 
church of St. Giles’s in Cambridge, by 
Dr. Yorke, then —— of Ely. We are 
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sorry that the paucity of our materials 
makes this notice of Professor Farish so 
inadequate. His second son, George 
Farish, M.A. of Queen’s and Trinity 
Coll. Camb. and of the Inner Temple, 
died at Madeira on the 1st of Nov. last, in 
his 28th year. 


Hucu Ley, M.D. 

Hugh Ley, M. D., whose death is re- 
corded in our last number, p. 331, was 
born at Abingdon, in Berkshire, in the 
year 1790. He was the son of Dr. Ley, 
who afterwards practised at Penzance, in 
Cornwall, where he died in the year 1826. 
He was descended of an old ad highly 
respectable family in the West of England, 
which is divided into several branches, all 
derived from a common stalk ; one branch 
was ennobled in the person of the distin- 
guished lawyer, James Ley, of Teffont 
Evias, Wilts, who was successively Chief 
Justice in Ireland and in England, and 
ultimately Lord High Treasurer. He 
was created a Baronet; then raised to the 
Peerage, by the title of Baron Ley, of 
Ley, in the county of Devon; and was 
lastly created, by King Charles the First, 
Earl of Marlborough. (See his pedigree, 
with a portrait and a print of his monu- 
ment, in Sir R. C. Hoare’s Hundred of 
Westbury.) 

Dr. Ley was educated at Abingdon, 
under the celebrated classical scholar Dr, 
Lempriere, and, being intended for the 
medical profession, studied assiduously at 
the Borough hospitals, and was admitted 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, but afterwards went to Edinburgh, 
and graduated in the year 1813; having 
first published an inaugural Dissertation, 
* De Natura intima Phthiseos Pulmona- 
lis,”” in which he exhibited much research 
and discrimination. On his return to 
London, he was elected one of the Phy- 
sicians of the Westminster Lying. in- 
Hospital, in the room of Dr. Thynne, 
deceased, and in due time was admitted 
a Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Subsequently to this, he 
became associated with Dr. Merriman, 
in giving lectures on midwifery and the 
diseases of women and children, at the 
Middlesex Hospital, and was appointed 
Assistant Obstetric Physician to that 
Institution; and on the resignation of 
the office by Dr. Merriman, he was 
unanimously elected Physician in his 
stead. 

There are several very valuable papers 
in the London Medical Gazette, by Dr. 
Ley. His only separate publication is, 
« An Essay on Laryngismus Stridulus, 
together with a Dissertation on the Pa- 
thology of the Nerves.” 1n this essay he 


[April, 


places in a new point of view the nature 
of an obscure and duubtful disease ; it is 
indeed a work abounding with practical 
information, and demonstrating in every 
page the acumen and sagacity for which 
the author was justly esteemed. But it 
was in the lecture room that Dr. Ley 
shone forth most conspicuously, as few 
have ever possessed greater powers of 
language, or greater clearness in the ar- 
rangement of his matter. Of him it may 
be said with truth, “ Erat in verborum 
splendore elegans, compositione aptus, 
fucultate copiosus.” 

Dr. Ley was appointed to the Obste- 
trie Chair at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, in the autumn of 1835, and speedily 
acquired the respect and regard of his 
elass, who will long regret his untimely 
end, as will numerous friends and patients, 
to whom his kindness and attention, his 
skill and judgment, greatly endeared him. 

Dr. Ley was married, but left no chil- 
dren. He died of an affection of the 


heart, consequent upon acute rheumatism. 
His professional character was deservedly 
high, and without blemish ; his conduct 
and sentiments on all subjects were those 
of a gentleman. 

(Principally taken from the London 
Medical Gazette, No. 483.) 


Epwarp Turner, M.D. F.R.S. 

Feb. 12. At Hampstead, aged 40, Ed- 
ward Turner, M.D. F.R.S. Lond. and 
Edinb. Professor of Chemistry at Uni- 
versity College, London. 

He was a native of Jamaica, but was 
early removed, for his education, to Eng- 
land. He graduated as Doctor of Medi- 
cine in Edinburgh. Having determined 
to make Chemistry the principal object of 
his study, he went, even after taking his 
degree, to Gottingen, where he continued 
for two years, devoting his whole atten. 
tion, under Professor Stromeyer, to that 
science and the kindred one of mineralogy. 
He returned to Edinburgh in 1824, and 
began to lecture on his favourite science. 
On the foundation of the University of 
London, in 1828, he was appointed Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry at that Institution, to 
the success of which, as a medical school 
especially, by his character, his abilities, 
his indefatigable exertions as a man of 
science and as a teacher, his prudence, 
and the amenity of bis manners, he has 
contributed a very ample share. His 
class has been large and constantly flou- 
rishing ; and his lectures were remarkable 
for the simplicity and clearness with 
which the most apparently complicated 
principles and facts were expounded. As 
a chemist, he was an acute and original 
observer, and he was distinguished by the 
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extent and accuracy of his knowledge in 
al] departments. 

Dr. Turner’s first publication was a 
small treatise on the Atomic Theory. 
His ‘ Elements of Chemistry’ has heen 
for some years the text book used by 
almost all teachers. He was the author 
of several papers in scientific perivdicals, 
and in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
cieties of Edinburgh and London. 

Dr. Turner was a member of the esta- 
blished Church of England, and a striet 
observer of its ordinances; but his reli- 
gion was perfectly free from bigotry or 
intolerance. An extraordinary amenity 
and benevolence were the characteristics 
of his disposition. 

To gratify his admiring friends and 
pupils, bis body was brought to the Col- 
lege, and thence accompanied by them on 
the 18th Feb. to the cemetery at Kensall 
Green. 


Rev. W. M. Heap. M.A. 

Jan..... Aged 70, the Rev. William 
Margetson Heald, M. A. late Vicar of 
Birstal, near Leeds. 

Mr. Heald was born within two miles 
of the place in which he followed his mi- 
nisterial labours for 38 years. He was a 
native of Dewsbury Moor, and fellow 
student with the Rev. Dr. Naylor, of 
Wakefield, at the Batley grammar school, 
at that time under the able management 
of the Rev. Mr. Hargreaves. Mr. Heald 
was primarily destined for the medical 
profession, and for that purpose was ar- 
ticled toa Mr. Floyd, of Leeds: heafter- 
wards attended lectures in Edinburgh and 
in London, and was one of the class of 
the celebrated John Hunter during the 
last course of lectures given by that ex- 
cellent lecturer. Mr. Heald then com- 
menced practice as a surgeon and apothe- 
cary in Wakefield, but after a very short 
time he became so dissatisfied with the 
profession, that he determined to aban- 
don it. He then went to Cambridge, 
where his friend Mr. Naylor was studying, 
and entered at Catharine Hall, He gra- 
duated B. A. 1794, M. A. 1798. Having 
entered holy orders, he obtained a curacy 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, which 
he held for some time, and also became 
tutor to some young men in the university. 
Shortly after this, he was appointed cu- 
rate of Birstal, on the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Ogden, to which place he removed 
with his pupils. Three years after, in 
1800, upon the death of the incumbent, 
Mr. Heald obtained the vicarage, which 
he faithfully served to within a few months 
of his death. In the month of July last, 
he signified to the congregation his desire 
to retire more privately than the vicarage 





duties would allow him, and having sig- 
nified his desire to the Archbishop of 
York, (in whose gift is the living) his 
Grace, in the most handsome manner, 
immediately presented the living to W. 
M. Heald, jun. M.A., than whom no man 
more richly deserved it. 

Amongst Mr. Heald’s earliest pupils 
were the present Venerable Archdeacon 
Musgrave, Vicar of Halifax, and his bro- 
ther the Rev. F. Musgrave, Fellow Trin. 
Col). Cambridge. 

During Mr. Heald’s medical studies, 
and while he was in Edinburgh, he pub- 
lished a poem, “ The Brunoniade,” of 
considerable spirit, attacking the doctrine 
of Brown, who, at that period, was con- 
tending for the palm of pre-eminence with 
Cullen, Mr. Heald’s other publications 
have been of a different nature, but all 
displaying a mind very highly polished 
and judiciously managed. In_ politics 
Mr. Heald was a consistent Liberal, and 
was never deterred from freely and fear- 
lessly avowing his principles. No man 
ever enjoyed more general respect in a 
parish of such extent and density, the po- 
pulation exceeding 25,000. As proof of 
this we may refer to the very handsome 
presents from both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters so very recently presented to their 
beloved Vicar. 





JoserH Sapine, Esq. F.R.S. 

Jan. 24 In Mill-street, Hanover- 
square, aged 67, Joseph Sabine, esq. F. R., 
L., and Z. SS. &e. &c. 

This highly-talented man was educated 
or the bar, but we do not find that he was 
actually called. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society Nov. 7, 1799. In 1808 he was 
appointed inspector-general of taxes, 
which office he held for twenty-six years, 
and when that office was abolished in 
1835, the present government allowed 
him a compensation pension of 3502. per 
annum, seven of his colleagues having re- 
tired eighteen years before on 4002. Mr. 
Sabine was honorary secretary (we may 
say founder) of the Horticultural Society, 
treasurer and vice-president of the Zoo, 
logical Society, and one of the council of 
the Royal and Linnean Societies, and 
many other scientific institutions. His 
management of the Horticultural Society 
was considered by a numerous party to 
have contributed to the enormous debt in 
which, some years ago, the Society was 
involved ; which led to his retirement, 
though without any imputation upon his 
personal honesty. His interference in 
the management of the Zoological So- 
ciety more recently led to serious dissen- 
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sions; but his views were supported by a 
numerous body of friends. 

His body was interred on the Ist Feb. 
in the cemetery at Kensall Green. The 
gentlemen who attended the funeral were, 
his nephew, Captain Browne; Captain 
Bowles, R.N.; Edward Barnard, esq ; 
Robert Brown, esq.; Dr. Beattie; Ed- 
ward §S. Hardisty, esq.; and Thomas 
Goode, esq. 

The public is indebted to the perse- 
vering exertions and personal influence of 
Mr. Sabine, for the marble statue to the 
memory of Sir Joseph Banks, placed in 
the hall of the British Museum, and also 
for the monument erected to Philip Mil- 
ler, in Chelsea churchyard. 


Apo. Sir Joun Harvey, K.C.B. 

Feb. 17. At Upper Deal, Sir John 
Harvey, K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue. 

This officer was the second son of the 
late Captain John Harvey, who com- 
manded the Brunswick, of 74 guns, in 
the memorable battle of the Ist of June, 
1794.* 

He entered the naval service in early 
life, and served, on the Newfoundland 
station, midshipman of the Rose frigate, 
commanded by bis uncle the late Sir 
Henry Harvey, and subsequently on 
board other ships, in various parts of the 
world, until promoted from the Royal 
George, Admiral Barrington, to the rank 
of Lieutenant, 3d Nov. 1790. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed to the Shark 
sloop, commanded by Capt. the Hon. 
Arthur K. Legge: in Oct. 179] he was 
appointed to the Nemesis, Capt. Alex. I. 
Ball, and actively employed on the Mil- 
ford station, until the beginning of 1793: 
in February of that year he was, by the 
particular request of Capt. Sinclair, ap- 
pointed his First Lieutenant in the Iphi- 
genia frigate, and sailed in March to the 
West Indies, under the command of Sir 
Alan Gardner. By the following Au- 
gust the Iphigenia proceeded to Jamaica, 
to be under the orders of Commodore 
Ford; and when on that station, and in 
company with the Penelope, Capt. B. S. 
Rowley, she assisted, on the night of the 
20th Nov. in the capture of the fine 
French frigate Inconstant, 

In April 1794 he was appointed, by his 
father’s friend, Commodore Ford, fifth 
lieutenant of the Europa, to take his 
chance of promotion: in that ship he saw 
much service on the coast of St. Domingo, 
and at the capture of Port-au-Prince. 
The numerous vacancies by death, from 
the very unhealthy state of the station 





* Gent. Mag. vol. Lxiv. ii. pp. 673, 
954. 
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(the Iphigenia in particular having lost 
her Captain and all her officers, with the 
exception of the surgeon), occasioned his 
promotion to the rank of Commander on 
the 5th Sept. (two Captains, Roberts and 
Hills, having died on that day) and ap- 
pointment to L’ Actif brig; he sailed from 
Jamaica on the 2d Nov. under the orders 
of the St. Alban’s, Captain Vashon, in 
company with the Chichester and home- 
ward-bound trade, when, from the ex- 
ceedingly leaky condition of L’ Actif, and 
the rough state of the weather, she sud- 
denly foundered, late in the evening of 
the 25th; with great difficulty the crew 
were saved by the boats of the St. Alban’s, 
the evening being dark, with a heavy sea, 
After a tedious and tempestuous passage, 
and in a very distressed condition, from 
shortness of provisions, the St. Alban’s 
reached Cork, having narrowly escaped 
being captured by a French fleet. On 
his arrival in England, Captain Harvey 
found himself promoted, on the 16th Dec. 
1794, to the rank of Post-Captain, in 
consequence of the distinguished conduct 
of his father in the battle of the Ist of 
June. 

Capt. Harvey not being successful in 
his repeated applications for the command 
of a frigate, he was, by the request of his 
uncle Sir Henry Harvey, who was in 
command of a squadron, and whose flag 
was flying on board the Prince of Wales, 
98, appointed to that ship 30th July, 
1795: and he shared with his uncle the 
anxiety attending the hazardous expedi- 
tion, in the winter season, to Quiberon 
Bay. 

Sir Henry being appointed Commander- 
in- Chief of the Leeward Islands, reached 
Barbadoes 19th June, 1796. On the 12th 
Feb. 1797, Sir Henry sailed from Marti- 
nique with the squadron and the troops 
under the command of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, to attack the island of Trinidad, 
where they arrived by the afternoon of 
the 16th. On the same night the Spanish 
squadron, commanded by a Rear-Admi- 
ral, of four sail of the line and one fri- 
gate, were burnt by the enemy, with the 
exception of one ship of the line, taken 
possession of by the boats of the British 
squadron: the island surrendered to the 
British forces on the 18th; Capt. Harvey 
was, on this occasion, selected by the 
Admiral to be the bearer of his dispatches, 
communicating the particulars of this im- 
portant conquest, and arrived at the Ad- 
miralty on the 27th March. 

Though urgent in his solicitations for 
employment, Capt. Harvey did not suc- 
ceed until the 24th Sept. 1798, when he 
was appointed to the Southampton, of 
32 guns, in which ship he proceeded to 
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the West Indies; cruized successfully 
against the enemy in those seas, and as- 
sisted at the capture of the Danish set- 
tlements. He quitted the Southampton, 
and returned to England, Aug. 1801, in 
command of the Amphitrite, and was 
shortly afterwards superseded by Capt. 
F. Warren. ‘. 

In July 1804, Capt. Harvey was ap- 
pointed to the Agamemnon, of 64 guns, 
which ship, at the close of the year, was 
one of the squadron under the command 
of Sir John Orde, off Cadiz, on which 
station he captured several valuable Spa- 
nish vessels, the proceeds of which be- 
came droits of Admiralty, though the 
Spaniards had declared war, and Captain 
Harvey had had orders from Sir John 
Orde to take, sink, burn and destroy, all 
Spanish vessels. On the 9th of April, 
1805, the Agamemnon, in company with 
the squadron undér Sir John Orde, was 
surprised while at anchor off Cadiz, for 
the purpose of refitting and victualling, 
by the sudden appearance of the Toulon 
fleet ; on which occasion the Agamemnon 
was so expeditiously equipped and pre- 
pared for action, as to elicit the following 
testimonial :—“ Mem. The Commander- 
in-Chief has great pleasure in returning 
his thanks to Capt. Harvey for the very 
officer-like manner in which his new 
main-yard was got on board and rigged 
for service. J. Orpr.” 

The Agamemnon subsequently joined 
the fleet under Sir Robert Calder, and 
on the 22d July, off Ferrol, bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the battle with, and 
capture of, two sail of the line of the 
combined French and Spanish fleet. On 
the 22d August following, the Agamem- 
non was one of the ships under Admiral 
Cornwallis, when the French fleet escaped 
— his meditated attack in Bertheaume 

ay. 

In Sept. 1805 Capt. Harvey was re- 
moved from the Agamemnon to the Ca- 
nada, 74 guns, and proceeded with the 
outward-bound trade to the Leeward 
Islands, where he was actively employed, 
until he returned to England in charge of 
the homeward-bound trade; the Canada, 
being in a defective state, was paid off in 
Dec. 1807. 

In July 1808 Captain Harvey was ap- 
pointed to the Leviathan, of 74 guns, and 
was employed a short time in the Chan- 
nel; afterwards at Cadiz, and in the Me- 
diterranean, under Lord Collingwood. 
The Leviathan was one of the squadron, 
under Sir George Martin, detached by 
Lord Collingwood, in pursuit of three 
French ships of the line and a frigate, 
and succeeded in driving them on shore 
at Cette, two. of which were burnt. 
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Captain Harvey left the Leviathan in 
March 18]1, and took the command of 
the Royal Sovereign, 110 guns; he con- 
tinued in the Mediterranean until Octo- 
ber 1811; then returned, in consequence 
of ill health, to England, and quitted, in 
December following, the command of 
that ship. 

Capt. Harvey was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral 4th Dec. 1813. 
He was appointed Commander-in- Chief 
of the Leeward Islands, and arrived, with 
his flag on board the Antelope, 50 guns, 
at Barbadoes on the 22d March, 1816. 
Ina violent and destructive hurricane, in 
Nov. 1817, the Antelope was, by the 
Rear- Admiral's judicious arrangement, 
saved from being wrecked at St. Lucia 
by timely proceeding to sea from that 
island. he Rear-Admiral returned to 
England, and struck his flag, March 1819. 
He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral 27th May, 1825, and was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Most 
Hon. Military Order of the Bath in June 
1833; and on the 10th Jan. 1837 was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Admiral of the 
Blue. 

That Sir John Harvey was a zealous 
officer and good seaman is amply testified, 
by the highly flattering encomiums be- 
stowed upon him by his superiors: the 
ships which he commanded were, on all 
occasions, well conducted, and kept in 
most efficient fighting order. His care 
of the public stores was such as to merit 
the commendation of Lord Collingwood, 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, and other flag- - 
officers under whom he served. 

He has left a widow and one daughter, 
having married in 1797 his first cousin, 
the only daughter of William Wyborn 
Bradley, esq., of Sandwich. 





Mr. James CERVETTO. 

Feb. 5. Aged 90, Mr. James Cervetto, 
** the younger,” formerly a celebrated vio- 
lincellist. 

He was the son of the elder James 
Cervetto, who was born in Italy in 1682, 
and came in 1738 to London, where he 
continued until 1783, and then died at the 
great age of 101. He first brought the 
violincello into favour in England, though 
his tone, in comparison with more modern 
performers, was raw and uninteresting. 
He was leader of the Drury-lane orchestra 
in the time of Garrick; and in conse- 
quence of his very prominent nose, the 
gods in the gallery used to call out “ Play 
up, Nosey!”? Hence the origin of a phrase 
not unfrequently heard at the theatre even 
to the present day. 

The younger Cervetto, when quite a 
child, and hardly acquainted with the ga- 
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mut, had a better tone on the violincello, 
and played what he was able to execute, 
in a manner much more chantante than 
his father: and, when arrived at manhood, 
his tone and expression were equal to 
those of the best tenor voices. He was 
a member of the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians for seventy-two years; and he at- 
tended the Philharmonic and other con- 
certs (not as a performer) during the 
whole of last season. He inherited a 
good fortune from his father. He pub- 
lished some instrumental music of his 
own composition. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


In Dublin, the Rev. M. Burrowes, 
Curate of Upper Cumber. 

At Liangefelach, aged 77, the Rev. 
W. Davies, formerly curate of that pa- 
rish. 

At Loddiswell, Devonshire, aged 50, 
the Rev. Thomas Freke, Rector of ‘that 
arish, and Down St. Mary. He was of 

manuel college, Cambridge; M.A. 
1812 ; was instituted to the latter living in 
that year, and to Loddiswell on his own 
patronage in 1824. 

At Stathern, Leicestershire, aged 70, 
the Rev. William Greenwood, Vicar of 
Hose, and for forty years Curate of 
Stathern. He was presented to Hose 
by the Duke of Rutland, in 180]. 

At Kilpyll, co. Cardigan, the Rev. 
Hugh Lloyd, Vicar of Liangeitho, in that 
county, to which he was collated in 1816, 
byDr. Burgess, then Bishop of St. David's. 

The Rev. H. Morgan, Rector of Dy- 
sart, Queen’s County. 

At Hartest, Suffolk, aged 71, the Rev. 
William Weller Poley, of Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791. 
- The Rev. John Singleton, Vicar of 
Bole, Notts. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1793, M.A. 
1796 ; and was presented to Bole in 1811, 
by the Prebendary of that stall in the Ca- 
thedral Church of York. 

At his residence, Trenethic, near Hel- 
ston, Cornwall, aged 83, the Rev. Thomas 
Willis, Vicar of Wendron with Helston. 
He was of University college, Oxford, 
B.C.L. 1778; and was presented to 
Wendron by Queen’s college, in 1784. 

Oct. 17. At Bombay, aged 43, the 
Rev. D. Young, Chaplain in the East 
India Company’s Service. 

Dec. 20. Aged 76, the Rev. William 
Rawlings, Vicar of Padstow, Cornwall. 
He wasason of William Rawlings, esq. a 
distinguished merchant of Padstow; bro- 
ther to the late Thomas Rawlings, esq. 
High Sheriff of Cornwall in 1803; and 
uncle to the present William Rawlings, 
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esq. of Radstow. He was a member of 
Exeter college, Oxford, and was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Padstowin 1790. 
His son, the Rev. William Rawlings, is 
Rector of Lansallos, in Cornwall, and 
married in 1821, Caroline, daughter of 
John Rogers, esq. of Penrose, and niece 
to the late Lord de Dunstanville. 

Jnn. 3. Aged 80, the Rev. Richard 
Smijth, Rector of Stapleford Tawney 
with Theydon Mount, and of Great War- 
ley, Essex. He was the third and youngest 
son of the late Rev. Sir Wai. Smijth, the 
sixth Bart. of Hill Hall, Essex, who also 
held the living of Stapleford Tawney, by 
Abigail, daughter of Andrew Wood, of 
Shrewsbury, esq.; took the degree of 
LL.B. as a member of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1801, and was pre- 
sented to the united churches above- 
named in the same year, by his brother 
the late Sir T. Smijth, Bart. and by other 
patrons to the living of Great Warley. 
He married Charlotte, daughter of James 
Montagu, esq. of Lackham, Wilts. who 
died in November, 1811. (See Gent. 
Mag. December, 1811, p. 594.) 

Jan. 11. At Stallingborough, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 78, the Rev. John Parkin- 
son, late Rector of Healing, and Vicar of 
Immingham. He was of Balliol college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1787; was instituted to 
Immingham in 1782, and to Healing in 
1793. 

Jan. 15. At Crickhowel, co. Brecon, 
aged 31, the Rev. Henry Vaughan, B.A. 
Vicar of that parish, and late Minister of 
Park Chapel, Little Chelsea. He was 
ordained to a scholarship of Worcester 
college, Oxford, about seven years since ; 
afterwards licensed to the curacy of Crick- 
howel; and on the resignation of the 
Rev. George Bevan appointed to the vi- 
carage. Here he laboured with a zeal 
beyond his strength; establishing Infant 
and Sunday Schools, and an Auxiliary 
Church Missionary Society; and by the 
overflow of his congregation rendering it 
necessary for his church to be enlarged. 
The vicarage yielding little more than 700. 
a year, Mr, Vaughan accepted last spring 
an invitation to the ministry of Park Cha- 
pel, Chelsea; but his loss at Crickhowel 
was so deeply felt, that his parishioners 
and friends voluntarily came forward with 
subseriptions to increase the stipend to 
250/., on condition of his return. To this 
he consented; but had only preached 
three times when attacked by this fatal 
illness. In 1833 Mr. Vaughan published 
a volume of Sermons; last summer, two 
preached at Chelsea on the observance of 
the Lord’s Day; and at the time of his 
decease he had in the press a course of 
Sermons, on the influencés of the Holy 
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Spirit, which his hearers at Chelsea ur- 
gently desired him to publish. 

Jan. 17. Aged 46, the Rev. Francis 
Freer Clay, fourteen years Minister of 
Wroxhall, Warwickshire, and for twenty- 
four years one of the assistant-masters of 
the Grammar School at Birmingham. He 
was the son of William Clay, esq. of 
London; was matriculated of Trinity 
college, Oxford, in 1807, and graduated 
B.A. 1811, M.A. 1814. 

Jan. 18. At St. Andrew’s, aged 90, 
the Rev. John Hunter, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Edinb. Principal of the United College 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard in that 
University. He was a native of Close- 
burn, in Dumfriesshire. It is about sixty 
years since he was appointed Professor of 
Humanity in the University of St. An- 
drew's. He retired from that chair some 
years ago, and was appointed Principal of 
the United College about eighteen months 
since. He was one of the most learned 
men of his day, and is known throughout 
the world for his editions of Virgil, Livy, 
Horace, and other Latin authors. His 
son, Dr. James Hunter, is Professor of 
Logic in the same University. 

The Rev. Dr. Willis, Rector of Kil- 
murry, near Limerick, (to which he was 
presented by the Marquess Wellesley, 
when Lord Lieutenant,) and Master of 
the Diocesan School. 

Jan. 19. In Half-moon-street, the 
Rev. Alexander Charles Louis D’ Arblay, 
Fellow of Christ coll. Camb. and Minis- 
ter of Ely Chapel. He was the only child 
of the late Lieut.-Gen.Count Piochard 
D’Arblay, formerly of the Royal Artil- 
lery of France, and of Madame D’ Arblay, 
the authoress of Evelina, &c. and daugh- 
ter of Charles Burney, Mus. D. author 
of the History of Music. He graduated 
B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821, and was pre- 
sented to the perpetual curacy of Camden 
Town by Dr. Moore, Vicar of St. Pan- 
cras, in 1824. 

In his 45th year, the Rev. William 
Stephen Dobson, of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Dobson, 
Perpetual Curate of St. James’s, Man- 
chester. He was of Peter-house, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1815, M.A. 1818. 

In Grosvenor-street, London, aged 
72, the Right Hon. and Rev. Andrews 
Windsor, seventh Earl of Plymouth. He 
was the fourth son of Other-Lewis the 
fourth Earl, by Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Thomas first Lord Archer, and suc- 
ceeded his nephew Other- Archer the sixth 
Earl, July 10, 1833. His lordship was 
formerly Rector of Rochford, Essex, and 
Vicar of Rbaiadar, co. Glamorgan, to the 
latter of which livings he was presented in 
1789 by his brother, and to the former 
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instituted in 1814; having taken the de- 
gree of M.A. at Cambridge, as a noble- 
man of Trinity ball, in 1786. He was 
unmarried, and is succeeded by his bro- 
ther Henry, the only surviving male in 
remainder to the peerage. 

Jan. 20. Aged 86, the Rev. Thomas 
Finch, Vicar of Barrington, and Hauxton 
cum Newton, Cambridgeshire. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1773, M.A. 1776; was presented to his 
united churches in 1775, the patronage 
of the former being in the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity College, and that of 
the latter in the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Jan. 21. Aged 69, the Rev. Edward 
Harbin, Vicar of Takeley, Essex. He 
was the son of the late Rev. John Har- 
bin, Rector of Hampreston, Dorsetshire, 
and was collated to Takeley in 1804, by 
Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of London. 

Jan. 22. Aged 77, the Rev. Richard 
Fawcett, Vicar of Leeds. He was the 
youngest son of the late Rev. Richard 
Fawcett, Perpetual Curate of St. John’s 
church, Leeds. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1781, M.A. 
1784. In 1783 he commenced his clerical 
duties as clerk in orders at Leeds; in 
1791 was presented to the perpetual cu- 
racy of Armley, Yorkshire, which he re- 
signed in 1815, upon his election to the 
vicarage of Leeds. Mr. Fawcett was 
an active and benevolent minister of re- 
ligion, and much beloved by the principal 
inhabitants of Leeds, who testified their 
respect to his memory by attending his 
remains to the grave. The right of pre- 
sentation to this valuable vicarage is 
vested in 25 trustees. 

At West Hoathly, in Sussex, aged 
36, the Rev. Charles John Paterson, 
Vicar of that parish. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822; and 
was presented to that living in 1827 by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Jan. 24. At Edinburgh, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. Dr. Anderson, Col- 
legiate Minister of the Old Grey Friars 
Church, 

At Standlake, in Oxfordshire, aged 
82, the Reverend James Stopes, Vicar 
of Wormenhall, Bucks, and Curate of 
Standlake and Yelford. He was the son 
of the Rev. James Stopes, and was born 
at Britwell, co. Oxford ; was educated at 
Merchant-taylors’ school, whence he was 
elected to a scholarship of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in 1773; became in due 
course a Fellow; and graduated B.A. 
1777, M.A. 1781. He was presented to 
Wormenhall in 1795, by Lord Clifden. 

Jan. 25. The Rev. William Farley, 
Vicar of Effingham, Surrey. He was 
the son of Thomas Farley, esq. of West- 
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bourne, Sussex; was matriculated of Mag- 
dalene hall, Oxford, in 1776, graduated 
B.A. 1783, M.A. 1784; and was pre- 
sented to Effingham in 1793, by the Lord 
Chancellor, 

Jan. 25. Aged 70, the Rev. John Ste- 
vens, Vicar of Swalcliffe, with Epwell, 
Oxfordshire, and Rector of Great Por- 
ingland, Norfolk. He was the son of Mr. 
John Stevens, of Bicester ; was educated 
at Winchester ; thence elected to a scho- 
larship at New college, Oxford, in 1787, 
became actual Fellow in 1789, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1795. In 1807 
he was presented by the college to the 
’ rectory of Birchanger, in Essex; which 
he exchanged during his year of grace for 
the vicarage of Swalcliffe with Epwell, 
and in 1813 was presented to the rectory 
of Great Poringland, Norfolk. He has 
left a widow and ten cbildren. 

At Tichboura, in Hampshire, aged 
63, the Rev. Samuel Strutt. He was 
the son of Samuel Strutt, esq. and born 
in the city of Westminster ; was matricu- 
lated at Merton college, Oxford, in 1791 ; 
and graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798. 

Jan. 26. At Witley, Surrey, aged 75, 
the Rev. John Flutter Chandler, Vicar of 
that parish and Woking. He was the son 
of John Chandler, esq. of Stoke Guil- 
ford, Surrey; was matriculated of Bra- 
senose college, Oxford, in 1778, took the 
degree of B. A. in 1783, and that of M. A. 
in 1786, as a member of University col- 
lege. He was presented to Woking by 
Earl Onslow in 1786, and instituted to 
Witley, of which he was patron, in 1815. 

At Scorton, -Yorkshire, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. William Bowe, M.A. for 
thirty-six years master of the free gram- 
mar-school there, and Prebendary of 
Compton Dundo in the church of Wells, 
to which he was collated by the present 
Bishop in 1828. 

Jan. 26. Aged 63, the Rev. Middle- 
ton Onslow, Rector of Bradford Peverel, 
co. Dorset. He was a younger brother 
of General Denzil Onslow. He was of 
King’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1799; and was 
oresented to his living by Winchester col- 
~ in 1814. His youngest son, Charles, 
died three weeks after his father, on the 
17th Feb. aged 23, after a lingering ill- 
ness caused by the blow of a cricket ball. 

Jan 28. At the Stone, Chalfont, St. 
Giles’s, aged 69, the Rev. William Jones, 
many years an active magistrate for Bucks. 

Jan. 29. At Sompting, in his 63d year, 
the Rev. Thomas Poole Hooper, Rector 
of Kingston by the Sea, and Vicar of 
Sompting, Sussex, F.L.S. He was born 
in London, the son of John Hooper, esq. 
matriculated of Pemb. coll. Oxf. 1791, 
graduated B.A. 1797, M.A. 1800; was 
presented to the vicarage of Shoreham, 
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Sussex, in 1801, by Magdalene college, 
Oxford ; to Kingston in 1809 by William 
Gorringe, Esq. ; and to Sompting in 1815 
by E. Barker, Esq. and thereupon re- 
signed Shoreham. 

Jan 30. At Hulton, Essex, aged 65, 
the Rev. Richard Black, Rector of that 
parish, of Copdock with Washbrook, Suf. 
folk, and of Catmere, Berkshire ; Chap- 
lain to Lord Walsingham. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, as 
sixth Junior Optime, M.A. 1805; was 
a to Catmere in 1810 by J. A. 

oublon, esq. to Hulton in 1814 by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and to 
Copdock in the same year by Lord Wal- 
singham. 

At Bampton, in Oxfordshire, aged 
71, the Rev. Thomas Burrow, one of 
the three Vicars of that parish. He 
was the son of James Burrow, esq. of 
Exeter; was matriculated of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1784, graduated B.A. 
1788, M.A. 1802, and was presented to 
his portion of Bampton in 1799, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

At Beccles, Suffolk, in his 70th year, 
the Rev. Harvey Taylor, Perpetual Cu. 
rate of Aldeby, Norfolk, and Curate of 
Weston, Essex. He was presented to 
Aldeby in 1812 by the Dean ard Chapter 
of Norwich. 

Jan. 31. At Yarmouth, aged 86, the 
Rev. John Foster, for fifty-five years Vi- 
car of Tunstead, Norfolk, and late for 
many years one of the ministers of St. 
George’s chapel, Yarmouth. 

At Brampton hall, co. Suffolk, aged 
77, the Rev. Naunton Thomas Orgill 
Leman, Rector of that parish and of 
Worlingham. His paternal name was 
Orgill ; he was of Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. 1782, 
M.A. 1787; subsequently to which pe- 
riod he took the name of Leman. He 
was instituted to Brampton in 1793, on 
his own nomination, and presented to 
Worlingham in the same year by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

At Lifton, in Devonshire, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Waddon Martyn, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and Luffincott. He 
was instituted to the latter parish in 
1794. and to the former where he had 
been for thirty-five years Curate, in 1833. 

Feb. 2. At King’s Repton, aged 54, 
the Rev. William Hodson, Curate of that 
parish. 

At Claydon, Suffolk, aged 54, the Rev. 
James Wood, Perpetual Curate of Wil- 
lisham, and twenty-five years Curate of 
Blakenham Parva. He was presented to 
Willisham in 1830 by T. Myers, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Morpeth, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Otter, Rector of Bothal with Heb- 
burn, and a Prebendary of York. He 
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was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A, 
1786, M.A. 1789, was collated to the 
prebend of Ulliskelfe in the cathedral 
church of York in 1808, by the present 
Archbishop, and presented to his living 
in 1810 by the Duke of Portland. 

Feb. 4. At Clifton, aged 54, the Rev. 
John Storer, Rector of Hawksworth, 
Notts. an official of the Peculiar of Bridg- 
north. He was the only son of John 
Storer, M.D. of Nottingham; was matri- 
culated of Christ church, Oxford, in 1800; 
graduated B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808; and 
was presented to Hawksworth by his fa- 
ther in 1808. 

Feb. 5. In Chelmsford old gaol, in his 
$2d year, the Rev. George Somers Clarke, 
D.D. Vicar of Great Waltham, Essex. 
He was the son of Somers Clarke, esq. 
of London; entered as a Commoner of 
Trinity college, Oxford, in 1774, and was 
afterwards a scholar and a Fellow of that 
Society. He graduated B.A. 1778, M.A. 
1781, B.D. 1789, D.D. 1803; and was 

resented to Great Waltham by his col- 
ege in 1797. His parishioners had for 
many years suffered from his eccentrici- 
ties, when in April 1823 they exhibited 
twenty-three articles against him ‘‘ for 
brawling in church,” and other irregulari- 
ties, and on the 22d May 1824, he was 
committed to Chelmsford old gaol, for 
contempt of the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Since that time, with the exception of a 
short period, he persisted in remaining in 
his cell, where he expired. He was mas- 
ter of several languages, and has left be- 
hind him a great many manuscripts, trans- 
lations of the Persian Bible, with mar- 
ginal notes, &c. but during the last twelve- 
months he in a great measure discontinued 
his labours, and became much more quiet 
in his general demeanour than when he 
first entered the prison. He has left a 
widow and two sons. 

At Brighton, aged 47, the Rev. Henry 
Mortlock, Chaplain to the workhouse. He 
was the sixth son of the late John Mort- 
lock, esq. of Cambridge ; and was a mem- 
ber of St. John’s college, in that university. 
He has left a widow and seven children. 

Aged 64, the Kev. Joseph Wilson, Rec- 
tor of Laxton, Northamptonshire, to which 
he was presented in 1820 by W. Evans, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Dorking, Surrey, aged 70, 
the Rev. George Feachem, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. 

At Aspatria, Cumberland, aged 77, the 
Rev. J. C. Gilbanks, Vicar of that parish, 
and Perpetual Curate of Hayle and Cul- 
gaith. He was presented to Hayle, (in 
the patronage of the Earl of Lonsdale) in 
1782, to Culgaith by the Vicar of Kirk- 
land in 1791, and collated to Aspatria in 
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1815 by Dr. Goodenough, then Bishop of 
Carlisle. 

At High Wycombe, Bucks, aged 71, 
the Rev. Richard Hunt, Vicar of Felkirk, 
Yorkshire, and Medmenham, Bucks. He 
was a native of London, was matriculated 
at St. Alban hall, Oxford, in 1785, gra- 
duated B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791; was col- 
lated to Felkirk in 1801 by Dr. Markham, 
then Abp. of York; and presented to Med- 
menham in the same year. 

At Bodmin, aged 87, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Pomery, for sixty years Vicar of 
St. Kew, the senior magistrate of Corn- 
wall, and with one exception the oldest 
incumbent. He was the son of John 
Pomery, esq. of Liskeard, was matri- 
culated of Exeter college, Oxford, in 
1768, graduated B.A. 1771, M.A. 1774, 
and was presented to his living in 1777. 
He caused to be buried in the church- 
yard of that parish, a coffin hewn out of 
moorstone, with a lid of the same granite, 
properly secured, which was done by his 
directions above two years ago, that his 
remains might be deposited therein. 
There is also a monument now in Bod- 
min of the same granite, beautifully cut, 
which is intended to perpetuate bis me- 
mory—the inseription, written by himself, 
is to be inlaid. 

At East Dulwich parsonage, Sur- 
rey, aged 74, the Rev. Edward New- 
ton Walter, Rector of Leigh, Essex. 
He was son of the Rev. Dr. Alleyne 
Walter, of Bath, and grandson of John 
Walter, esq. owner of Piercefield, co. 
Monmouth. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1787; and was collated to 
his living in 1808 by Dr. Porteus, then 
Bishop of London. His son, George 
Walter, esq. is the Resident Director of 
the London and Greenwich Railway. 

Feb. 8. In Devonshire-place, the Rev. 
Stawell Chudleigh. 

Aged 32, the Rev. Edmund Kerrison, 
Curate of East Dereham, Norfolk ; grand- 
son of the late Sir Roger Kerrison, Knt. 
He was M.A. of Corp. Chris. coll.Camb. 

Feb.9. Aged 74, the Rev. Isaac Ba- 
con, Rector of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire. 
He was the son of Mr. John Bacon, of 
Bridekirk, Cumberland ; was matricu- 
lated of Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1781 ; 
graduated B.A. 1785, M.A. 1789, and 
became a Fellow on the old foundation. 
He was presented to Blechingdon by that 
Society in 1807. 

Aged 33, the Rev. John Bathurst 
Schomberg, Chaplain to the King, Rec- 
tor of Belton, Suffolk, and of Edburton, 
Sussex. He was collated to Belton by 
his relative, Dr. Bathurst, the present. 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1830, and to Ed- 
burton by the — of Canter. 
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bury. He died suddenly of apoplexy in 
his gig. 
Feb. 11. At Epsom, aged 63, the 
Rev. Robert Hesketh, Rector of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, London, and of 
Acton Burnell, Shropshire. He was 
the son of Robert Hesketh, esq. of 
Shrewsbury ; was matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1792; graduated B.A, 
1797, M,A, 1814; was presented to Ac- 
ton Burnell in 1815 by Sir Edw. Smyth; 
and collated to St. Dunstan’s (a peculiar) 
in 1817, by the late Archbishop of Canter- 


ury. 

Feb. 13, At Pucklechurch, Glouces- 
. tershire, the Rev. George Swayne, D.D. 
Vicar of Hockley and South Bemfleet, 
Essex. He was formerly Fellow of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, M.A. 1798; was 
presented to Hockley in 1819 by that so- 
ciety, and to South Bemfleet in 1827 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

Feb. 15, At Clifton, aged 36, the Rev. 
—_— Biddulph, M.A. Minister of 
St tthew’s, Bristol; late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford. He was 
appointed the first incumbent of the new 
church of St. Matthew, Bristol, in 18.... 

. Feb. 18. Aged 48, the Rev. William 
Greenwood, Rector of Thrapston, North- 
amptonshire. He was formerly a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 
1821 ; and was presented to Thrapston in 
1828 by the Lord Chancellor. 

. Feb. 21. At Lianbedrog, Carnarvon- 
shire, aged 81, the Rev. Peter Williams, 
1).D. tor of that parish, Prebendary 
of Bangor, and for many years a magis- 
trate for that county. e was the son 
of Mr. Edw. Williams, of Northop, co. 
Flint ; was matriculated of Christchurch, 
Oxford, in 1776, graduated B.A. 1780, 
M.A. 1783, B. and D.D. 1802; became 
a Chaplain of Christchurch, and subse- 
quently Head Master of Bangor school, 
and Chaplain to Bp. Majendie, by whom 
he was collated to the rectory of Llanbe- 
drog in 1802, and to the prebend of Pen- 
nynydd ia 18... 

. Feb. 22. At Trull, near Taunton, at 
an advanced age, the Rev. Michael Dick. 
son, Vicar of Petminster, and Perpetual 
Curate of Trull. He was presented to 
the latter church in 1788. 

Feb. 27. At Norton Bavent, Wilts, 
aged 73, the Rev. George Smith, Vicar 
of that parish, and Perpetual Curate of 
Hill Deverill. He was of Trinity coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1787, M. A. 1790; was pre- 
sented to Norton Bavent by the King in 
1794, and to Hill Deverill in 1798 by one 
of the Prebendaries of Heytesbury. 

- March 7. At Turville, Bucks, aged 
62, the Rev. George Scobell, D.D. Vicar 
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of that parish, Rector of Brattleby, Lin- 
colnshire, and a magistrate for Bucking- 
hamshire.. He was the son of the Rev. 
George. Pender Scobell, of Penzance ; 
was educated at Blundell’s school, Tiver- 
ton, and thence elected in 1792, a Scho- 
lar of Balliol college; Oxford, where he 
succeeded to a Blundell fellowship in 
1797, graduated B.A. 1795, M.A. 1800, 
B. and D.D. 1810; and was presented to 
Brattleby by the college in 1803. He 
was for some time Master of the gram- 
mar school at. Henley upon Thames, and 
was presented in 1823 to the vicarage of 
Turville by the freeholders of the parish, 
where he afterwards constantly resided. 

March 8. Aged 49, the Rev. Edmund 
Probyn, Vicar of Longhope, and Rector 
of Abinghall, Gloucestershire. He was 
the son of the Rev. John Probyn, of 
Abinghall, was matriculated of University 
college, Oxford, in 1806, graduated B.A. 
1810, M.A. 1814; was presented to 
both his livings by his father in 1827. 

At Launceston, the Rev. John Rowe, 
Perpetual Curate of that place, to which 
ag appointed by the Corporation in 


March 10. The Rev. John Matthew, 
Rector of Kiloe with Stringston, Somer- 
set, and a magistrate for the pee x bro- 
ther to the late Rev. Charles Matthew, of 
Maldon. He was formerly Fellow of 
Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 1785, and 
was presented to his living in 1797 by 
that society. 

March 13. At the house of his father 
Mr. Richard Grant, in Little Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, aged 34, the Rev. Frederick 
Grant. His death was so sudden, that a 
coroner’s inquest was held, which found 
that it had been caused by an aneurism in 
the heart. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Jan. 11. In Beaumont-st. aged 70, 
Jobn George Wood, esq. F.S.A. 

.Jan. 13. In Bolton-row, aged 69, 
Thomas Lenox Napier Sturt, esq. late of 
Buckshaw-house, Dorset ; a younger bro- 
ther to the late Charles Sturt, esq. M.P. 

. Aged 44, Charles Ely, esq. of Notting- 
ham-st. and formerly of Cambridge. 

Jan. 14. In Welbeck-st. Wm. Gor- 
don Cuming Skene, of Pitburg and Dyce, 


esq. 

Jan, 18. In Chancery-lane, John Steer, 
esq. special pleader. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 12, 1823, 
and attended the Home Circuit and Sur- 
rey Sessions. 

Jan. 19.. In Chesterfield-st. aged 77, 
the Hon. Charlotte Johanna Grimston, 
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aunt of the Earl of Verulam. She was 
the youngest child of James 2d Visc. 
Grimston, by Mary, dau. of J. A. Buck- 
nall, esq. 

Jan. 20. In Coldbath-fields’ prison, 
aged 52, Underwood, a notorious begging- 
letter impostor. For some years he used 
to travel through the country in a fashion- 
able gig, and with an excellent horse, col- 
lecting subscriptions as a disinterested in- 
dividual, for persons alleged to be in dis- 
tress. By this means he not only con- 
trived to liveas a gentleman while travel- 
ling, but also, it is said, to make from 700/. 
to 8007. per annum. He had been com- 
mitted to prison as ar and vagabond. 

Jan. 21. At Kensington, aged 75, 
William Weld, esq. 

Jan. 22. At Chelsea, Mary, wife of 
John Charles Denham, esq. 

Jan. 23. In Regent-st. aged 59, Rich- 
ard Raynesford, esq. 

Jan. 24. In Harley-st. Janet, wife of 
James Lewis, esq. of Clifton. 

Jan. 25. At Brunswick-p]. Regent's- 
park, William Pitts Dimsdale, esq. of 
Cornbill, banker. 

At Clapham, aged 10, Edmund Parry, 
fifth son of John ‘Thornton, esq. 

Jan. 27. In Whitehall-gardens, aged 92, 
Elizabeth- Amelia, widow of Rich. Henry 
Alex. Bennett, esq. of Babraham, co. 
Cambridge (only ten days after the death 
of her sister the dowager Marchioness of 
Exeter; see p. 218). She was the eldest 
dau. of Peter Burrell, esq. father of the 
first Lord Gwydir, and grandfather of 
the —— Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
by Eliz. dau. and cob, of John Lewis, of 
Hackney, esq. She was mother of the 
Jate gallant t. Bennett, R.N. and of 
Lady Gordon and Lady Swinburne. Her 
body was conveyed for interment to Shore- 
well, I. W. 

Jan. 28. At Chester-st. Grosvenor- 
place, aged 23, Georgiana- Anne, wife of 


. Robert King, esq. 


Jan. 30. Sarah Lane, wife of Thos. 
Blizard, esq. of Cumberland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s- park, 

Jan.31. In Bryanstone-sq. John Rolls, 
esq. 

Jan. .... In the prime of life, Mr. 
Alfred Gomersall Vickers, artist, whose 
views on the Continent have embellished 
some of the most highly finished Annuals 
of latter years. A sale of his works took 
place at Christie’s, on the 16th Feb. 

Feb.11. In Queen-st. May Fair, Mrs. 
Frances William Laking. 

Feb. 13. In Westbourn-pl. Pimlico, 
W. E. Donnellan, esq. of Mount Tal- 
bot, Roscommon, Ireland. 

Feb, 14. Mrs. Louisa Barnett, widow of 
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B. Barnett, of Hereford, for seventeen 
years mistress of the Jews’ Free School. 

Feb. 15. Aged 49, Mary, wife of Thos. 
Leach, esq. of Russell-square. 

Feb. 17. In Hereford-street, aged 22, 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Hon. Chas. E. 
Law, M.P. Recorder of London. 

Feb. 18. In Upper Stamford-st. aged 
61, Laurence Keir, esq. of Ledgers, Sur- 


rey. 

In the Edgware-road, aged 60, James 
Robertson, esq. late Registrar of Slaves 
for Essequibo. 

Feb. 21. At Blackheath, Elizabeth, 
widow of Major Anderson, Bengal Ser- 
vice. 

Aged 50, Nathaniel Dunbar, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. He 
was many years since an officer in the 
Middlesex militia. He possessed great 
acuteness and sagacity, and had a good 
practice at the Surrey Sessions and Home 
Circuit. 

Feb. 22. In Tilnezy-street, in her 78th 
year, Eliza. widow of Arthur Stanhope, 
esq. who died on the 25th Aug. last (see 
our vol. VI. p. 442). She was the se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Robert (not Tho- 
mas) Thistlethwayte, D.D. of Southwick 
_— Hants, by Anne, dau. of Peter Bat- 

urst, of Clarendon-park, esq. and the 
Lady Selina Shirley. She was married 
in 1 to Mr. Stanhope (her sister Se- 
lina having previously married his cousin 
the Earl of Chesterfield), and had issue 
an only dau. Eliza, who was married in 
1810 to Evelyn John Shirley, of Eating- 
ton park, Warw. esq. and has a numerous 
family. 

In Park-sq. Regent’s-park, John Sla- 
ter, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 105, Mrs. La- 
tham Brickwood. 

Feb, 24. At Peckham, aged 38, 
Anne, wife of Col. D. Robinson. 

Feb. 27. ‘At the residence of his bro- 
ther, in Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 22, Ed- 
mund Osborne, youngest son of Jeremiah 
Osborne, esq. oF Bristol. 

March 8. At Kensington, in her 85th 
year, Miss Nares, sister of the late Arch- 
deacon Nares. 

In Manchester-sq. Mary Ann, wife of 
Chas. Jenyns, 4 

March 5. In Park-crescent, aged 67, 
Ralph Carr, esq. 

March8. In Bryanstone-sq. William 
Miller, esq. late of Jamaica. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 93, Eliza Diana, 
relict of James Bourchier, esq. 

March9. Killed by being thrown from 
his chaise, in his 40th year, Thos. Clark- 
son, esq. one of the magistrates of the 
Thames police. He was son of the 
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Rev. Thomas Clarkson, of Ipswich ; was 
ealled to the bar at the Middle Temple, 


" May 13, 1825, and for some time prac- 


tised as a special pleader, and went the 
Northern circuit. A year ago he was 
appointed one of the magistrates of the 
Thames police. He has left a widow 
and one son. 

March 10. In South Audley-st. aged 
84, Frances Canning, daughter of the late 
Stratford Canning, esq. of Garvagh, co. 
Londonderry, and aunt of the late Right 
Hon. G. Canning. 

March 11. In John-st. Bedford-row, 
aged 87, John Dickonson, esq. 


March 13. At the house of his son, © 


Camden Town, in his 80th year, Dr. Key, 
late of Lombard-st. 
March 14. In Duke-st. St. James’s, 


-aged 31, William Palgrave Simpson, esq. 


of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law. 
He was called to the bar Jan. 25, 1533, 
and went the Norfolk circuit 

In Powis-place, in his 28th year, James 
Sayers Turner, esq. 

March 15. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-pl. 
aged 55, Henry Alex. Douglas, esq. bro- 
ther to the Marquis of Queensberry. He 
was the fourth son of the late Sir William 
Douglas of Kelhead, Bart. by Grace, eld- 
est dau. and coh. of William Johnston, 
esq. He married in 1812 Flizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of Robert Dalzell, esq. of the 
family of the Earls of Cornwath, and has 
left a numerous family. 

In Woburn-pl. Anne, wife of John 
Whishaw, esq. 

At North Brixton, Randle Jackson, 
esq. barrister-at-law, and a Bencher of 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple. 
He was called to the bar on the 9th Feb. 
1793; and was Advocate before Parlia- 
ment to the Hon. East India Company. 

The Right Hon. Joan Viscountess 
Canning. She was the youngest of the 
three daughters and coheirs of the late 
Major-Gen. John Scott, of Baleomie, by 
Margaret dau. of the Rt. Hon. Robert 
Dundas of Arniston, niece to the Ist Vis- 
count Melville. Her sisters were Hen- 
rietta Duchess of Portland, and Lucy 
Lady Doune, first wife of the present 
Earl of Moray. She was married July 
8, 1800, to the late Rt. Hon. George 
Canning, after whose death, whilst First 
Lord of the Treasury, Aug. 8, 1827, she 
was created a peeress of the United King- 
dom by the title of Viscountess Canning, 
of Kilbrahan, co. Kilkenny, by patent 
dated Jan. 17, 1828. ‘She is succeeded 
by her youngest and only surviving son, 
Charles-John, M.P. in the present Par- 
liament for Warwick.. He was born in 
1812, and married in 1835, the Hon. 
Charlotte Stuart, eldest dau. of Lord 
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_ Stuart de Rothesay. Her other children 


were George- Charles, who died in 1820; 
the Hon, William-Pitt Canning, Capt. 
R.N. who died in 1828; and the Mest 
Hon. Harriet Marchioness of Clanri- 
carde. Her body was interred on the 
26th by the side of that of her late illus- 
trious husband, in Westminster Abbey. 

March 16. At Putney, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Wm. Cracroft, esq. 

March 17. In Portland-pl. in her 77th 
year, Mrs. A. Marsden, relict of Alex- 
ander Marsden, esq. 

In Kentish-town, Capt. William Betts, 
a Poor Knight of Windsor, on the half- 
pay of the 14th foot: a gallant officer and 
amiable man. He has left a widow, one 
daughter, and a son, an officer in the 26th, 
now serving in India. 

March 19. In Cambridge-terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, the widow of the Rev. Edw. 
Northey, Canon of Windsor. 

In University-st. in his tenth year, 
Benjamin- Buckingham, second son of Jo- 
seph Browne, and grandson of George 
Davies, of Scarborough, esq. 





Berks.—Jan. 28. Aged 47, Thomas 
Bowles, esq. of Milton hill, a Magistrate 
for the eounty. He was a Gentleman 
Commoner of Oriel college, Oxford. 

Jan. 31. At Reading, aged 82, Sarah, 
relict of Henry Smyth, esq. of Charlton, 
Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 20. At Windsor, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Baker; during nearly the whole 
of his life, he had lived ina little four-room 
cottage in Peascod-street, and was accus- 
tomed to purchase the cheapest and coars- 
est food; he was generally supposed to 
be rich, and upon the opening of his will, 
he was discovered to have died worth the 
enormous sum of 90,0002. 

March 14. Aged 80, John Powell, 
esq. of Kintbury. 

Frances Jane, relict of the Rev. John 
Sike Saw-bridge, Rector of Welford, dau. 
of Framingham Thruston, esq. of Market 
Weston Hall, Suffolk. 

Bucxs.—Fedb. 24. At Salt Hill, on 
his way to Bath, Jobn Smith Barry, esq. 
of Marbury ball, Cheshire. 

CaMBRIDGE.—March 6. Aged 88, 
Charles Hammond, esq. banker, New- 
market. 

CHESHIRE.—Feb. 24. Aged 65, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Eaton, F.S.A. 
Precentor and Minor Canon of Chester, 
and Rector of Handley ; dau. of the late 
Thos. Boydell, esq. of Trevalyn-hall, co. 
Denbigh, and niece to the late Alderman 
Boydell. 

CuMBERLAND.—Lately. At Caldbeck, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Richard Harrison, of 
that place. This amiable individual was 
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formerly the far-famed and much talked-of 


.“ Mary of Buttermere,” or, as she was 


more commonly termed ** The Butter- 
mere Beauty ;”. first brought to public no- 
tice by Capt. Budworth, in his ‘“ Fort- 
night’s Ramble to the Lakes,” and whose 
unfortunate connexion with Hatfield is 
well remembered. See an account of her 
in our Magazines for 1792, p.1115; 1796, 
p. 1134; 1800, p. 22; 1802, p. 1013; 
1806, p. 134. 

Devon.—Feb. 7. At Tavistock, aged 
72, George Cudlipp, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 28. Aged 73, John Bulteel, of 
Fleet, esq. father of John Croker Bulteel, 
esq. the son-in-law of Lord Grey, and 
late M.P. for the Southern Division of 
the county. 

Lately. At Calverleigh Court, aged 
67, C. Chichester, esq. 

At Kingsbridge, advanced in age, Mary, 
widow of Col. Holland, R.M. 

At Haslar hospital, Lieut. John Mar- 
shall (6) R.N. compiler of the excellent 
Royal Naval Biography, 10 vols. 8vo. (of 
which we so constantly avail ourselves in 
this Obituary). He had completed the 
concludivg volume just previous to his last 
illness: we trust the publishers will pro- 
vide a. Prefatory Memoir of the Author, 
in due gratitude to one who has been the 
faithful historian of so numerous a series 
of his brother officers, 

Feb. 1. At Haslar hospital, aged 73, 
Lieut. Obadiah Newell, R.N. 

Feb. 8. Marianne, wife of John Pids- 
ley, esq. dau. of the late Rev. C. Salter, 
of Clyst St. Mary. 

At Totnes, aged 76, the widow of Mr. 
Brockedon, watchmaker, mother of Wm. 
Brockedon, esq. F.R.S. London. 

Feb. 11. At Exeter, aged 28, Samuel 
Collyns Walkey, esq. surgeon, second son 
of the Rev. C. E. Walkey, Rector of 
Clyst St. Lawrence. 

Feb. 12.. At Devonport, aged 70, Com- 
mander Henry Hutchins Birkhead, R.N. 
an officer of great bravery.— He was with 
Lord Hood in the action of the 12th 
April, 1782. 

At Paington, aged 70, J. ‘Talver, esq. 
late of Greenfold-place, near Harrow-on- 
the- Hill. 

Feb. 15. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
29, Edward-Fry. Crosse, esq. of Hal- 
berton, son of the late Rev. Edward 
Crosse, of Colchester, and on the 17th, 
Edward Sydenham Crosse, his son, aged 
21 months. 

Feb. 18. At Exeter, B. W. Johnson, 
esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 22. At Dawlish, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. Benedict Pering, Rec- 


tor of St. Mary Arches and St. Olave, 
Exeter. 
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March 1. At Plymouth, aged 91, 
Lieut. James Bell, sen. late of the 2nd 
Vet. Battalion. 

March 7. At Plymouth, Dr. Bannie. 

At Tiverton, aged 73, Elizabeth, wife 
of Claus Pell, esq. 

March 8. At Exeter, Louisa, wife of 
W. B. Moore, esq. eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Lempriere. 

March 12. At Hill’s Court, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, widow of George Tripp, esq. 


‘of Staveley, co. York. 


ey VF oe ng At Dorchester, 
ag enjamin Bowring, esq. a mem- 
ber of the Town Council. me 

Lately. At Chideock, aged 38, Lieut. 


-John Pyne, R.N ‘ 


At Poole, aged 89, Mr. William Price, 
Master (1777) R.N. who had been the 
father of the list upwards of 20 years. 
He served as Master of H.M.S. Duke, 
under the immortal Rodney, in the ever- 
memorable battle with De Grasse, which 

reserved tne island of Jamaica to the 
ritish Crown. 

DuruamM.—Jan. 2; Near Stockton, 
Colonel J. T. Maddison, h.p. Kelso reg. 

EssEx.—March 10. At Walton-on- 
the-Naze, aged 28, Wm.-Francis- Bertie 
Beaumont, esq. of Buckland Court, Sur- 
rey, and Dunmow. 

GLoucester.—Feb. 12. At Chelten- 
ham, John Thomas, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 13. At Bristol, aged 85, John 
Waring, ‘esq. a highly-respected member 
of the Society of Friends, the death of 
whose wife is recorded in p. 220. 

Fel.14, At Cheltenham, aged 76, R. 
Wetherall, esq- 

Lately: Henry Bromfield, esq. . In 
addition to numberless acts of charity per- 
formed during his lifetime, he has be- 
queathed to the trustees of Cheltenham 
Chapel 2007. ; and to each of the under- 
mentioned Institutions 100/.:—Chelten- 
ham Dispensary, Female Orphan Asylum, 
Infants’ Schools, Benevolent Society, 
Union School, London Missionary So- 
ciety, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Naval and Military Bible Society, So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, Hibernian Society, Religious Tract 
Society, Gloucester Magdalen Asylum. 

At Falfield near Berkeley, Capt Harry 
Lowe, h. p. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Mary, last 
surviving child of the late D. Thomas, 
esq. of Pwllywrach-house, Glamorgan- 
shire, and of Bath. 

March 3. At Clifton, Wm. Henry 
Clayfield, esq. a gentleman of high philo- 
sophic and scientific attainments. 

March 16. At Bristol, aged 69, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pocock, relict of William In- 
nes Pocock, esq. 
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Hants.—Jan, 25. At Yufton, aged 
31, James Young sgyenh esq. thi 
son of the late Wm. Hayward, esq. of 
Marden, Wilts, 

Jan. 31. At Southampton, aged 65, 
Mary, wife of Charles Hilgrove Ham- 
mond, esq. late Recorder of that town. 

Feb.'7. At Fareham, deservedly es- 
teemed and lamented, Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir William Benett. 

March 10. At Charlton Down Farm, 
near Andover, Elizabeth Hutfield, in her 
106th year! 

Hererorv.—Lately. At Hereford, 
Thomas Bird, esq. F.S.A. At the sale 


. of his library, his valuable manuscripts re. 


lating to the county, containing the Scu- 
damore papers from Home Lacy, pedi- 
grees, correspondence, maps, drawings, 
&e. in eleven thick folio volumes, were 
sold in one lot to Mr. Vale for 400 


guineas. 

Feb. 14. At Goodrich Court, the house 
of his father Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, 
K.H. aged 32, Llewellyn Meyrick, esq. 
LL.B. and F.S.A. one of the Equerries 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

Herrs.—Jan. 16. At New house, 
Watford, aged 54, Peter Clutterbuck, esq. 
a very uctive magistrate; also, Jan. 20, 
aged 62, Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. of 
Bushey house, Herts, and Nottingham 
place, a distinguished patron of the fine 
arts. They were both brothers to the 
late Robert Clutterbuck, esq. F.S. A. the 
historian of Hertfordshire, 

Lately. At Rowley Lodge, aged 67, 
Thomas Goodwin, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Ware, aged.78, Martha, 
widow of J. B. Dickinson, esq. 

Hountincpon.—Feb. 20. At Abbot’s 
Ripton, aged 19, Jessie, sixth daughter of 
J. B. Rooper, esq. M.P. 

Kent.—Fed... The Rt. Hon. Ca- 
roline Viscountess Cumbermere. She 
was the youngest child of Algernon Gre- 
ville, esq. by Caroline, second dau. of Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Bart. She became 
in 1814 the second wife of Lord Comber- 
mere, and had issue the Hon. Wellington 
Combermere his heir apparent, and two 
daughters. Her ladyship caught a cold, 
which proved fatal, at the funeral of her 
grandfather, Mr. Greville (see p. 430). 

Feb. 18. At Sevenoaks, Robert Gatty, 
esq. late of Finsbury-square. 

arch 2, At Brompton, aged 71, Sa. 
rah, wife of Capt. W. M. Burton, Royal 
Marines. 

Lancasuiret.—Lately. At Liverpool, 

Major J. S. Powell, 8th regiment. 

eb. 2. In Lancaster Castle, aged 
nearly 80, Mr. John Cardwell, after en- 
during a voluntary incarceration of up- 
wards of 20 years. He was imprie 


(April, 


soned for his contempt of the Court of 
Common Pleas, Lancaster, in not exe- 
cuting certain deeds and conveyances, 
which he refused to do, although their 
execution could not have been in any 
way prejudicial to his interests. 

Feb. 3. At Colne, aged 105, Eliza- 
beth Shoesmith. She had avery perfect 
recollection of the Scotch rebels, in 1745, 
skirmishing in the neighbourhood of Pres- 
ton, of which she could give a viyid de- 
scription. Her brother, who joined the 
rebels, was executed. 

Mupo.esex.—March 6. At the house 
of her son, at East Acton, aged 87, Mrs. 
M. G. Wall, widow of John Wall, esq. 
of Tewkesbury-park, many years Lieut.- 
Col. of the South Gloucester militia. 

Monmovutu.—Fed. 10. At Lianover 
vicarage, aged 33, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
John Evans, eldest dau. of the late Ro. 
bert Farquhar, esq. of Pontypool and 
Mamhilade House. 

Norroix.—Feb. 19. At Mulbarton 
Lodge, aged 36, Harriet-Frances, wife of 
C. Norris, esq. eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. A. Armstrong, of Cheltenham. 

NoatTHuMBERLAND.—March1]. AtBam- 
— aged 95, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
R.Sandwich, Perpetual Curate of Lucker. 

Satop.—March 5. At Market Dray- 
ton, Adam Fitz Adam, esq. barrister-at- 
law, of Birmingham. He was called to 
the bar at Gray’s Inn, June 19, 1822. 

SomERsET.—Jan. 28. At an advanced 
age, W. Harris, esq. of Bath, formerly 
= with Attwood and Co. Bladud- 

nk, 

SurroLK.—Jan. 15. At Woodbridge, 
aged 41, Lieut. James Hayle, R.N. 

SurrEy.—March 16. At Weybridge, 
_ 55, Miss Wood, eldest dau. of late 

homas Wood, esq. of Littleton, and sis- 
ter to Col. Wood, M.P. for co. Brecon. 

Sussex.—Jan. 31. At Brighton, aged 
85, Anne, widow of Adm. Sir Richard 
Onslow, Bart. G.C.B. dau. of Commo- 
dore Matthew Mitchell, of Chiltern, Wilts. 
She was left a widow in 1817, having had 
issue the present Sir Henry Onslow, Bt. 
five other sons, and four daughters, of 
whom the eldest is the wife of Viscount 
Lake, and the youngest of Adm. Sir 
Hyde Parker. 

ScoTLanD.—Dec. 31. At Lauriston, 
near Edinburgh, Anne, wife of Alex. 
Cruickshank, esq. and only dau. of the 
late Miller Christy, esq. of Stockwell, 
Surrey. 

East Inpies —Aug. 28. Lieut.-Col. 
Garramd, Chief Engineer in the Madras 
Establishment, and a Member of the Mi- 
litary Board at Fort St. George. Also, his 
eldest son, Lieut. William Garrard, of the 
same corps. 
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Sept. 5. At Barigalore, in the 20th 
year of his age, Lieut. Henry Hardinge, 
of his Majesty’s 39th reg. eldést son of 
the late Lieut.-Col.. George Hardinge, 
of the 99th regiment. 

West Inpres.—Oct.15. At St. Vin- 
cent’s, Mr. Charles Broad, formerly the 
superintendent of the machinery of pan- 
tomimes and spectacles at Drury e 
theatre, and occasionally a performer. He 
also wrote some second-rate dramas, 
which have been performed at the minor 
theatres. 


Asnoav.—Nor. 11, At Munich, aged 
30, Thomas John, the only son of Ri- 
chard Heming, esq. of Hillingdon. 

Nov. 13. At Malta, Caroline, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel George Tovey, 5th Reg. 
third dau. of Robert Kirby, esq. of Cam- 
bridge-terrace West, Hyde Park. 

Dec. 21. At Paris, aged 45, Lieut. 
Ludovick Grant, R. N. eldest surviving 
son of the late Alexander Grant, esq. 
W. S., Edinburgh. 

Jan.11. At Paris, aged 66, M. Fran- 
gois Gérard, one of the most distinguished 
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Oct. 30. In Jamaica, aged 84, Mrs. painters of the French school. M. Gé- 
Frances Gerdon, mother of the late rard and the late MM. Girodet and (ros, 
William Whitehorne, esq. of Lawrence- were the most distinguished pupils of 
park, in the same island. David. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 21, to March 25, 1837. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 137| 50 and 60 153 
Males. 1347 org | Males = 731 1479 s§ 5 and 10 52|60 and 70 177 
‘emales 1235 Females 748 e . 10 and 20 40} 70 and 80 166 


$ ) 20 and 30 104] 80 and 90 59 
Whereof have died under two years old ...306 pq # 30 and 40 135|90 and 100 7 





40 and 50 143 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 25. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ea dla din bia daw di & & 
56 5 | 33 5123 6138 0 [38 6 {37 4 











PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. March 25. 
Kent Bags...........-.34. 15s. to 6. 10s. | Farnham (seconds) OL Os. to Ol. Os. 





Ss icsvskencwne 21. 5s. to 41. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 31. 10s. to 61. 5s. 
BR sis ccnthenceseeehe 22. Os. to 5. Os. | Sussex..... ........ 2h 158. to 4. 15s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...82 5¢. to 9%. Os. | Essex ........0.0-0-00 21. 10s. to St. Ss. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 25. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10s. to 4/. 15s—Straw, 2. 6s. to 21. 10e,—Clover, 51.58. to 61.0s, 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bed. ...0500 sed samniieeie De. 446: to Se. Dd | Lata, cecesecaececsivecces 7s. 6d. to 8s. 8d. 
Matton.........0.0s0+038 6d. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, March 27. 
-, seen a Ty ae Beasts ..,.cc.ce-ee 2,700 Calves 110 
Chante ebeababbenal 3s. 6d. to 5s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 13,600 Pigs 330 





COAL MARKET, March 24, 

Walls Ends, from 20s. Od. to 25s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 223. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 

CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Bxoruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 21'7.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 79.—— Grand Junction, 
204. —_— Kennet and Avon, 223. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 540.—— Regent’s, 16. 
——Rochdale, 99. London k Stock, 544. St. Katharine’s, 91.—— West 
India, 105..—Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 203.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 51, West Middlesex, 783.——Globe Insurance, 151.——Guardian, 334. 
—-Hope, 6.—Chartered Gas Light, 50. —— Imperial Gas, 41$.—— Phoenix Gas, 
203.—— Independent Gas, 49. —— General United, 23. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 35.—— Reversionary Interest, 126. . 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 25, 1837, to March 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
| Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 27 to March 27, 1837, both inclusive. 





3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
34 per Cent. 
Reduced. 
New 
34 per Cent. 
Long 

nnuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India Bonds 
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26 27 pm. 
27 25 pm. 
2523 pm. 
24.26 pm. 
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23 25 pm. 
23 pm. 
2325 pm. 


























23 25 pm. 
25 26 pm. 
27 pm. 
\27 30 pm. 
[29 30 pm. 
2931 pm. 
31 29 pm. 
——|28 30 pm. 

26 28 pm. 
——|27 26 pm. 
——|23 25 pm. 
23 25 pm. 
23 25 pm. 

27 pm. 
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28 26 pm. 









































J. Es NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








